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THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN TRADE 
WITH INDIA, 1784-1812 


HOLDEN FURBER 


O* the day after Christmas, 1784, a strange ship appeared 
off Pondichéry, flying an ensign never before seen in 
Indian waters, but one which watchers on shore might easily 
have mistaken at a distance for the familiar red and white 
striped flag of the English East India Company.’ Only when 
the wind whipped it taut would the circle of thirteen white 
stars in the jack have arrested the eye. She was the United 
States of Philadelphia, Thomas Bell, master, a stout vessel of 
400 tons burden, manned by a crew of forty. Loaded with 
tobacco, Virginia ginseng, naval stores, copper, miscellaneous 
hardware, and a “considerable sum in dollars,” she had orig- 
inally sailed in March for China via Mauritius, but having 
called at Madeira and taken on one hundred pipes of Messrs. 
Searle and Company's best Madeira wine, she sought the most 
profitable market for it. After rounding the Cape of Good 


1 India Office, St. Helena Consultations, Volume 75, September 7, 1810, 
letter from A. Cunningham, East India Company's agent at Rio de Janeiro, to 
the governor of St. Helena: “I should recommend her [any Company's ship] 
when near enough the Fort, to hoist English merchant colours, as those of 
the Company at a distance are taken for American, which flag the Portuguese 
are not in the habit of treating with much respect.” 
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Hope, she made Acheen Head, and then stood over for the 
Coromandel coast. 

Fearing at least a cool, if not hostile, reception at a British 
port, Captain Bell chose to show the Stars and Stripes first at 
Pondichéry, only to find that the English were still in posses- 
sion of that settlement, which had not yet been restored to the 
French under the Treaty of 1783. Nevertheless, he received 
a cordial reception both at Pondichéry and at Madras. Having 
gone to Madras overland by palanquin, he was given an 
audience by the Nawab of Arcot and entertained by some of 
the leading European merchants. As the first American vessel 
to arrive on that coast, the United States excited much curios- 
ity and gave rise to many rumors. It was said that her owner, 
Thomas Willing,’ one of the wealthiest of Philadelphia mer- 
chants, whose son was on board, was contemplating the 
establishment of an American East India Company with a 
“factory” somewhere near Pondichéry, preferably at Porto 
Novo. It was even asserted that the Nawab, in conversation 
with Captain Bell, had given him reason to hope for a grant 
of land for such a settlement, though it was admitted that no 
letter from the American Congress was presented to the 
Nawab. Lord Macartney, the governor of Madras, took care- 
ful note of all these rumors, but discounted most of them. 
From the reports of the agents whom he employed to elicit 
information from Captain Bell, he concluded that this voyage, 
like that of the Empress of China from New York to Canton, 
the first American venture to China, was an experimental 
one, speculative in character, and not of great importance.* 


2 See the article on Willing in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
XX, $02. 

3 India Office, Home Miscellaneous Series [hereinafter: Home Miscellane- 
ous}, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Madras, January 30, 1785. Under the 
heading “Americans,” this volume contains references to American ships, 1784- 
1798, taken from Bengal, Madras, or Bombay Presidency consultations and 
letters, arranged chronologically by presidencies. Ibid., Volume 247, Lord 
Macartney to Secret Committee of Court of Directors, January 30, 1785. Al- 
though these records in the India Office give the name of this ship as the 
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He therefore placed no obstacles in the Americans’ way. 
William Moore, the supercargo on the United States, an 
Irishman who had sailed in her with the intention of setting 
himself up in business somewhere in the East, was allowed 
to stay in India and hire a warehouse in Pondichéry.* Nothing 
was done to indicate that the presence of an American ship 
in Indian waters so soon after the War of Independence was 
at all unwelcome. 


In contrast with this friendly reception at Madras, the first 
American ship to sail up the Hugli to Calcutta met with a 
somewhat less cordial welcome, because there was grave 
ground for suspicion that she was using the American flag to 
cover a trading venture which was to a considerabie extent 
British. She was the Hydra, formerly a British frigate, com- 
manded by one John Haggy, who had once been first mate 
of the Royal Henry, East Indiaman. His supercargo, William 
Green, owned her in partnership with a “Mr. Champlain of 
Rhode Island” and some merchants in England.’ She was 


Independent States, it seems certain that her real name was the United States. 
Her departure from Philadelphia in March, 1784, and her return home in 
1785 under that name are mentioned in P. J. Van Winter, Het aandeel van 
den Amsterdamschen handel aan den opbouw van het Amerikaansche 
Gemeenebest (The Hague, 1927), 1, 120. Van Winter refers to the Pennsylvania 
Packet and General Advertiser for September 20, 1785, and to the Van Hogen- 
dorp MSS. in the Algemeen Rijksarchief at The Hague. A paragraph in a paper 
entitled “Handel op Oost Indie,” dated Breda, October 8, 1784, in the Van Ho- 
gendorp MSS., reads in translation: “On the 18th of March, Captain Bell sailed 
with a ship, the United States, of about three hundred tons, from Philadelphia 
to China. He has been in the service of Congress, a friend of Green of the 
Empress of China, somewhat older but not so outstanding as he. The cargo 
consists chiefly of lead, copper, ginseng, and dollars.” In the rough notes for 
this paper, G. K. Van Hogendorp speaks of the ship as recently built at Phila- 
delphia, and outfitted by Moore and “several others.” According to him, 
Moore wanted to go via Madeira, and Bell, via the Cape Verde Islands. He 
remarks also on the fact that the United States should have rounded the 
Delaware Capes only a month after the Empress of China left New York. 

4 Madras Record Office, Public Department Sundries, Volume 41, letter 
of William Moore, December 20, 1787, giving account of himself as required by 
Madras government order in April, 1787. Moore was then settled in business 
at Arcot. 

5 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Madras, July 27, 
1785. 
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refitted in the Thames and cleared for Madeira and Rhode 
Island, but actually went from Madeira to India. After a 
speedy passage of four months, she arrived in the Hugli in 
June, 1785, under American colors.* With no advice from 
home to guide them, Sir John Macpherson and his council 
hesitated to allow her to land her cargo. The fact that her 
supercargo had a French as well as an American commission 
resolved their doubts. At their request the Hydra “lowered 
the thirteen stripes, hoisted French colors, and landed her 
cargo under that flag." The Governor-general and Council 
were anxious to find some excuse for allowing her to land 
her cargo, since they did not wish to furnish the United States 
with an excuse to prohibit Indian imports.* 

The treatment accorded the first American ships to arrive 
in India shows rather clearly that the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company had evolved no specific policy with 
regard to the American trade. Though aware of some of the 
dangers to their monopoly inherent in that trade, they 
apparently did not take seriously the warnings which they 
received in the 1780's of the dire consequences certain to 
result from it. One of the most interesting of these came from 
an anonymous “Well-wisher of the East India Company,” 
who wrote as early as February, 1782:° 





The Writer of this Paper, from whom the East India Company 
have no claim of Service or Friendship, owing to the great Injustice 


6 In October, 1784, the Danish ship Hussar, Captain Mackintosh, arrived 
in Calcutta, after a five-months voyage from England. She was suspected of 
being American property under Danish colors. A Captain Patrick Lawson, 
formerly of the Company ship Locko, who joined the United States at Madeira, 
was thought to have an interest in the Hussar. See Home Miscellaneous, Vol- 
ume 605, Notes on Americans, Madras, January 30, 1785. 

7 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Madras, July 27, 
1785. 

® Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Bengal, October 
25, 1785. On her return voyage the Hydra appeared off St. Eustatius in the West 
Indies with cinnamon, pepper, saltpeter, tea, arrack, and “piece goods,” but the 
Dutch governor of the island refused to allow her to land cargo. See Van Win- 
ter, 1, 123. 
® Home Miscellaneous, Volume 157, Anonymous letter, February, 1782. 
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of a Court of Directors, who almost ruined him, sacrifices private 
resentment to give you the following information and proposal. 

Certain leading Members of the American Congress have had 
in agitation some time a scheme to open a Trade from America 
to the East Indies; of which information has been given to a higher 
Power both as to the certainty of the intention, and the channel it 
comes through; but which last you cannot possibly be made 
acquainted with.—_The unhappy divisions in this Country;—the ill 
success of His Majesty's Arms, and the confused state of affairs in 
India, makes it more than probable that if ships are not already 
gone to India from America, they will soon. It is to be hoped His 
Majesty’s Ships or your Cruizers will fall in with them;—but even 
in that case, the greatest care should be taken where they are 
carried prisoners, which I would recommend to be Bencoolen;— 
for I am certain from what I have seen of the Americans that the 
suffering them to mix with your own Servants will (if possible) 
contaminate them more to your prejudice;—but to send them 
amongst the quiet Gentoo Natives of Indostan, whom I have also 
seen, I can only compare to the Devil sowing the Tares amongst 
the Wheat. 


Another prophet of doom was the indefatigable British 
consul in Egypt, George Baldwin, whose views about the 
Americans were first written in 1785, and later printed in his 
Political Recollections:*° 


When I said that the independency of America, or even an 
unrestricted trade allowed to them was pregnant with mischiefs 
to England, I confess that I suspected from the least of them 
almost unavoidable perdition to our settlements in the East 
Indies. . . . 

Then I say an unrestricted trade will admit ships of America 
into all the ports of the East Indies, and this intercourse with our 
settlements will produce the effect. 

What is the state of the English settlements in the East Indies? 

A country, almost equal in extent to all Europe, and richer in 
its natural resources. 

An army of 120,000 men well disciplined. 


10 George Baldwin, Political Recollections (London, 1802), 211. 
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A revenue badly administered, capable of defraying such an 
Army, of defraying the Civil Government, and still of remitting 
millions sterling annually to England. 

At a distance mocking all coercion. 

France and America nearer to them than England, and ever 
anxious to favour their defection. 

With such truths to revolve in minds already complaining of 
the arbitrary exercise of authority the Americans arrive among 
them free, exulting, broke loose from all restraints. Need anything 
be added? 


In actual fact, the policy pursued by the East India Com- 
pany toward American ships at their Indian ports in the 
period before the negotiation of the Jay Treaty was one of 
friendly toleration. These extravagant warnings of ruin, and 
many less vigorous ones, were disregarded, primarily because 
the trade was so small, and because the Pitt Cabinet, whose 
views were expressed through the Board of Control, with 
Henry Dundas at its head, were anxious not to add another 
irritant to those already complicating Anglo-American re- 
lations." As the 1780's wore on, the Directors became alarmed 
at the growth of American trade with China, but they were 
powerless to prevent its increase, since China was an inde- 
pendent state. The American trade with India prior to the 
outbreak of war in Europe in 1792-1793 was merely ancillary 
to the China trade. Nothing appreciable was to be gained by 
putting a stop to it. Though it was presumed to exist on 
sufferance, no trouble was taken to determine its exact status 
under the Navigation Acts. No definite code of regulations 
was sent to governors regarding it. Though constantly advised 
through the reports of the British consuls in New York and 
Philadelphia of sailings to the East Indies and the beginnings 
of practices strictly inimical to their monopoly, the Directors 
permitted the American ships which followed the United 

11 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 434, Letters of George Smith; also Volume 


169, East India Directors to Lord Sydney, March 12, 1783, and reply, March 
13, 1783. 
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States and the Hydra into Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay to 
be received in the same friendly manner. No question was 
later raised of the right of an American ship to land cargo 
under the American flag, and no such ship was ever seized or 
proceeded against except on the ground that the American 
flag was used to cloak illicit trading by British subjects. 

The only case of importance involving an American ship 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe was that of the 
Chesapeake, which arrived off Calcutta in the autumn of 
1787."* Her owner was John O'Donnell, formerly a military 
officer on the Bombay establishment, who had become a mer- 
chant in Calcutta. A native of Ireland, he commanded his 
own vessel and held a commission from the American Con- 
gress, a certificate of American naturalization, and a port 
clearance from Bordeaux to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
majority of his crew were British subjects. Although this 
would seem to be a clear case of illicit commerce under a for- 
eign flag, the Advocate-general in Bengal did not advise her 
seizure. He held that no action lay unless cargoes were legally 
the property of British subjects, a point difficult to prove in 
court, even when the foreign allegiance of owners of vessels 
could not be established. He added that political considera- 
tions dictated forbearance.** When the Chesapeake returned 
to Perth Amboy, New Jersey, in June, 1789, with cargo from 
Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, the British consular agent in 
Philadelphia heard that Captain O'Donnell “spoke in terms 


12 See Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922), 26: 
“The first American ship to enter an Indian port was the Chesapeake of Balti- 
more.” His information was taken from William Milburn, Oriental Commerce 
(London, 1813), u, 136. O'Donnell, who wished to negotiate with Tipu Sultan 
and the Marathas, vainly asked for a position as a general commissioner for the 
United States in the Far East and outlined a plan whereby Englishmen in 
India could remit fortunes home via America. 

13 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Bengal, Decem- 
ber 14, 1787. At the same time, no action was taken against an Imperial ship 
from Ostend, owned by Mr. Baxter, formerly a Calcutta merchant, and com- 
manded by Gideon Duncan, both of whom professed to be Austrian subjects! 
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of high respect of the civil treatment he received when he lay 
in the Ganges.” ** 

After 1787, references to the use of American ships for re- 
mitting the fortunes of British subjects from India to Europe 
via the United States and to the illegal introduction of India 
goods into British territory by the same route begin to appear 
in the correspondence of the British consuls at Philadelphia 
and New York, Phineas Bond and John Temple. In July, 
1787, Bond complained that, since two or three well-freighted 
ships could supply the purely American demand for India 
goods, it was obvious that Europeans in India were using 
American ships for sending remittances home.'* He gained 
complete proof of this ten months later, when he succeeded in 
obtaining an exact account of the cargo of the ship Commerce, 
which Captain Bell brought in from Madras in May, 1788."* 
She carried £50,000 worth of goods, {£30,000 worth on the 
owners’ account and {20,000 worth in consignments from 
various Europeans in Madras. Shortly before this, Temple, at 
New York, wrote to the Foreign Secretary, the Marquis of 
Carmarthen:"* 


Observing the number of ships and vessels that have made voy- 
ages from these States to India, and the many more that are pre- 
paring to import Tea and other Articles from the East, I lately 
desired a gentleman in whom I have much confidence to take a 
suitable moment of asking a principal merchant in this City, who 
is largely concerned in India Voyages whether he was not appre- 
hensive that the Markets of this Country would be overdone with 
Tea and other Articles from India. The Answer was “By no 
means” for “Whatever we import from India more than is wanted 
here we can readily dispose of in England and Ireland”! “I sent 
(said this Merchant) 250 chests of Tea to England last October, 
~~ a4 American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896, 1, 598, P. Bond 
to Lord Carmarthen, June 2, 1789. 

15 American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896, 1, 540, P. Bond 
to Carmarthen, July 2, 1787. 

16 American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896, 1, 566, P. Bond 


to Carmarthen, May 5, 1788. 
17 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Temple to Carmarthen, April 3, 1788. 
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and they sold very well’! Of this being a fact, I now have no doubt, 
though I was much surprized at hearing of it! If thus the Vending 
of Tea and other Articles of India, brought from thence in Ameri- 
can bottoms be, as I should think it must be, detrimental to our 
India Company, to the Navigation, and to the General Commerce 
of this nation, it would not, I apprehend, be difficult to prevent 
such importation from this country. 


A month later, Temple learned that a ship of 500 tons was 
building near Boston for the East India trade, owned prin- 
cipally by Lane and Fraser of London, “a house well known 
to have been favored by Government during the baneful ad- 
ministration of Lord North.”"* 

By the time Jay went to England to negotiate his treaty, 
American ships were engaged to a considerable extent in a 
circuitous trade between India and Europe. In carrying on 
this trade, American captains were greatly assisted by the 
facilities accorded them at the French island of Mauritius. 
In 1788, Stephen Higginson of Boston even prophesied that, 
with American assistance at Mauritius, the French would gain 
within a few years the command of the English trade to 
India.** After the beginning of the war in Europe, it was more 
than ever essential, from a British standpoint, that American 
trade with British Indian ports should be a direct trade, con- 
fined solely to supplying a strictly American demand for 
India goods. This was the result aimed at by Article xi of 
Jay's Treaty, and it is most extraordinary that more care was 
not used in drafting this article regulating American partici- 
pation in the East India trade. 

In the draft which Jay submitted to Lord Grenville, dated 
September 30, 1794, and never seen in Philadelphia because 


18 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Temple to Carmarthen, May 7, 1788. 
For an account of ships fitted out at Providence, see Gertrude S. Kimball, The 
East India Trade of Providence 1787-1807 (Providence, 1896). In 1787/8, the 
General Washington of Providence made a voyage to China via Pondichéry and 
Madras. 

19 American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896, 1, 760, Stephen 
Higginson to Nathan Dane, May 22, 1788, and to John Adams, January 17, 1789. 
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it was so damaging to American interests, this article appeared 
as a simple statement permitting American ships to import 
freely into His Majesty's possessions in Asia any of the “‘pro- 
ductions and manufactures” of the United States and to carry 
thence any of the “productions or manufactures” of “those 
countries directly to the United States, but not directly to 
any part of Europe.” * This language would probably have 
met with the approval of the East India Company's Directors, 
and it is astonishing that Lord Grenville approved of a final 
draft in which this article was much more loosely drawn. 
When one reads Article x1 of Jay’s Treaty,” it is impossible 


20 S. F. Bemis, Jay’s Treaty (New York, 1923), 303: “His Majesty consents 
that American vessels trading to Asia shall be hospitably received and treated, 
in all his Asiatic Ports and Dominions; and may freely import into the same 
any of the preductions and manufactures of the United States, and purchase 
and carry from thence any of the productions or manufactures of those coun- 
tries directly to the United States, but not directly to any part of Europe.” 

21 See Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Hunter Miller, editor (Washington, 1931), U, 255-256, for Article xm, 
which runs as follows: 

His Majesty consents that the Vessels belonging to the Citizens of the 
United States of America, shall be admitted and Hospitably received in all the 
Sea Ports and Harbours of the British Territories in the East Indies: and that 
the Citizens of the said United States, may freely carry on a Trade between 
the said Territories and the said United States, in all articles of which the 
Importation or Exportation respectively to or from the said Territories, shall 
not be entirely prohibited; Provided only, that it shall not be lawful for them 
in any time of War between the British Government, and any other Power or 
State whatever, to export from the said Territories without the special Per- 
mission of the British Government there, any Military Stores, or Naval Stores, 
or Rice. The Citizens of the United States shall pay for their Vessels when 
admitted into the said Ports, no other or higher Tonnage Duty than shall be 
payable on British Vessels when admitted into the Ports of the United States. 
And they shall pay no other or higher Duties or Charges on the importation 
or exportation of the cargoes of the said Vessels, than shall be payable on the 
same articles when imported or exported in British Vessels. But it is expressly 
agreed, that the Vessels of the United States shall not carry any of the articles 
exported by them from the said British Territories to any Port or Place, ex- 
cept to some Port or Place in America, where the same shall be unladen, and 
such Regulations shall be adopted by both Parties, as shall from time to time 
be found necessary to enforce the due and faithfull observance of this Stipu- 
lation: It is also understood that the permission granted by this article is not 
to extend to allow the Vessels of the United States to carry on any part of the 
Coasting Trade of the said British Territories, but Vessels going with their 
original Cargoes, or part thereof, from one port of discharge to another, are 
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to tell whether it was originally meant to be the equivalent 
of the statement above mentioned. At first sight, the intent 
seems to be the same, but the actual wording certainly did not 
insist upon direct voyages to India or confine American car- 
goes which might be landed at British ports to the “produc- 
tions and manufactures” of the United States. The India 
goods were obviously to be carried only to American ports on 
a direct voyage, but an express prohibition of export to “any 
part of Europe” was not included. Had the Pitt ministry fore- 
seen the consequences of the long European war, it is incon- 
ceivable that Article x11 would have been allowed to remain 
in this form. As it stands, it reflects the willingness of the Brit- 
ish government to be accommodating about what they con- 
sidered a minor point in the negotiations. The placing of 
American ships on a par with those belonging to British sub- 
jects as to duties levied at British Indian ports and the grant- 
ing of refreshment at St. Helena are indications of this. No 
one seems to have noticed the lamentable lacunae in this ar- 
ticle which helped to make it possible for American ships to 
infest the Eastern seas after Napoleon's rise to power. 

As matters stood in 1794, Jay deserves no great credit for 
gaining his countrymen greater facilities in the East Indian 
trade. His opponents in Congress were quite justified in 
pointing out that American commerce with British India 
had actually been freer before the treaty than it bade fair to be 
not to be considered as carrying on the Coasting Trade. Neither is this article 
to be construed to allow the Citizens of the said States to settle or reside within 
the said Territories, or to go into the interior parts thereof, without the per- 
mission of the British Government established there; and if any transgression 
should be attempted against the Regulations of the British Government in this 
respect, the observance of the same shall and may be enforced against the 
Citizens of America in the same manner as against British Subjects, or others 
transgressing the same rule. And the Citizens of the United States, wherever 
they arrive in any Port or Harbour in the said Territories, or if they should be 
permitted in manner aforesaid, to go to any other place therein, shall always 
be subject to the Laws, Government and Jurisdiction, of what nature, estab- 
lished in such Harbour, Port or Place according as the same may be: The 
Citizens of the United States, may also touch for refreshment, at the Island of 


St. Helena, but subject in all respects to such regulations, as the British Gov- 
ernment may from time to time establish there. 
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in the future, and they would have been more angry had they 
had before them his own draft confining the trade to a simple 
exchange of the “productions and manufactures of the United 
States” for India goods.** His only merit in this regard is a 
negative one. Had Article xi been omitted, the events of 
the next few years would have made it possible for the Court 
of Directors to gain the Pitt government's approval for a 
drastic regulation of American intercourse with India. 

While the treaty was being negotiated, American ships 
arriving at British Indian ports were received much as before. 
Upon learning the proposed terms of the article concerning 
the East India trade, the Governor-general in Bengal did 
attempt to refuse clearances for European ports to American 
captains who arrived a few months prior to the final promul- 
gation of the treaty in India, on September 30, 1796. In the 
summer of 1796, such clearances were denied to the Cleo- 
patra, owned by Hillings and Francis, of Philadelphia, and 
to the Elizabeth, owned by Grace, Bell, and Company, of 
Petersburg, Virginia.” The latter ship promptly sailed up the 
Hugli to the Danish port of Serampore and cleared thence 
for Batavia, a proceeding which revealed a gap in the treaty 
destined to cause trouble to the British authorities in later 
years.** 

Meanwhile, on the other side of India, the Bombay govern- 
ment was dealing with the first serious case involving an 
American ship to come before it, a case which deserved care- 
ful examination because the two issues of circuitous voyage 
and British ownership of cargo were concerned. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1794, the ship Perseverance left Philadelphia for Ham- 
burg, Bordeaux, London, Madeira, and Bombay, where she 


22 V. G. Setser, The Commercial Reciprocity Policy of the United States 
1774-1829 (Philadelphia, 1937), 129. 

23 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Bengal Consultations, October 10, 
1796. In this document, Hillings may be an error; Willing is probably the cor- 
rect name. See Note 2, above. 

24 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Grenville’s memoranda on the Direc- 
tor’s letter of November 6, 1799. 
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arrived on March 4, 1796." Her owners were Thomas and 
John Ketland, brothers, one of whom did business in Phila- 
delphia, and the other in London, under the name of J. and 
J. Ketland and Company, Throgmorton Street. Her master, 
Captain Williamson, born a British subject but later a natu- 
ralized American citizen, carried a letter written by Thomas 
Ketland in London on September 17, 1795, and addressed to 
Dada Nasserwanji, a Parsee merchant of Bombay. In this 
letter, Thomas Ketland informed the Parsee that, of the few 
American articles sent to India, the principal were ginseng, 
iron, tar, pitch, turpentine, and masts. What he wished to do 
was to freight his ship with nine hundred bales of cotton or, 
failing cotton, China or Batavia sugar. Because of the high 
price of silver, he did not send dollars in his outward-bound 
cargo, but enclosed a draft drawn by D. McFarlane on James 
Tate for 10,435 Bombay rupees. He himself proposed to re- 
turn to Philadelphia the following spring. Evidence given by 
members of her crew proved that the Perseverance had loaded 
her iron and lead at Deptford and had called at Madeira for 
wine, blending new cargo with old to make it appear that 
the whole cargo came from Madeira. When she was held in 
Bombay harbor on the Governor's order, she was about to 
clear for Hamburg with a consignment of cotton on her own- 
ers’ account valued at 50,000 Bombay rupees, and a miscel- 
laneous assortment of camphor, mercury, and Bengal piece 
goods on her officers’ account valued at 10,000 Bombay 
rupees.” 

Although this would seem to be a clear case for seizure, 
whether or not the Jay Treaty was in force, the government's 
legal advisers counseled forbearance on the ground that the 
treaty was about to be ratified. Because no American ship had 


25 At least four American ships had visited Bombay in the previous season. 
See Kimball, The East India Trade of Providence 1787-1807. 

26 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Papers concerning the American ship 
Perseverance, Extracts Bombay Consultations, April, 1796; ibid., Volume 439, 
Bombay law letter of May 4, 1796. 
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previously been seized, and two, the Eliza and the Fame, had 
recently been allowed to clear for Hamburg and Ostend, the 
Governor and Council finally decided to let Captain William- 
son sail, after he had given oath that the ship and her cotton 
cargo were American property.”" 

A month later, less lenient treatment was accorded by the 
Bombay government to the Five Brothers, an American ship 
which had recently called at Surat. She was seeking piece 
goods for export to Mauritius, where prices were very high 
because of the war. She was permitted to leave only after her 
captain promised not to land cargo at Mauritius, and the Bri- 
tish saw to it that she carried away only goods of inferior 
quality.** 

In the first cases arising directly out of the European war, 
the Governor-general dealt very fairly with American vessels. 
When, in September, 1794, four of the Company’s China ships 
brought to Calcutta the America and the Enterprize, recently 
taken by Commodore Mitchell's squadron in the Dutch East 
Indies, the Governor-general disclaimed jurisdiction, holding 
that the East India Company had no right in the prizes, since 
the Advocate-general in Bengal could find no proof of French 
property. This was one of the first cases in which American 
rights were defended by Benjamin Joy of Newburyport, 
whom Washington had commissioned as the first American 
consul at Calcutta.” Joy’s commission, signed by Washington 
at Philadelphia, November 21, 1792, was not honored by 
the Governor-general, who permitted Joy to reside in Bengal 
solely as a commercial agent.*° His efforts to hold Commodore 
~~ 31 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Papers concerning the American ship 
Perseverance. 

28 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Bombay, May 
12, 1796, and December 18, 1796. 

29 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, December 30, 
1794. George Cabot, of Boston, wrote to Washington urging such an appoint- 
ment, November 16, 1792. See Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 
= - Miscellaneous, Volume 439, Papers regarding Benjamin Joy, from 
Bengal Consultations, April and May, 1794. H. J. Miller in December, 1796, 
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Mitchell in India while the Bengal Supreme Court, in its 
capacity as a court of admiralty, was trying these cases, proved 
fruitless. Fortunately, the court held that only a small part of 
the cargo of one ship was legal prize, and the Governor-gen- 
eral advanced Captain Babcock of the Enterprize 35,000 Ben- 
gal rupees on account of the award made by the court, which 
was collectible only in Europe. When the captain pleaded for 
further damages owing to the delays of procedure, he received 
2500 rupees more, a favor which was wholly an act of grace on 
the government's part and somewhat undeserved, since the 
Enterprize had formerly been in trouble as an illicit trader 
on behalf of British subjects.* 

The actions of the government in London after the rati- 
fication of Jay's Treaty reflect a desire to put Article x1 into 
effect in the most accommodating manner possible. When 
a ruling by Lord Kenyon cast doubt on the legality of the 
American trade with India under the Navigation Acts, a 
clause was promptly framed for insertion in an act of Parlia- 
ment intended to facilitate the operation of the treaty.** In 
drawing up this clause in June, 1797, Henry Dundas opposed 
attempts made by the Court of Directors for a stricter con- 
struction of Article xm. He pointed out that there was no 
word in the treaty requiring American ships to go directly 
from America to India. The Directors should not, in his opin- 
ion, put more rigor into the provisions of the treaty; they 
should uphold their sovereignty but be liberal in their “com- 
mercial principles,” never giving Parliament the idea that 


and Jacob Lewis in 1802 were treated in precisely the same manner. See also, 
in the same volume, Bengal Consultations, January 2, 1797; and Directors to 
Lord Dartmouth, March 20, 1802. Lewis held a commission from Jefferson 
dated July 29, 1801. 

31 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Bengal, February 
4. 1795. March 6, 1795, May 12, 1795; ibid., Bengal, April 4, 1792, concerning 
the Enterprize, Captain Babcock, voyage from Mauritius to Calcutta with 80 
tons of heavy ordnance worth £640, declared to be on owner's account at 
Boston. 

32 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, W. Fawkener, Secretary to Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade, to India Board of Control, May 9, 1797. 
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they must be dependent upon the legislature to maintain their 
export trade to India. “I have uniformly been of opinion,” 
he wrote, “and always will remain so that the East India 
Company must maintain their monopoly, not merely by legis- 
lative regulations which, on such a subject, will always prove 
to be unavailing and ineffectual, but by the exercise of a 
judicious and well devised system of commercial policy.”™ 
A year later, Lord Kenyon gave Article xm the broadest pos- 
sible construction in Wilson versus Marryat, which became 
the leading case on the subject. It not only legalized circuitous 
American voyages to India with cargo originating at several - 
European ports, but held that temporary residence in London 
did not deprive a British-born naturalized American citizen 
of his American nationality. 

In these circumstances, the East India Company was pow- 
erless to prevent the Americans from carrying on during the 
next decade an ever-increasing trade in the Indian seas, little 
of which was in accord with the original intent of Article xu. 
The only gap in the treaty which was even partially closed was 
that made evident by the Elizabeth’s proceeding from Cal- 
cutta to the Danish port of Serampore to load cargo for the 
Dutch East Indies. After goods worth seventeen lacs of rupees 
had gone up the Hugli to Serampore during the six months 
from November, 1797, to April, 1798, free of duty, as if pro- 
ceeding to the interior, the authorities at Calcutta, well know- 
ing that over three-quarters of these goods came back down 
the river in foreign ships, reimposed the duties that had once 
been levied on all Bengal goods entering Serampore.** In 
taking this step, they received full approval from home. On 
receiving reports of American trade through Serampore, 


33 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Dundas’ original rough notes con- 
cerning the Act of 1797 (37 George III c. 117), dated June 14, 1797. 

34 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Printed report of Wilson versus Mar- 
ryat: Court of King’s Bench, Michaelmas term, 1798. 

35 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, Bengal letter, September 29, 1798. 
The exact figures were 17,30,402 R's. sent to Serampore; 13,69,800 R's. exported 
from Serampore. 
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Dundas asked Lord Grenville to bring this evasion of the 
spirit of the treaty to the attention of the American minister.** 

Although the Advocate-general of Bengal thought the treaty 
did not intend to open a trade in Asia to the Americans and 
could see no reason why the British should facilitate their 
carrying on voyages from one port in Asia to another, it was 
seldom possible to prevent such voyages.** In 1797, the Gov- 
ernor-general refused to allow the Three Sisters of Boston to 
sail for Manila, not because such a voyage was illegal, but 
because she must not be permitted to convey intelligence 
of the British expedition then preparing at Calcutta for an 
attack on Manila. Even on that ground of military necessity, 
he felt himself on an insecure footing, for he paid the Ameri- 
can captain, who had finally agreed to clear for an American 
port, 3500 rupees for demurrage and charged it up against the 
military expenses of the Manila expedition. There was no 
doubt whatever of the circuitous character of the Three Sis- 
ters’ voyage. Owned by the Honorable Thomas Russell of 
Boston, she had sailed in January, 1796, under John Cathcart 
as master and supercargo. After his death at sea in March, 
Joseph Dobell, the first mate, violated owners’ orders by tak- 
ing her into Bourbon, then into Mauritius, and finally into 
Manila, where he sold the cargo for $20,000, which he left 
with an agent, intending to call for it on his return from a 
voyage to Calcutta.” 


36 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Dundas to Grenville, November 10, 
1799- 

3? Even the prohibition of participation in the coasting trade of India was 
not strictly enforced until 1801. For cases in which American captains suc- 
ceeded in claiming unintentional infringement of the treaty, see Home Miscel- 
laneous, Volume 605, Notes on Americans, Madras, October 16, 1797, regard- 
ing the America, Captain Crowninshield, shipment Bimlipatam to Calcutta, 
April, 1801; ibid., Volume 337, Papers regarding the Industry and the Indian 
Chief, shipments of salt, Madras to Calcutta by special permission of Madras 
government, July 6, 1799. 

38 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 605, Bengal, August 28, 1797, and January 
10, 1798; ibid., Volume 337, William Macarty and H. J. Miller (American com- 
mercial agent at Calcutta) to Peter Speke, April 29, 1797. 
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In 1801, American ships caused much uneasiness at Bombay 
by visiting Maratha ports to load cotton for both the China 
and the European market. Since these ports were outside the 
Company's control, nothing could be done to stop this trade, 
apparently begun in May, 1800, when the Arab, Captain 
Thorndike, called at Gogo to take on cotton for China. In 
October, 1801, a group of Bombay merchants complained to 
the Governor that the Arab, accompanied by the Ganges, was 
back at Gogo, purchasing cotton for export to Liverpool and 
Glasgow. They noted an increase in the number of American 
ships calling at Bombay, where in former years only one or 
two had been seen in every season.” Though seen no more 
often than usual at Surat, where the Portuguese were engross- 
ing the market, American ships were beginning to take a more 
active part in the trade between India and Persian Gulf 
ports.** The Rose arrived off Bombay on December 15, 1800, 
with a cargo of sugar from Batavia. Before bringing her in, 
Captain Samuel Hawley and his supercargo took the precau- 
tion of going ashore for an interview with the Governor. With 
the protest of the Bombay merchants fresh in his mind, Gov- 
ernor Duncan was not pleased to learn that the Americans 
were planning, if not allowed to land at Bombay, to sail to 
Muscat, sell their sugar, and return to the Maratha port of 
Gogo for cotton. He therefore concluded that it would be 
wise to permit them to market their sugar at Bombay under a 
promise to take out a cargo of piece goods for direct export 
to the United States.** By 1803, the Bombay government was 
obliged to take legal advice regarding American voyages be- 
tween British India and the Persian Gulf. Though the Advo- 


3® Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, Commercial letter from Bombay, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1803. 

40 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Bombay Consultations, October 9, 
1801. 

41 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, Commercial letter from Bombay, 
August 14, 1801. 

42 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Bombay, Governor's minute of De- 
cember 19, 1801; Volume 439, Commercial letter of December 22, 1801. 
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cate-general thought such voyages illegal under the Naviga- 
tion Act, he ruled that seizures could be made only at sea by 
the King’s ships. In these circumstances, such voyages re- 
mained unmolested.** 

During the three years between 1801 and 1804, a great in- 
crease occurred in the number of circuitous voyages made by 
American ships in the Indian Ocean. Although clearances for 
Dutch East Indian ports through Serampore had been con- 
trolled, clearances and other types of collusion with the Danes 
to violate the spirit of the Jay Treaty remained possible 
through Tranquebar, whenever Denmark was a neutral 
power. A most exasperating piece of trickery for the evasion 
of the treaty was practised by the American ship Despatch, 
which left Madras September 12, 1802. Next day, while still 
in sight off Fort St. George, she was joined by the Danish ship 
Hester Maria, just out of Tranquebar. Both ships dropped 
anchor. The American purchased of the Dane sixty-eight bales 
of brown and blue cloths for ten thousand Spanish dollars. 
The two ships then sailed together to Malacca, where the 
American captain bartered twenty bales of cloth for pepper. 
On their way back to India to pick up goods bought with 
forty-five thousand dollars deposited by the American captain 
with Colt, Baker, Hart, and Company of Madras, they were 
brought into Penang for examination by a King’s ship belong- 
ing to Admiral Rainier’s squadron. Since the only lawyer 
available at Penang could see nothing to prevent a bona fide 
transaction between two ships outside territorial waters, they 
were allowed to go, and were again at Tranquebar in March, 
1803." 

Another American ship which had an unusual career in the 


43 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Resident at Basra to governor of 
Bombay, September 12, 1803: Case of American brig Joseph; ibid., Volume 439, 
Commercial letter of February 5, 1803: Case of Two Sons of Salem, allowed to 
land cargo at Bombay from Basra, Bushire, and Muscat, as a special indul- 
gence. 

44 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, Extracts Madras Consultations in the 
case of the Despatch, 1803 and 1804. 
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East Indies was the Hazard, Captain Henry Clarke. In the 
spring of 1801, nine months after leaving Boston, she was 
stopped by an East India Company “cruizer” while sailing 
from Batavia to Ternate with cargo on behalf of the Dutch, 
and brought into Amboyna, where the cargo was confiscated 
without payment of $gooo for freight. There, Robert T. Far- 
quhar, the resident at Amboyna, employed the ship for a 
voyage to Java on behalf of the English East India Company. 
On this occasion her carpenter was left behind at Amboyna to 
help repair the Company's ships, and her captain was asked 
to do some errands in Batavia for the captain of His Majesty's 
frigate La Virginie. While returning to Amboyna, the Hazard 
was seized and her cargo sold as a prize after capture by H.M.S. 
Daedalus. Though one of her owners, Stephen Higginson, the 
eminent Boston merchant, wrote Lord Wellesley a personal 
plea for damages, the Bengal government held that no redress 
could be given. On her first voyage, she was carrying from 
enemy port to enemy port. On her second, her cargo, though 
carried on behalf of the East India Company, was at her sole 
risk until delivered to the Company's resident at Amboyna. 

By 1803, the Company's commissioner at Benkulen, in 
Sumatra, was anxious to take drastic measures against Ameri- 
can shipping, measures which could not be supported in Ben- 
gal because of the weakness of the treaty. In January, he wrote 
to the Governor-general, ““The Americans require some sever- 
ity as they are endeavouring to found a settlement on this 
coast, and, I am informed, have actually settled at the Cai- 
cos." ** He wished to seize two ships, the Eclipse, which had 
just purchased pepper with Spanish dollars at Susuh, and the 
Harmony, recently arrived on the coast with a preponderantly 
English crew, a Eurasian supercargo, and a lading of iron, 
~~ 45 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Bengal Consultations, June 16, 1803: 
Stephen Higginson (for himself and partner, W. Parsons) to Marquess 


Wellesley, Boston, October 1, 1802, brought to Calcutta by Henry Lee and 
W. M. Oliver. 


46 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, W. Ewer to Marquess Wellesley, Janu- 
ary 20, 1803. 
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steel, and six small boxes of opium, supposedly from Smyrna, 
which sold for $1000 each at Susuh.*’ Though rebuffed for 
this zeal by Lord Wellesley, he wrote again in May, after the 
American ship Astrea had arrived off Padang direct from 
Amsterdam with a clearance for St. Ubes in Portugal. Since 
the Americans were “very evidently aiming at being the car- 
riers between Europe and India,”’** he wished to hold all 
Americans who had cleared from London for any European 
port, Madeira, or a port “pretended” out of the East India 
Company’s limits, or who had cleared from Calcutta to sell 
cargo for pepper in the Malay archipelago. He also regarded 
all foreign ships with British supercargoes as suspect. In 
answering this letter, the Advocate-general in Bengal re- 
mained of opinion that no American ship could be seized 
unless British ownership of her cargo could be established 
beyond doubt. Voyages from Calcutta to exchange India 
goods for pepper were illegal, but even false clearance papers 
in themselves did not furnish a legal ground for action. 
The increase in the number of American ships calling at 
all ports east of the Cape of Good Hope was soon followed by 
a similar increase of American trade in India goods at Medi- 
terranean and West Indian ports. In the summer of 1804, 
John Ross, a merchant in Gibraltar, gave a vivid description 
of the “immense navigation of the Americans to the Mediter- 
ranean from the Indian seas,” © in letters to his partner in 
London. Ships were outward bound from Italian ports with 
wines, brandies, and Spanish dollars, and inward bound with 
Batavian and Bengal sugars, Benkulen and Colombo pepper, 
thousands of pieces of nankeens, and coffees of all kinds. They 


47 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, W. Ewer to Marquess Wellesley, Janu- 
ary 20, 1803. 

48 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, W. Ewer to Marquess Wellesley, May 
10, 1803. 

#9 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, W. Ewer to Marquess Wellesley, May 
10, 1803. 

50 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, John Ross to John Turnbull, August 
3, 1804, and July 15, 1804. 
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had already monopolized the East India trade to the Barbary 
States, which had been accustomed to buy at Gibraltar. Amer- 
icans could buy Spanish dollars at five shillings in the autumn, 
a decided advantage in their favor, for the East India Com- 
pany always bought in the spring, when the dollar stood at 
five shillings and six pence.** The only remedy Mr. Ross could 
suggest for this situation was the establishment by the East 
India Company of a depot at Gibraltar for the sale of India 
goods.*? A year later, the East India Directors were complain- 
ing of the introduction of India and China goods into the 
West Indies** by American ships; and the Governor of Malta, 
alarmed byAmerican exports of opium through Smyrna, was 
urging the Directors to “represent to the Chinese government 
that the cargoes of the Americans from the Levant may con- 
tain the seeds of the plague and cause an irreparable calamity 
to the Empire.” * 

The only real hope of removing baneful American compe- 
tition in the East India trade under war conditions lay in an 
alteration of Article x1 of Jay’s Treaty. As the treaty was to 
run for only twelve years, the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company laid a strong case for revision before Lords 
Holland and Auckland, who were negotiating with Monroe 
and Pinkney in the autumn of 1806.°° The stream of India 
goods flowing into Europe, Canada, and the West Indies had 
slackened only imperceptibly; three hundred American ves- 
sels a year were calling at Mauritius; and two million pieces of 
India goods lay in the Company's London warehouses, enough 


51 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, John Turnbull to John Roberts, Octo- 
ber 17, 1804. 

52 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Lord Castlereagh to Duke of Mont- 
rose, October 29, 1804. Castlereagh, having read Ross's letters, disapproved of 
an East India depot at Gibraltar as a new departure in Indian policy. 

5% Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, East India Directors to Castlereagh, 
November 28, 1805. 

54 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 439, Sir Alexander John Bail to John Turn- 
bull, March 18, 1806. 

55 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Proceedings of a Committee of Cor- 
respondence of Court of Directors, October 24, 1806. 
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for three years’ European demand." It is not, therefore, aston- 
ishing to find in the instrument signed by Monroe and Pink- 
ney on December 31, 1806, a stipulation for direct voyages 
both to and from British East Indian ports.** Unfortunately 
for the East India Directors, the new treaty was not ratified by 
the United States Senate, and the fight to keep the Americans 
from carrying East India goods to Europe and the British 
colonies proceeded in the old blundering, ineffective manner 
until the War of 1812. 

After the imposition of Jefferson’s embargo in 1807, the 
disputes concerning American trade with India were largely 
a war of words, carried on with little bearing upon the situa- 
tion, which remained essentially the same. Article x1 of the 
Jay Treaty was kept alive by Parliamentary sanction until 
the end of the session of 1808.°* No despatch from the Court 
of Directors seeking to control American trade by requiring 
double duties and direct voyages in both directions was actu- 
ally enforced by the India governments until the autumn of 
1811. Such American vessels as were in Indian waters during 
the period of the Embargo and Non-intercourse Acts were 
treated much as before. There was, therefore, no effective 
change in British policy toward American trade before the 
War of 1812. 

The traming of the East India Company’s despatch of 
November 6, 1807, destined never to be enforced,®® which 
imposed double duties and direct voyages upon American 

56 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Proceedings of a Committee of Cor- 
respondence of Court of Directors, October 24, 1806. 

57 Timothy Pitkin, Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States 
of America (London, 1817), 208. Madison objected to the East India article 
because it denied the indirect trade, but he was willing to omit it and depend 
on “most favored nation” treatment and British self-interest. See V. G. Setser, 
The Commercial Reciprocity of the United States, 168. 

58 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 524, East India Directors to Governor- 
general: separate letter of September 11, 1811. 

59 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 524, East India Directors to Governor- 
general, September 11, 1811. This letter castigated the Bengal government for 


postponing the operation of the orders of November 6, 1807, and August 3, 
1808, repeated on March 28, 1810. The orders of April go, 1811, imposed direct 
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ships, gave rise to a dispute within the Court of Directors con- 
cerning the whole question of the merits of the American 
trade. In this discussion, Sir Francis Baring, founder of Bar- 
ing Brothers and Company, vainly fought for freedom for 
American trade, against the great majority of the Court led 
by the chairman and the deputy-chairman, Charles Grant 
and Edward Parry. Both sides took as their text, tables of fig- 
ures from the available reports of the external commerce of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, showing the nature and extent 
of American intercourse with India since the ratification of 
Jay's Treaty.” 

These indicated that for Bengal, imports from America 
had increased between 1795/6 and 1803/4 from 8.43 lacs of 
sicca rupees to 45.12 lacs, and exports on American ships 
from 19.49 lacs to 67.60. The total American trade for the 
ten-year period beginning in 1795/6 exceeded by about one- 
fourth that carried on under the flags of Continental Euro- 
pean nations. At Madras, exports in American bottoms in- 
creased from 1.61 lacs in 1802 to 11.58 in 1805, and the num- 
ber of American ships calling at the port rose from five to 
eighteen in the same years." Imports meanwhile increased 
from 3.84 lacs of rupees to 24.30. At Bombay the increase was 
pronounced but less regular.** The total American trade with 
British India during the four years from 1801/2 to 1804/5 
amounted to 24.02 lacs of rupees in goods and 2,03.42 in bul- 
lion imported, and 2,16.15 in goods exported." 


voyages and double duties, denied clearances with or without cargo to the 
territory of any Indian or Chinese potentate or power or to any Indian settle- 
ment of a European power, and forced Americans to enter the Hugli only for 
the port of Calcutta. See Pitkin, Statistical View, 208. 
6° Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Copies of letters of Grant and Parry 
to the full Court, dated October 14, 1807, and October, 1808. The figures have 
been simplified by being here expressed in lacs of sicca rupees (1 lac = 100,000). 
Therefore, the figure 3.54 means three lacs and fifty-four hundredths of a lac. 
61 The corresponding totals for foreign European trade were: imports: 
goods 71.13, bullion 1,55.66, total 2,26.79; exports, 3,03.95. 
62 Milburn, 1, 201. 
63 For other figures on American trade with British India, see Milburn, u, 
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These figures did not give a complete picture of American 
participation in the India trade because of the lack of such 
records for Madras and Bombay prior to 1802 and because of 
the impossibility of estimating the American trade which had 
gone through Serampore, Tranquebar, and other non-British 
ports. Compared with corresponding figures for the Company, 
the private British trader, and the commerce of other Euro- 
pean nations, they were sufficient to provide an approximate 
notion of the real position of American shipping in the trade 
as a whole. Sir Francis Baring, believing that the trade of 
America was the “brightest jewel” Great Britain possessed, 
considered it immaterial how far Americans had violated the 
spirit of the Jay Treaty by becoming carriers between India 
and Europe. Apart from considerations of political expedi- 
ency, which in 1807 dictated friendship and not hostility to 
the United States, he based his views on two general proposi- 
tions: first, that in so far as American trade with India in- 
creased American prosperity, it benefited Great Britain by 
expanding the market for her manufactures; and second, that 
in the period of dislocation of trade caused by the Napoleonic 
wars, India greatly benefited from the influx of silver brought 
by American ships. Charles Grant, who wrote the official 
despatches, took the narrower view. What impressed him was 
the fact that the Americans, with fewer war risks and no 
Indian defense or convoy charges to pay, were invading mar- 
kets formerly supplied by the East India Company. In his 
opinion, the silver which they brought to India during the 
war was not essential for her prosperity. 

The controversy opened on September 15, 1807, with a 
letter from Baring to the Court on the general advantages to 
Britain of American prosperity. “If an American is success- 
ful,” he concluded, ‘‘and thereby increases his consumption 


22 and 135. Thomas Thornton, in the preface to the second edition of Mil- 
burn (London, 1825), casts doubt on the accuracy of the latter's estimates. 

64 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Baring to Court of Directors, Decem- 
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of luxuries, those luxuries are again Indian or British manu- 
factures. In his Sunday cloathes, he is covered with them, as 
well as the inside of his house. Reduce them [the Americans] 
to their original poverty, and like their red neighbors, their 
only consumption would be blankets, and for those, we should 
get ill paid.” * 
This view was opposed by Grant on October 14 in a long 
report to the Court describing the phenomenal growth of 
American trade, which had been permitted by the Jay Treaty 
much against the Company's better judgment.” Nevertheless, 
the Company had no intention of excluding Americans from 
Indian ports, but desired merely to reduce their exorbitant 
profits by confining their trade to the channels originally laid 
down for it. By comparing the figures above quoted with those 
concerning the trade of Continental European nations with 
India, Grant observed in both cases an excess of exports over 
imports at Calcutta. This excess obviously represented an 
illicit remittance of British-Indian fortunes through foreign 
channels, which amounted in the ten-year period 1795/6- 
1804/5 to one hundred and thirty-five lacs of sicca rupees 
(£1,351,699), of which fifty-nine lacs (£590,148) had gone in 
American ships.’ Americans had therefore traded much with 
British capital, especially in the years before 1800. When they 
were able to bring dollars out in increasingly large quantities 
after that date, it was not necessary for them to use British 
capital. While the ratio of goods to bullion in the “foreign 
European” imports was fairly constant at one-third in goods 
to two-thirds in bullion throughout the ten years, the ratio in 
American imports was one-quarter in goods to three-quarters 
in bullion until 1800, and two-seventeenths in goods to fifteen- 
seventeenths in bullion thereafter. Grant persisted in the view 
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65 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 337, Baring to Court, September 15, 1807. 

66 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Grant and Parry to Court, October 14, 
1807. 

67 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Grant and Parry to Court, October 14, 
1807. Foreign Europe imported 2.26.80 and exported 3,03.95 lacs, making an 
excess of foreign European exports of 76.15 lacs. 
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that, as the market for India goods in the United States was 
still small and the market in Europe had been constant for 
many years, most of the American profits in the India trade 
were certainly being made at the expense of both the Com- 
pany and the private British merchant. In this spirit, the 
despatch of November 6, 1807,"* was drawn up. 

Sir Francis Baring was not content, however, to let the 
matter drop. He returned to the fray on December 16 with 
a much more detailed expression of his position, which he 
summarized thus: 


It would prove for the interest, and it would tend greatly to the 
security of our Indian Empire, if the whole of its foreign com- 
merce was through the medium of America after the war, provid- 
ed always that it centered in Calcutta. They are incapable of doing 
us any political mischief; they have neither fleets nor armies; 
and their Constitution being inimical to monopoly, they will be 
satisfied to employ British agents.” They will contribute to the 
general prosperity of India by the silver they bring in payment 
for the productive industry of the Empire, leaving full scope for 
the sale of British manufactures, for America has none of her own 
to send. 


His case, in consequence, rested almost entirely on the assump- 
tion that the American trade with India was beneficial to 
Britain because the United States had no manufactures of her 
own, and beneficial to India, because “the want of American 
silver would be felt most severely to the remotest part” of that 
continent.” He violently repudiated the notion that markets 
for India goods were not capable of expansion. He accused 
the Directors of attacking “free trade” and “free ports’ be- 
cause of their devotion to economic principles which were 


68 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 524, Despatch to Bengal, November 6, 
1807. 
69 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Baring to Court, December 16, 1807. 
70 Some words crossed out after agents. 
71 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Baring to Court, December 16, 1807. 
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at least two centuries out of date. In the changed state of the 
world, which had shut many doors formerly open to the 
British trader, it was unwise to put obstacles in the way of his 
entering them by the American route. He quoted statistics to 
prove that the private British trade with India had increased 
in spite of American competition. 

This letter provoked a final rejoinder from Grant in Octo- 
ber, 1808." In this answer, he added little that was really new 
to his attack on the Americans as illicit traders between India 
and Europe, but he did rather effectively combat Baring’s 
views on the importance of American imports of specie by 
bringing forward the figures on the influx of specie into India 
from other parts of the East in the period 1802/3-1805/6. 
From these it appeared that the annual average supply of 
bullion from Asiatic sources was valued at one hundred and 
twenty-five lacs of rupees, a sum large enough to make Bar- 
ing’s fears for the consequences of a decrease in American 
imports seem quite far-fetched.”* He also proved that the in- 
creases of British private trade of which Baring had made so 
much were chiefly in indigo and silk; the Americans had actu- 
ally increased their imports of piece goods at the expense of 
the private merchant, both British and European."* 

As has previously been observed, this discussion had no 
influence whatever on the actual course of events. It took 
"a2 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Grant and Parry to the Court, Octo- 
ae il Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Grant and Parry to the Court, Octo- 


ber, 1808. Influx of specie in lacs of sicca and Bombay rupees: grand total 
51.33 


From 1802/3 1803/4 1804/5 1805/6 
Arabia and Persia 41.94 $2.05 52.23 50.31 
China 32.87 28.82 84.73 81.81 
Manila 26.34 553 4-21 8.92 
Penang 7.88 9-04 14.08 20.54 


7™ Home Miscellaneous, Volume 494, Grant and Parry to the Court, 
October, 1808. Americans took no indigo from Bengal until 1802/3; the 
amount was trifling until 1805/6, when it rose to 2.13 lacs. Sugar exports on 
American ships averaged 5 lacs per annum between 1796 and 1803, but they 
rose to 8.53 in 1803/4, and to 11.69 in 1805. Sundries other than piece goods 
and sugar averaged about 2.50 lacs throughout the ten years 1796/7—1805,/6. 
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place at the very time when Jefferson’s Embargo was doing 
more to produce the results the East India Directors desired 
than any action of theirs. Though the Embargo did not sweep 
every American ship out of the Indian Ocean, it seriously 
crippled the American East India trade, which could not re- 
gain the ground it then lost, before the outbreak of war in 
1812. It also had an indirect effect of facilitating the capture 
of Bourbon and Mauritius by the British in 1809 and 1810. 
The decrease in American shipping was a serious matter for 
the French, as the following quotation from a letter of the 
East India Company's agent at Cape Town well shows. On 
December 30, 1808, he wrote to the Governor of St. Helena: 


... they are in very great distress indeed at those islands owing 
to the disappearance of all Neutrals and the American Embargo— 
the Admiral intends to prevent any going there until he receives 
orders from home....I think it by no means impossible that 
Famine may compel them to surrender if this blockade is vigor- 
ously kept up. 


As a result of the Embargo and the Napoleonic decrees, the 
foreign export trade of Bengal dropped from almost a crore 
of rupees (1,000,000) in 1807/8 to 534 lacs (£57,000) in 
1808/9.”* 

Although the Directors finally succeeded in sending off a 
despatch imposing double duties as well as direct voyages on 
the Americans in August, 1808, the Bengal government re- 
fused to pay any attention to it, virtually nullifying it by con- 
tinually referring the question back for reconsideration, on 
the ground that they could not risk damage suits if any new 
agreement should have been made with the United States 
75 India Office, St. Helena Consultations, Volume 73, Pringle to Beatson, 
December 30, 1808. 

76 India Office, Abstracts of Despatches from Bengal, Volume 8, Public 
letter of August 23, 1809, concerning finance. See Home Miscellaneous, Volume 
494, Grant and Parry to Committee of Privy Council for Trade, July 14, 1808. 
The Directors expected their profits to rise as a result of the American Em- 
bargo. 
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while the Company's despatches were at sea. In September, 
1811, the Directors were still debating with great irritation 
the problem created by the refusal of their governments to 
obey their orders on this point.” It thus came about that the 
Jay Treaty remained the rule governing the reception of 
American ships in India. 

After the War of 1812, when the Directors’ own monopoly 
of the Indian trade had been abolished, the effects of the Jay 
Treaty were not entirely destroyed. Article 11 of the Com- 
mercial Convention of 1815 imposed double duties but not 
direct voyages. It made no changes in Article xm of Jay's 
Treaty except to place Americans on a “most favored nation” 
basis as to duties and confine their trade within the Com- 
pany’s territories to the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Penang.”* 

When one looks back over the history of American trade 
with India during the period between the American Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812, it is apparent that it pursued its 
course virtually unhampered by political regulation. That it 
did so would seem in large part attributable to the loose word- 
ing and lax enforcement of Article xu of Jay's Treaty. Had 
the treaty not come at that particular time, it is quite prob- 
able that the East India Company would have been able to 
regulate American shipping far more severely when the stress 
of war gave the Americans such extraordinary opportunities 
as neutrals. This was particularly to be feared after the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens. Although the monopoly of the East 
India Company was itself soon to give way under the on- 
slaughts then being made upon it in Parliament and outside 
in the cause of freer trade, those who believed in that cause 
were hardly strong enough to oppose the doctrine of stringent 


77 Home Miscellaneous, Volume 524, Separate letter from the Court of 
September 11, 1811. 

78 Pitkin, Statistical View, 215. John Quincy Adams was largely responsible 
for the inclusion of a stipulation regarding India. See Setser, The Commercial 
Reciprocity Policy of the United States, 243. 
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regulation of the foreign trade of India for the protection of 
British shipping and British European markets. The aston- 
ishing forbearance and friendliness displayed toward Ameri- 
cans by the British authorities in India are not primarily to 
be attributed to those considerations of political and eco- 
nomic expediency which so moved Sir Francis Baring. They 
came rather from two other aspects of the situation. In the 
first place, there was a constant desire to accommodate the 
Americans at British ports lest hostility, especially when 
British shipping was greatly affected by the war, should drive 
the Americans to foreign ports; and secondly, the small British 
European communities exiled in the East naturally welcomed 
American sea-captains and supercargoes in a friendly man- 
ner. They were glad the Jay Treaty had put Americans on a 
par with British subjects. The records, especially those of St. 
Helena, give one the feeling that Americans were never 
thought of as foreigners. So long as their trade did not appear 
as an immediate menace to Anglo-Indian prosperity, there 
was no outcry against them. The authorities had every en- 
couragement to go out of their way to be indulgent to Ameri- 
can ships by stretching the law as far as it would go, and some- 
times farther, in their favor. Throughout the period, a most 
fortunate series of circumstances fostered American inter- 
course with India, the country from which, above all others, 
the late rebels against His Britannic Majesty's authority might 
have expected to be promptly and rigorously excluded. 











ASH WEDNESDAY: A RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


THEODORE MORRISON 


NYONE who sets out to interpret T. S. Eliot’s Ash 

Wednesday may well be preparing a service of penance 
and humiliation for himself. The poem is difficult, and the 
attempt to spread out its meaning for the prose eye does not 
receive much encouragement from some of Mr. Eliot’s own 
utterances, in which he seems content to believe that a poem 
may contain many meanings at once and that the poet him- 
self is frequently unaware of all the meaning or meanings 
which readers may allowably find in the work. 

These are warnings which imply that the interpreter pro- 
ceeds at his peril. None the less I shall risk my own commi- 
nation service by saying what I have to say of Ash Wednesday. 
I start on strictly even terms with the humblest and most 
perplexed reader. I have no art of divination into confusing 
works. It is simply that some time ago I underwent the experi- 
ence, as it seemed, of seeing into Ash Wednesday; and I am 
moved to report what it seemed to me that I saw. 


I 


Ash Wednesday is a series of utterances expressing succes- 
sive states in the history of a soul. If the word “soul,” al- 
though theologically and psychologically in accord with the 
poem, is unacceptable, say instead a “human being,” a man 
in a crisis of the sort which can only be resolved by a pro- 
found change of belief and will. 

What is the state of the soul at the outset? Its first words 
are enigmatic enough: 


Because I do not hope to turn again 


“Turn again” may mean revert to a former course, or re- 


cover a lost state, or merely change in some way undefined. 
266 


Permission to use the lines quoted from Ash Wednesday has been kindly 
granted by the publishers, Messrs. Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
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The first clue is given when, almost immediately, a line is 
quoted (inexactly) from Shakespeare: 


Because I do not hope to turn 
Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s scope 


Shakespeare’s line is an expression of one of the central and 
universal human impulses: envy. The soul that is here speak- 
ing is unresponsive to this impulse. It has altogether lost a 
desire which might be taken for the very symbol of human 
nature. The soul would have to struggle to regain this im- 
pulse, and it does not struggle. 


I no longer strive to strive towards such things 


This is no triumph of the spirit over the flesh. The accent 
of this first part of the poem is one of despair; the tone is 
one of settled and profound suffering. The condition ex- 
pressed seems to be horribly static, a condition of pinned 
and arrested misery. The repetitions and the weariness of 
vocal tone contribute to this impression no less than the 
positive content of the lines. 

What is the secret of this condition? If I have caught some 
understanding of it, my divination is not really mine. It 
happened that at a time when Eliot’s poem was occupying 
my attention, I was also reading William James's The Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience. It was impossible to read 
certain chapters and passages in James without suddenly re- 
calling Ash Wednesday. One finds in James, for example, 
gathered from many sources, accounts of a condition in 
which all natural impulses, all emotions, all the fund of 
spontaneous desires and responses which constitute our in- 
terest in being alive, lose their force and are no longer felt. 
A man in such a condition is in the most literal sense dead 
to the world. He does not desire this man’s art and that 
man’s scope, in the normal way of human nature; he does 
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not desire any art or any scope, but would rather be without 
life of any sort at all. 

James quotes from Tolstoi an account of such an episode 
in his life: 


My state of mind was as if some wicked and stupid jest was be- 
ing played upon me by someone. One can live only so long as 
one is intoxicated, drunk with life; but when one grows sober 
one cannot fail to see that it is all a stupid cheat. What is truest 
about it is that there is nothing even funny or silly in it; it is cruel 
and stupid, purely and simply.* 


And in comment James remarks that for Tolstoi 


the sense that life had any meaning whatever was for a time 
wholly withdrawn. The result was a transformation in the whole 
expression of reality. When we come to study the phenomenon 
of conversion or religious regeneration, we shall see that a not 
infrequent consequence of the change operated in the subject is 
a transfiguration of the face of nature in his eyes. A new heaven 
seems to shine upon a new earth. In melancholiacs there is usu- 
ally a similar change, only it is in the reverse direction.* 


Does not the soul in Ash Wednesday betray strong symp- 
toms of a condition of this kind? It would be foolish to press 
analogies in detail. We wish to understand the poem in its 
own terms, but may we not find that light is thrown on these 
terms by asking whether they are expressive of such a state 
of disenchantment with natural life in its entirety? The 


poem speaks of 


The vanished power of the usual reign 


The usual reign is just that intoxication mentioned by Tol- 
stoi, that spontaneous belief in life and possession of living 


1 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), 
154 


2 Varieties of Religious Experience, 151. 
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impulses without which life cannot continue, without which 
“reality” wears no “expression,” and the whole world is like 
a blank face, with nothing attractive in it, nothing actively or 
interestingly repulsive, merely the stupidity and miserable- 
ness of living death. The soul says that it 


cannot drink 
There, where trees flower, and springs flow, for 
there is nothing again 


Trees in flower and springs giving water are symbols of the 
natural fertility and self-confidence of life. But there is noth- 
ing in them. The sense of reality has been abstracted from 
them and they are mere emptiness. The intoxication indis- 
pensable to living has been annulled. 

The word “despair” comes lightly nowadays. I have heard 
talk of “our disillusionment” as if it were a simple definite 
possession, like a watch, which everyone was expected to 
have. But much professed disillusionment is really a sort of 
mildly excited sense that the bottom has been knocked out 
of things, together with perfect confidence that there is an- 
other bottom which will hold when we need it. I read a story 
once, I think by Michael Arlen, which concluded with the 
triumphant observation of one of the characters: ““Thank 
God I can die happy in the conviction that nothing means 
anything.” 

But suppose the real bottom has been knocked out, the 
only one? The man for whom that has happened exhibits a 
different sort of behavior. His despair is so profound that it 
cannot continue. It must change and pass into another state, 
or the man affected by it will not survive. This is the case of 
the soul in Ash Wednesday. Mr. Eliot is supposed to have 
reached his climax of despair in The Waste Land or in The 
Hollow Men. It seems to me that the first two sections of 
Ash Wednesday go one degree deeper in hopelessness. But a 
number of Mr. Eliot's earlier poems, notably “Rhapsody on 
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a Windy Night,” fall into perspective as leading directly 
toward the initial state of Ash Wednesday, and confirm, I 
think, the interpretation I have put on it. 

Complete disenchantment with natural life has an impor- 
tant consequence. It may be the herald of profound change, 
but while the disenchantment actually continues, then, for 
the very reason that all sense of reality, all spontaneous de- 
sire have leaked away from things natural, the soul has no 
access to things divine. It is universally dead, except for the 
static and glassy wretchedness in which it continues to sub- 
sist biologically. The soul in Ash Wednesday retains acute 
perceptions of the relativity and instability of natural things; 
yet in them it has found the only satisfactions it has yet 
known, 


The infirm glory of the positive hour . . . 


The one veritable transitory power 


This glory withered, this power nullified, the soul cannot 
grasp at the divine. 


Because I know that time is always time 
And place is always and only place . . . 


I renounce the blesséd face 


The relativity and transience of human things is often 
given by believers as the very reason for the necessity of their 
belief. These lines must accordingly be understood in the 
light of the context, and the context shows us the profound- 
er force of the fact, the radical, mysterious fact, as unreason- 
able, uncontrollable, unlooked for as falling in love or en- 
tering puberty, that for the soul in Ash Wednesday all ex- 
pression, all living interest, have been twitched away from 
the face of reality, that natural life has ceased to attract any 
concern or to exert any enchantment. If the soul could feel 
natural life as treacherous and unsatisfying, and so could be 
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led to seek a more stable life elsewhere; if it could feel natu- 
ral life as temptation to be overcome, then it might struggle 
toward what it conceived to be divine. But it feels the natu- 
ral world not even as tempting, merely as flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. It has lost all savor of natural impulse, and in 
such a condition of nullity it sadly acknowledges that it has 
no power to seek the divine. It renounces the blesséd face. 
And it makes a last human effort to find some satisfaction in 
a condition from which it cannot escape. 


Because I cannot hope to turn again 
Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 
Upon which to rejoice 


The accent is not one of rejoicing; and the lines which follow 
are obviously closer to truth: 


And pray to God to have mercy upon us 
And pray that I may forget 
These matters that with myself I too much discuss. . . 


May the judgement not be too heavy upon us 


The first section of the poem ends appropriately on a note 
of fear and piayer. Although the world has become a waste 
of profitless instability, the soul cannot escape the sense that 
it may have missed a reality, a meaning somewhere among 
phenomena, and that it may be judged and held to account 
for its failure. 

The state of despair in the first part of Ash Wednesday is 
such that we may fairly expect it to change and pass into a 
different state, the motionless wretchedness turning, either 
this way or that, either for rescue or for annihilation. And if 
the state of despair gives way to one more favorable, we may 
expect that living responses toward the natural world will 
flow in again, and will form part of that turning of which, 
at the outset, the soul is without hope. 
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II 


In the second part of the poem the condition of the soul 
is still arrested and stationary, still without hope. Yet a dif- 
ference can be felt at once. The condition has been in some 
way alleviated; it is no longer intolerably oppressive. A sense 
of reconciliation has made its way in to lighten the exhaus- 
tion; the state of the soul has been made bearable by the 
contemplation of death. The issue from despair is looked 
for in extinction, and the soul welcomes this prospect. 


Let the whiteness of bones atone to forgetfulness. 
There is no life in them. As I am forgotten 

And would be forgotten, so would I forget 

Thus devoted, concentrated in purpose. .. . 


Under a juniper-tree the bones sang, scattered and 
shining 

We are glad to be scattered, we did little good to 
each other 


The soul prayed, in the first part of the poem, that it might 
forget; a promise of forgetfulness has come within its grasp 
through the thought of oblivion. 

Two symbols appear in the second canto of Ash Wednes- 
day which have occasioned difficulty. They are given at once 
in the first lines. 


Lady, three white leopards sat under a juniper-tree 

In the cool of the day, having fed to satiety 

On my legs my heart my liver and that which had been 
contained 

In the hollow round of my skull. 


Let us consider the leopards first. It does not seem necessary 
to allegorize them into three qualities of any kind, theological 
or other. The soul has undergone the extreme spiritual suf- 
fering described in Part One, and is exhausted. There seems 
hardly a more vivid way of announcing this fact than by the 
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statement that three white leopards have quietly devoured 
the organs of life and thought. 

The lady is perhaps more difficult. There is a temptation 
to identify her with some theological personage, or at least 
to attribute to her some definite spiritual function. But we 
should understand her by what she makes us feel in the 
poem, not by supposed obligations to allegory. Is it sufficient 
to say that the sense of reconciliation and lightening of the 
burden which can be felé in this part of the poem is naturally 
imaged for us in the figure of a Lady, in a white gown, with- 
drawn to contemplation? She is an image of loveliness and 
goodness, and she “honours the Virgin in meditation.” She 
represents, then, religious devotion with perfect faith such 
as the soul in Ash Wednesday would like to attain but has 
renounced all hope of attaining. Yet the thought of her 
sheds on the soul’s despair a ghost of graciousness. Death is 
ironically consecrated by her image. 


And that which had been contained 
In the bones (which were already dry) said chirping: 
Because of the goodness of this Lady 
And because of her loveliness, and because 
She honours the Virgin in meditation, 
We shine with brightness. 


In a lyrical interlude which follows—the only passage in 
Ash Wednesday which is truly in a singing tone, the rest be- 
ing all in various intonations of speech—she is addressed as 
“Lady of silences” and endowed with a string of contradic- 
tory epithets which seem to say that she has changed func- 
tions, and become a symbol of the final extinction which the 
soul at this point longs for. In this extinction all the con- 
tradictory desires of life are to be reconciled by their annul- 
ment, which they will find at the 


End of the endless 
Journey-to no end 
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Religious meditation which looks beyond the world, and 
despair which looks for its extinction have a strain in com- 
mon and can both be symbolized by the same ghostly Lady. 


Ill 


The first two parts of Ash Wednesday express peculiarly 
motionless conditions of spiritual suffering. At the very out- 
set of the third part, a direct reversal has taken place. Motion 
is under way, and has already advanced some degrees. We 
catch the soul in progress, in the act of climbing a vividly 
imagined stairway. The “turning” of which the first lines of 
the poem were prophetic has already begun. 


At the first turning of the second stair 
I turned and saw below 


What is the significance of the figure of the stairs which 
forms the central image in this third part of Ash Wednesday? 
We know that Eliot has read Dante and thinks him a great 
master of the art of poetry, the best general model of style 
for a poet born to any of the European languages. Ash 
Wednesday, moreover, seems to have been composed when 
Dante was much in Eliot's thoughts. The poem contains al- 
lusions to the Divine Comedy and quoted and translated 
phrases from it. There is even a recollection, not in the third 
but in the fourth canto of Ash Wednesday, of a passage in 
which Arnaut Daniel speaks to Dante in Purgatory and uses 
the very word, “stair”: “And so I pray you, by that Virtue 
which leads you to the topmost of the stair—be mindful in 
due time of my pain.” 

But we may take these facts into account without pressing 
them too far. Eliot's published remarks on Dante emphasize 
in the main two points of practice which have evidently im- 
pressed and attracted him: the value of allegory as a means 
to “clear visual images,” and the simplicity of style of which 
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he regards Dante as a master. To judge by his own remarks, 
we should expect Mr. Eliot, in so far as he might be influ- 
enced by Dante’s example, to cultivate “clear visual images” 
in his own right, and simplicity in his own style, not to make 
his figures appendages to those of another poet. It has been 
proposed to regard the stairs in this third canto of Ash 
Wednesday as a counterpart of the Purgatorial Mount in 
Dante. No doubt the stair mentioned by Arnaut Daniel was 
present in Eliot’s mind as he composed this part of his poem, 
and the recollection of the passage by the reader will of 
course enrich the poem with a train of literary and religious 
association. But the experience recorded in this canto is not 
a purgatorial experience at all; it is not the slow refining 
away of measured iniquities proceeding by clearly understood 
law. It is the far more obscure and surprising experience of 
conversion, of passing from the outer darkness of despair to 
the humility of belief. If Eliot had never heard of Dante, an 
image of ascent in some terms would at this point have been 
natural or inevitable. Again we must work with the view 
that the image grows from the elements of the experience 
which is being expressed, although it may be enriched and 
deepened by bringing along with it some associative plunder. 


At the first turning of the second stair 

I turned and saw below 

The same shape twisted on the banister 

Under the vapour in the fetid air 

Struggling with the devil of the stairs who wears 
The deceitful face of hope and of despair. 


The ascent has already reached its second stage. But what 
is “the same shape,’ and with what is it identical? The same- 
ness looks back, surely, to the condition expressed in the first 
two parts. The soul as it was in that condition has become a 
shape twisted on the banister—the helplessness of despair to 
free itself from its own self-involvements. The soul as it is 
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now, already some way advanced in the ascent, looks below, 
and measures its consciousness of change by seeing itself in its 
former condition as a shape struggling with a devil. The devil 
is the double deceitfulness of both hope and despair. Both 
alike are but a face, an appearance; only what is beyond hope 
and despair can claim a reality beyond deceit. The hope 
which the spirit renounced in Part One and the despair which 
it accepted in Part Two have both been annulled as the soul 
breaks from its paralysis of suffering and begins to move. 
As the ascent continues, the soul's memory of its contest 
with the devil of hope and despair becomes a permanent 
image of the past, a symbol of the experience which it has 
undergone and which remains for others to undergo: 


At the second turning of the second stair 
I left them twisting, turning below; 


then there are “no more faces.” The images are those of hor- 
ror. The stair is 


dark, 
Damp, jaggéd, like an old man’s mouth drivelling . . . 


Only the sense of motion persists. A mysterious propulsion is 
going on, the end of which the soul cannot foresee. It may 
not be inappropriate to recall William James's remark that 
the “abandonment of self-responsibility seems to be the fun- 
damental act in specifically religious, as distinguished from 
moral practice.” The soul in the ascent of the stairs does not 
seem to be moving by its own volition. Throughout the 
poem, in fact, it struggles toward belief in a universal will 
transcending itself, and toward submission to this will. 


Teach us to sit still 
Even among these rocks, 
Our peace in His will 
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These words occur in the last canto, but they have their ap- 
plication to the ascent of the stairs. For the horror which the 
images at this point express represents, we may imagine, the 
sense of dislocation felt by the soul when torn loose, by no 
conscious volition, from the truce which it had signed with 
despair, and moved by some alien propulsion in a direction 
and toward a goal not yet evident. The will is not its own, 
nor is it clearly any other's. Later, at the end of the whole 
poem, the soul is to beseech with a terror that can be clearly 
felt: 


Suffer me not to be separated 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 


At this moment on the second stair, the soul is separated, 
uprooted from the earthly and not yet in possession of the 
divine. The horror which the images express is a horror of 
isolation in the universe and of seizure by a force whose pur- 
pose is not yet manifest. 

This is the moment when the decisive change is to be ex- 
pected, and it rapidly follows. But it is first heralded by a 
startling little glimpse of pastoral loveliness, which succeeds 
the horror of the second stair and marks the first strong re- 
turn of interest in the natural world. 


At the first turning of the third stair 
Was a slotted window bellied like the fig’s fruit 
And beyond the hawthorn blossom and a pasture scene 


The fig’s fruit has been taken as an image of lust and used to 
support the possibility that the stairs in Ash Wednesday not 
only form a counterpart to Dante’s Purgatorial Mount, but 
that each stage of the ascent in Eliot’s poem is to be matched 
with a stage in Dante's purgatory, in which different kinds of 
sins are smelted away according to a definite gradation. Yet 
nothing can be more distinctly felt in the whole poem than 
the positive unreserved loveliness of the little vision through 
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the window, and of a closely similar passage in the last canto. 
If it is a loveliness involved at its roots with the sexual appe- 
tite, with the principle of fertility, if it can only be seen 
through that kind of window, we are apparently not asked to 
think the worse of it on that account; and certainly it should 
not surprise us in a poet who could write The Waste Land. 
Clearly, throughout the whole poem, fruitful imagery is used 
to express favorable spiritual states, and unfruitful imagery 
to express the barren and unprofitable soul. When in Part 
Five the soul is in danger of denying its light, when it is “ter- 
rified and cannot surrender,” its peril is expressed by the 
vivid figure “spitting from the mouth the withered apple 
seed.” In Part Two, when the soul craves extinction, it prof- 
fers its “deeds to oblivion” and its “love to the posterity of 
the desert and the fruit of the gourd.” But in this third canto, 
just before the profound change of belief and will which the 
whole poem seeks to trace, we find the blossoming hawthorn, 
the flute enchanting the maytime; and “blown hair is sweet.” 
In so far as these are “Distraction ...stops and steps of the 
mind,” they are no doubt deprecated; but surely the intent 
of the whole poem has been sadly missed if they are not read 
as more than distractions. They must be read as symptoms, 
not as stops merely but steps toward the change which im- 
mediately follows. 

The change itself is disappointingly recorded. It is, in fact, 
merely announced: 


strength beyond hope and despair 
Climbing the third stair. 


No doubt the experience is incommunicable. But to absolve 
Mr. Eliot of the sin of failing to express the inexpressible is 
not to say that he has expressed it. The poem is disappointing 
at its crucial moment, where we have to accept assertion in- 
stead of experience—instead of those vivid images and con- 
veyers of experience which Mr. Eliot has elsewhere contrived. 
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IV 


The conclusion of Part Three marks the definite moment 
at which belief and will undergo their decisive change and 
fix themselves on the conception of the divine. The remain- 
ing three parts of Ash Wednesday are the sequel to this ex- 
perience. A detailed study of them would be rewarding, but 
within the limits of an essay such a study would be impos- 
sible. At the unwelcome risk of seeming to slight the last 
three cantos, therefore, I inust cramp them into a general 
remark or two, with more careful attention to a particular 
passage in the final section. 

In Part Four a vision of the beatitude attainable “after this 
our exile” proves that Mr. Eliot can be a poet of felicity as 
well as despair. The vision is presided over by a Lady arrayed 


In blue of larkspur, blue of Mary's colour. 


In Part Five one of the elements is the vacillation, the inca- 
pacity for complete surrender of the will, which need hardly 
surprise us in a religious history. 


Will the veiled sister pray for 
Those who walk in darkness, who chose thee and 
oppose thee, 
Those who are torn on the horn between season and 
season, time and time... 


In Part Six the mysterious opening lines of the poem, with 
their play on the word “turn,” are brought to their full sig- 
nificance by the restoration to its rightful place of the natural 
world toward which at the outset the soul had seemed so 
irretrievably dead. At the beginning we heard: 


Because I do not hope to turn again... 
I no longer strive to strive towards such things 
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Now we hear: 


Although I do not hope to turn again... 

though I do not wish to wish these things 
From the wide window towards the granite shore 
The white sails still fly seaward, seaward flying 
Unbroken wings 


The soul no longer desires to feel the spell of the natural 
world, but although undesired, it is renewed; nor would a 
sense of the divine have become possible without a revival of 
feeling for the natural world also. The line “Teach us to care 
and not to care” is no doubt to be understood in the light of 
this relation. The soul is to care in measure and according to 
the appointed value of the natural world, being neither dead 
to it nor in subjection to it. 

Certain expressions in the last canto, it is true, may seem 
to point to a different interpretation. We find, for example: 


And the lost heart stiffens and rejoices 
In the lost lilac and the lost sea voices 
And the weak spirit quickens to rebel 
For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell 


as though in recovering its taste for the natural it were re- 
belling against the divine. But when was the heart lost? Dur- 
ing its period of sickness and despair; it was lost when the 
lilac and the sea voices were lost. Now that it has found access 
to the divine, it stiffens and rejoices; in discovering heaven 
it has rediscovered earth. The weak spirit rebels against its 
trough of deadness and quickens when, by the apprehension 
of a life beyond the senses, they too are revived and given 
meaning. So with the lines which recall the two gates of sleep 
in Virgil, the gate of horn and the gate of ivory through 
which true and false dreams pass to the upper world: 


And the blind eye creates 
The empty forms within the ivory gates 
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The eye, in other words, begins the age-old human business 
of feeding itself with dreams again, blind to reality, nour- 
ished on illusion. But if it is illusion, it is necessary illusion— 
necessary to life, which is better than living death. And what 
is believed to be divine could not be symbolized or held be- 
fore the attention if the eye had not learned to trace again 
with interest the shapes and forms of natural things, which 
give the believer his only grammar of communication during 
“this our exile.” 

It could almost be said that the very theme of Ash Wednes- 
day lies in this close relation between natural human virility, 
natural interest in the immediate world, of which the best 
evidence is fruitfulness of some kind, productivity of mind or 
body, and the possibility of believing in the divine, in a world 
transcending the natural. The two are bound together by an 
inscrutable linkage at the source of human nature. They 
sicken and die, revive and take hope together. Without this 
theme Ash Wednesday would be a much less original and 
profound, a much more ordinary poem than it is. It would 
be chiefly concerned with the vacillations of a soul which 
we might suspect of being a little finical and timid. Its humil- 
ity would not strike very deep, and its grasp on the life and 
death of the spirit would not compel belief. 

Mr. F. O. Matthiessen at least glances at this relation as 
an element in the poem when he writes, “For as a result of 
his acceptance of humility and his partial ascent of the purga- 
torial mount, ...even his moments of temptation and per- 
plexity no longer take the form of the unrelieved blackness 
of hopelessness, but of an unexpected renewal of desire for 
the life of the senses.”* I remain skeptical of interpreting 
the stairs of Part Three by analogy with purgatory, and I 
should say that “temptation and perplexity * are decidedly in- 
complete if not actually misleading terms in which to describe 


3 The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (Boston, 1935), 121. 
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the revival of interest in the natural world which the soul 
experiences unasked when it has found its way out of despair. 
Active and spontaneous impulses either toward the divine 
or toward the human proceed from a common fund of vital 
energy, and when this energy is paralyzed, the interests 
of neither the divine nor the human can be served. Such, I 
think, is a truer reading of the poem. 

Of course an ambivalence, as a Freudian would call it, pre- 
vails in the lines under discussion. In religious life, no doubt, 
as in all other life, opposites lie very close to each other. Con- 
trary impulses are condensed upon the same object, and gain 
expression through the same symbol. The lost lilac and the 
lost sea voices, when they regain their magic, reassert their 
power to tempt and distract. But better that reality should 
wear the expression of the tempter than no expression at all. 
That interest in the natural world should revive, that natural 
impulse should regain its force, even though it may be en- 
tangling and deceitful force, is the very condition on which 
a hopeful life of the spirit can come into existence. The con- 
dition on which the soul can be taught not to care, not to live 
in subjection to natural impulse but to bear patiently or 
gladly the disappointments of the natural man, is that the 
soul should care, that the world should be awake and alive 
to it, not dead and extinguished. 

It is worth remarking that the poem itself suggests no cause 
for the original state of hopelessness. The cause of such a 
state in any human individual no doubt lies deep in his 
personal history and psychic constitution. Very likely the 
cause would not come within the reach of his own mind, 
would have to be sought in the unconscious. The poem starts 
with its initial state of despair as a datum. It assigns neither 
a reason for such despair, nor a reason for emerging from it. 
The propulsion that carries the soul up the stairs in the third 
canto is as arbitrary and unfathomable as the original state 
of suffering. It is open to a Freudian naturalist to believe that 
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the source of a propulsion of this kind would also have to be 
sought deep in the psychic history and constitution of the 
individual, in facts and influences of which the individual 
himself would be unconscious until analysis had exposed 
them to view—analysis, needless to say, which on the strength 
of literary texts alone could not well be carried beyond a very 
general stage, which would really reveal little about the in- 
dividual. 

But now what is Ash Wednesday, looked at in its entirety? 
It is a poem, no doubt of personal origin, yet always to be 
regarded as a work of imagination and art, expressing the 
experience of religious conversion. It projects in images and 
symbols the distinct stages from what seemed absolute despair 
to consent both of belief and will, not without human vacilla- 
tion, in the conception of the divine. 

Why is a poem of this kind entitled “Ash Wednesday”—a 
day for services of penance and humiliation? The poem sur- 
veys the grounds for humility in the widest sense; these are 
found in the entire religious history of the speaker, in which 
conversion marks the central fact. The poem contains its 
vision of beatitude, but this is not the predominating note. 
The spirit which speaks in Ash Wednesday seems in the main 
tortured, fearful, almost abject; yet it speaks in the end with 
a human dignity which is not abject, but deeply moving. 


Suffer me not to be separated 


And let my cry come unto Thee. 


Vv 


With all this, more than one reader will be asking, why is 
Ash Wednesday a poem for this age? What has this piece of 
all but Catholic piety in all but medieval symbols to say to 
us today? This question can be merged in a larger one, on 
which Mr. Eliot himself has commented: how is it that we 
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can enjoy and respect poetry founded on beliefs which we 
cannot share? Why have I, for example, been at such pains 
to interpret a religious poem when I can pretend to no com- 
munity of belief with it? 

To a reader convinced that literature is inescapably moral, 
the answer does not lie at a distance. Literature is not moral 
when it goes in for precepts and injunctions, when it says 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 


and so on. This is not moral but immoral. It is mistaking the 
functions of things, confusing art with exhortation, cruelly 
abusing poetry to do something for virtue, the net quantity 
of which is never enlarged by literary encouragement. But 
when literature says, through the lips of Thoreau, that “the 
mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation,” * it is profoundly 
moral, for it truly defines a moral condition in which men 
actually live. Whenever men make a choice, pass a judgment, 
suffer a catastrophe, whenever they wrestle with self-reproach, 
delude themselves with a false hope or struggle to define a 
true one, they expose the fact that life is a series of moral 
conditions, a succession of states which affect the integrity or 
corruption, harmony or conflict, belief in life or cynicism 
toward it, of the human creature. Every noun that can des- 
ignate a recognizable human characteristic names a fragment 
of the moral sphere: generosity, meanness, justice, cruelty, 
self-sufficiency, or dependence. When moral life turns inward, 
when its cravings and purposes, its health or morbidness are 
only in the least direct ways related to material interest, when 
its problems are not those of ambition or friendship or active 
responsibility, but rather of will and belief, of the true or 
the false as applied to some conception or other of the sum 


4 Walden, Concord Edition (Boston, 1929), 8. 
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of things and our sense of obligation to it, then moral ex- 
perience becomes religious or spiritual. 

No man escapes moral experience, although his recogni- 
tion of it may be low and his practice degraded. Spirituality 
is no doubt rare; yet only a consciousness of our own experi- 
ence is enough to bring us at least to its borders. And what 
men cannot escape, literature cannot; it also is unavoidably 
moral and frequently spiritual. Not poetry alone or tragedy, 
but comedy and prose fiction which attempt with any hon- 
esty to represent life, deal whether they like it or not with 
moral experience. Fiction makes its light shine on the just 
and the unjust, the scruplous and the unscrupulous; and to 
the extent that it gets the moral picture right can we take a 
serious or even an intelligently comic interest in it. 

Moral experience inspires explanations, different in differ- 
ent men. One man finds the only adequate conception of what 
he has suffered and learned of the world in a religious or the- 
ological system; another finds it adequately represented by a 
naturalistic philosophy. But in each case it was moral experi- 
ence in a natural world that called for explanation, and that 
experience is what continues to give all explanations a com- 
mon ground of reference. If a work of literature is faithful 
to some part of moral experience, and truly utters it, the 
work will be intelligible to us, and we can respect and enjoy 
it without sharing its ultimate beliefs. As long as despair at 
the course of human life and reconciliation with it are pos- 
sible, as long as the human spirit can pass by stages from one 
condition to the other, a true report of those stages will speak 
to our experience, whether or not it passes into a realm of 
belief where we cannot follow it. Only moral nonsense about 
the world we all know is ultimately offensive, as when a writer 
tells us that we can have our cake and eat it too, or that cruel- 
ty is a civilized virtue, or that the release of inhibitions will 
bring about the perfect commonwealth. 

We all have occasions enough for humility. We can see, in 
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moments of vision, the single human will horribly poised 
over an abyss of destruction and emptiness. We need, if we 
can find it, some image of consecration to which we can turn 
the spiritual eye that lives even in the bodily man. We have 
the materials of experience to which Ash Wednesday can 
speak, whether or not we share the poet’s conception of the 
universe. 











FIVE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA IN ITS 
EARLY DAYS 


ROBERT WATERSTON LORD 


N October 30, 1849, I took passage from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in the ship Henry Ware of Kennebunk for San 
Francisco, California.* I purchased and took with me a port- 
able steam engine and various pieces of machinery suited for 
the manufacture of building material. I had previously made 
arrangement with a practical and experienced house-builder 
and carpenter to join me in business in San Francisco, on his 
arrival there, by way of the Isthmus of Panama route, by 
which route he proposed to go to San Francisco and meet me 
on my arrival there. Although he started in season to have 
arrived before I did, he did not get there until three months 
after that time, having been delayed by shipwreck and sick- 
ness. In the meantime I had made other business arrange- 
ments and disposed of my engine and most of the machinery. 
Some of the passengers of the Henry Ware were residents of 
Kennebunk, but most of the twenty-eight in number be- 
longed in the vicinity of Boston. This ship, of about goo tons, 
was commanded and manned principally by Kennebunk 
men. Noah Nasun was captain and his brother Edward was 
first mate. John Adams Lord was supercargo. 
We sailed from Boston harbor about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, October 30, 1849, and had a fine run down to 
latitude 4 north, and longitude 30 west, when we were be- 


1 The writer of this narrative was Robert Waterston Lord (1828-1923), 
a prominent manufacturer of Kennebunk, Maine, and member of the Maine 
House of Representatives and Senate. A native of Kennebunk, Mr. Lord 
attended North Yarmouth Academy and entered Bowdoin College in 1845 
but left at the end of his sophomore year, having decided upon “a mercantile 
or mechanical career.” After a year in a machine shop in Gloucester, New 
Jersey, he transferred to the Holyoke, Massachusetts, machine shop as journey- 
man machinist. At the height of the gold rush in 1849, he decided to go to 
California. His narrative is taken up at this point. 

A second and concluding part will-be printed in the September Quarterly. 
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calmed four days. We crossed the equator on the third of 
December. From this time until we sighted the Falkland 
Islands, January 10, 1850, we had a good deal of head winds. 
We arrived at Cape San Diego, January 14, and on account 
of unfavorable winds came to anchor that evening, near the 
entrance to the Straits of Le Maire, in company with several 
other California-bound vessels. The next morning being fair 
with a fair wind, the whole fleet of waiting vessels passed 
through the Straits, rounded Cape Horn about midnight, 
and on the morning of the seventeenth were in the Pacific 
Ocean. The weather continued very fine and the passage 
pleasant from there to San Francisco. 

On board our ship the time passed monotonously and un- 
eventfully. Daylight was usually passed taking note of what- 
ever came in sight, either of vessels, fish, or birds. We had a 
good supply of fowls and pigs on board, so that we did not 
suffer at any time for want of fresh meats. At times we had 
a supply of fresh porpoise and dolphin added to our larder. 
On one occasion we regaled ourselves with the flesh of a nice- 
looking man-eating shark, which perhaps was not so palatable 
at that time, from the fact that he was caught on the day that 
a man was lost overboard from a Spanish brig which we had 
observed during the day within a short distance to the wind- 
ward. Towards evening the brig changed her course and came 
near enough to ask if there were any good Catholics on board 
our ship. If so, she desired their prayers for the soul of a sea- 
man whom they had lost overboard that day. Nearly every 
fair evening of the voyage was passed in the cabin by the cap- 
tain, the mate, Mr. John A. Lord, and myself playing cards. 
After leaving San Francisco, Mr. Lord completed the voyage 
around the world by the way of Calcutta, as supercargo of the 
ship. South of the equator, albatross kept company with our 
ship the greater part of the passage, and the passengers often 
amused themselves by catching them with fish-lines trailing 
from the stern of the vessel. A singular result always hap- 
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pened; after they had been caught and remained a short time 
on the vessel's deck, they became so seasick that they vomited 
and had either to be killed or thrown overboard. In flight 
or on the water, they seemed perfectly at home although hun- 
dreds of miles from land. The only other things of interest 
we saw were schools of porpoise and dolphin and occasionally 
a few whales in the distance. 

The clipper ship Argonaut of Boston, with nearly 300 pas- 
sengers, many of whom our passengers were acquainted with, 
sailed past us while we were anchored in Boston harbor, 
about three hours before we sailed. On the morning of March 
16, we found ourselves, at daylight, off San Francisco, near 
the Golden Gate, with only one ship in sight ahead of us at 
the mouth of the harbor. Later on this ship proved to be the 
Argonaut. We had not seen her since we left Boston; and as 
she was rated a clipper ship, and our ship, the Henry Ware, 
had no claim to that distinction, we were very much pleased 
to come to anchor in the harbor of San Francisco less than 
one hour after she did, thus beating her two hours on the trip. 

Most of our passengers left for the gold mines immediately 
on arriving in San Francisco, expecting to be able to get their 
pile and return home in a few months; but so far as I have 
since learned, many of them did return in a short time, gen- 
erally without the hoped-for pile. Some of them were even 
under the necessity of borrowing their return passage money 
of friends. Part of the ship’s crew deserted our ship in San 
Francisco, but the greater number remained with her on 
her return voyage and by so doing doubtless realized more 
both of money and satisfaction in the end than those who 
deserted. On arriving at San Francisco, while the ship was 
anchored in the harbor, I set up my steam engine on her deck, 
and with it helped to discharge most of her cargo into lighters 
alongside. Before leaving the ship one of the ship's passengers, 
Henry Howe, of Malden, Massachusetts, a watch and clock 
maker, formed a partnership with me for the manufacture in 
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San Francisco of scales for the weighing of gold and gold dust 
taken from the mines. At this time there was a good demand 
for these scales, and few of them to be had in that market. 

After the cargo of the Henry Ware had been discharged, I 
stored my engine and machinery, and we secured satisfactory 
rooms on the street floor of a building located on a court 
running from Washington Street to Clay Street. These rooms 
were just back of the City Plaza, about in the center of the 
city. Our start in business was satisfactory and we had good 
reason to look forward to a prosperous and successful busi- 
ness, but, as with many thousands of others there at that date, 
the night of May 20, 1850, brought a total change in the pros- 
pects of the future, for on that night the entire central por- 
tion of the city was swept by fire, so that the next morning 
nothing but ruins and ashes remained. Nearly all our effects 
in the scale business were destroyed by the fire. Of all our 
stock nothing was saved except small portions of finished 
work which we had fortunately placed in chests or boxes and 
were able to remove by hauling them into the street. We then 
dragged them by short relays down Washington Street to its 
junction with Montgomery Street. There we discovered a 
cellar, which had been left by the workmen the evening be- 
fore only partly completed, and in which their tools still re- 
mained. We had only time to dump our chests and boxes 
into this cellar and cover them up with sand. The next day, 
on visiting this spot with very little hope of finding anything 
of our property remaining, we were greatly rejoiced to dig 
from beneath the covering of sand all of our possessions, en- 
tirely uninjured. I still have in my possession two of the 
chests and some of their contents which now show very slight 
marks of the fiery blast which swept over them that night. 

As soon as we could obtain new quarters and sufficient ma- 
terial for continuing our work, we located ourselves in a small 
canvas-covered frame building among the sand-hills at the 
head of Pacific Street. 
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These new quarters were rather unfavorably located for 
business, but with considerable courage we started in again, 
with a bright business prospect in sight. We had just got fair- 
ly started when I was taken seriously sick, and at the same 
time met with an accident by cutting the instep of my foot on 
a broken bottle. This sickness and lameness so weakened me 
that I decided, on the advice of my physician, to leave San 
Francisco at once, and to take a trip by sea either to the Sand- 
wich Islands or to Oregon. 

I therefore sold my interest in the gold scale business to my 
partner and took watches and jewelry for the larger part of 
my pay. At once I engaged passage to Oregon on the Brig 
Seguin, of Bath, Maine, Captain Norton, master. I was not 
informed of the exact date when she was to sail from San 
Francisco, and did not learn it till Sunday morning. She was 
to leave port that afternoon. I had had all my baggage car- 
ried on board the day before. I had a deposit of money in a 
San Francisco banking house which it was quite essential 
that I should take with me. The bank was closed for business 
on Sunday, but on going there I found the cashier, who told 
me that all the gold was locked up in the vaults, but that he 
had silver enough outside the vaults to pay my claims if I 
would accept it. At that time in California the only currency 
in use was silver and gold, and as silver weighed sixteen dol- 
lars to the pound, I had more weight than without help I 
could carry on board the vessel; so I had the silver packed in 
boxes and shipped as merchandise, and I managed to get a 
truck in season to deliver it on board. 

We had fine weather on our trip to Oregon, with a passage 
of four days only. The only notable event was the meeting 
of several heavily loaded passenger vessels on their way to San 
Francisco. We were accompanied all of one day by a school 
of humpbacked whales, which afforded entertainment for 
our ship’s company by swimming close alongside, sometimes 
diving directly underneath the vessel and coming up close 
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at hand either ahead or astern. Shooting at them with revol- 
vers did not seem to trouble them or drive them away. There 
were eight passengers only on board, two of whom were cap- 
tains of the United States Cavalry, whose companies had rid- 
den on horseback across the country to Vancouver, Oregon, 
from St. Louis, while their captains had come by water, by 
the way of Panama. Three other passengers were Oregonians 
returning from the California mines. One was a Texan, who 
claimed to be a physician, but had, since coming to Califor- 
nia, taken up the business of trading in pigs and poultry. He 
now was on his way to Oregon to obtain a fresh supply. The 
other passengers were a young man from Providence, Rhode 
Island, somewhat out of health from the effects of malaria 
while in the mines, and myself. 

On our arrival at Portland, Oregon, we separated for our 
several destinations. I remained in Portland a few days and 
found it a very small hamlet. Although covered with forest 
trees, its streets and squares and building lots were staked off 
and laid out for a city. Scattered about the whole area there 
were not more than a dozen rough buildings, all of which 
were built of logs. In one of these by chance I became ac- 
quainted with a young man, Thomas Hobbs, from North 
Berwick, Maine, who was then proprietor of a small variety 
store there, but who soon afterwards returned home and mar- 
ried a Miss Susan Emery, daughter of John Emery of Ken- 
nebunk Landing. Mr. Hobbs, during most of the remainder 
of his life, was a clerk in the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The outlook at that time did not offer much prospect of a 
city of two hundred and twenty-five thousand population, at 
which it was rated in 1910. I decided to locate at Oregon City, 
which was an older settled town twelve miles further up the 
Willamette River. For several years it had been a center of 
trade for the valley above. From that date, however, it has 
made very little gain in population, as compared with other 
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business points in Oregon. Still I had faith enough in Port- 
land to buy two building lots, which, after holding for about 
fifteen years, I sold at a satisfactory profit. At Oregon City I 
leased a building in the central part of the town, and opened 
a combined mercantile and mechanical business. Before leav- 
ing San Francisco, I had bought an assortment of fancy goods, 
jewelry, et cetera, besides what I had received from my for- 
mer partner in San Francisco. I had a good assortment of ma- 
chinists’ tools, but was especially equipped for repairs on 
guns, of which almost every resident of that part of the coun- 
try owned at least one. At that date Oregon City was a vil- 
lage of perhaps one hundred rough dwelling houses, one 
hotel, half a dozen stores, two small churches, one lumber 
mill, and several blacksmith and carpenter shops. 

While living at Oregon City I had several interesting ex- 
periences, among which was a short visit soon after my arrival 
to the country home of two of my fellow passengers from San 
Francisco. I left Oregon City on Sunday morning on horse- 
back and arrived at Salem, a distance of thirty miles, at six 
o'clock and reached their ranch five miles beyond at about 7 
o'clock. 

The family on this ranch consisted of the two young men 
whom I was visiting and a sister of about sixteen or eighteen 
years of age and their father. I arrived in time to take supper 
with the family. After having enjoyed a social evening, 
around the kitchen stove, which was located in the ell of a 
partly-finished story-and-a-half cottage, I was shown to my 
bed in the front room of the main house. As I blew out my 
candle and retired, I noticed that the room contained another 
bed in the opposite corner. Both of the young men retired 
at the same time that I did, by mounting a ladder to the loft 
above, and soon everything was quiet except an occasional 
sound of the father and daughter talking in the adjoining 
kitchen. As I was quite tired, it was but a few minutes before 
I was well on the way to dreamland. I was wakened by the 
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creaking of the floor at the foot of my bed. My first impulse 
was to sit upright in bed and look for the cause of the dis- 
turbance. But on my first and only glance in the direction of 
the noise I decided to keep under my blankets; for by the dim 
candlelight I noted that the young lady of the house, partly 
disrobed, was preparing to retire in the opposite bed. I felt 
that I had committed a great breach of etiquette in waking 
up and was terribly mortified at the fact, but as I could not 
help the matter by making excuses, I simply buried my head 
still deeper in my pillows and tried to forget myself in sleep. 
The end of the embarrassing event, however, had not yet 
come: although drowsiness soon overcame me, so that I fell 
into a sound sleep, I was again startled by a grasp on my 
shoulder. I sprang up in bed to gaze in astonishment upon the 
smiling face of paterfamilias looking down upon me and ask- 
ing if I would please move over a little so that he could share 
the bed with me. What could I do but apologize and assure 
him that I was very glad to share it? With him as my bed- 
fellow I passed a very quiet and comfortable night. In the 
morning, I concluded it would be as well not to make any 
comments on the happenings of the night before. 

After breakfast I started on my return to Oregon City and 
arrived there safely that evening. 

On the occasion of the arrival of the newly appointed gov- 
ernor of the territory of Oregon, welcoming salutes were fired 
by two men with a cannon located on the brink of the river- 
bluff, directly in front of my shop. At the last discharge both 
men disappeared from sight and the cannon tipped over on 
its side. I hastened to the spot in order to ascertain the cause, 
and found both men lying among the rocks, each looking like 
a shapeless bunch of burning rags. After putting out the fire 
in their burning clothes, I managed to summon help, and 
they were carried to an empty back room in my shop, where 
doctors attended them. It was then found that one of them 
had lost part of his hand and his face was burnt with powder. 
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The other man was terribly mangled, so that he lost one arm 
and one eye and was lamed for life by splinters from the ram- 
mer tearing his legs badly. Both of these men were operated 
on in my back shop, which had to be used for a hospital for 
several weeks. 

Later on in the season, I was again called upon to care for 
an invalid and make my shop a hospital, for one of my fellow- 
passengers in the brig Seguin from San Francisco to Oregon 
City, who claimed a home in Providence, Rhode Island, graft- 
ed himself upon my hospitality. After I had cared for him for 
several weeks while sick with malaria fever, he rewarded me 
for my services by borrowing sufficient money to pay his pas- 
sage to San Francisco and gave me in return a worthless order 
upon parties who insisted that they were in no way indebted 
to him. My experiences, however, were not all of that kind. 

One day a messenger came to me, asking me to come to the 
hotel at once, as a friend wanted to see me. On arrival there, 
I was shown to one of the chambers and was told that the 
occupant was quite sick and in a great deal of pain. On going 
in I recognized my fellow passenger, the Texas doctor. He at 
first complained of a great deal of pain, but looked the pic- 
ture of good health. He told me he was very much bloated 
with dropsy, and when I assured him that he looked well and 
tried to comfort him, he insisted that I should go over his 
entire anatomy and punch him with my fingers, particularly 
about his stomach, while he lay stretched upon his back upon 
the bed. He kept saying, “Now, don’t you see that I’ve got 
the dropsy?”” After my trying awhile to laugh him out of 
this idea and telling him he had better send for a doctor if 
he wanted to find out what was the matter with him, he con- 
sented that I should call in a nearby physician, who had for 
years been a doctor of the Hudson Bay Company. This old 
Hudson Bay doctor, on examining his brother physician, 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise when he told him that 
he had simply strained himself by his week’s horseback riding 
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in search of pigs and hens in the upper valley, but that after 
a day's rest in bed, he would probably be ready to resume his 
journey. The doctor and I then left his room together, and 
I have never seen the Texas doctor and pig dealer since, as 
he boarded a steamer for San Francisco the next day and took 
his pigs with him. 

Later in the season I moved into new quarters, the building 
which I first occupied having been sold to be made into a 
dwelling-house. My new quarters consisted of only two rooms 
on the ground floor and an unfurnished room overhead. The 
two lower rooms I occupied for business purposes, sleeping 
in the room overhead, to which the only access was by lad- 
der from the rooms below. There was but very little danger 
of theft in Oregon at that time, and I seldom fastened my 
outside door. One quite dark night I was suddenly awakened 
by a tremendous racket in the rooms below, which sounded 
as if somebody was smashing everything to pieces. It was ac- 
companied by fearful swearing and shouting. I could get no 
answer to my inquiry as to what the trouble was or who was 
making it. The noise ceased as suddenly as it had commenced. 
I dressed and went down as soon as I could, and could still 
hear the shouting at a distance. After a short time I met 
people on the street with lanterns who told me they were 
hunting for a crazy man who had at one time been confined 
in the building I then occupied, but had broken loose that 
night from another house not far off. He was soon caught 
and shut up again. After that night I took care to fasten my 
outside door securely. 

At this same place a rather amusing incident happened 
soon afterwards. On opening my outside door as usual one 
morning, I found three Indians posted directly in front of 
the door, one of them a man, another a squaw, and the third 
an Indian girl apparently about sixteen or eighteen years of 
age. The man and the squaw stood plainly out in sight about 
ten or fifteen feet away, while the young girl seemed to be 
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hiding behind a large pine tree about twenty feet away. On 
looking at them more closely, I concluded that they were 
father, mother, and daughter. At first I paid very little atten- 
tion to them, as there were always many Indians about town, 
and that morning I thought these just happened to be there 
at that time and would soon go away. But they still hung 
about. I noticed that they were all rigged up in uncommonly 
fine clothes, and that the girl was streaked and striped over 
her face and arms with bright vermilion and blue paint, and 
wore a remarkably bright red calico gown; so I decided to 
ask my neighbor, Mr. Johnson, who had been an employe of 
the Hudson Bay Company and could speak the Indian lan- 
guage, what these Indians were hanging around so long for. 
They told him they were in search of a husband for their 
daughter, who, during the conversation, would occasionally 
dodge out into sight from behind the tree and then back 
again as though she were a very timid and bashful young 
damsel. My friend Johnson did not hesitate to start the whole 
family off in a hurry, and he mixed his good advice with some 
quite expressive explanation which they seemed to fully un- 
derstand. That was the last I saw of this marriageable “young 
lady.” 

During the last of August, I acted for two weeks as engi- 
neer of the steamer Astoria, which ran on the river between 
Portland and Astoria, and in times of high water went to Ore- 
gon City. I took this position only to accommodate the cap- 
tain of the boat, who had discharged the former engineer on 
account of his intemperate habits and could find no one to 
take his place. After acting as engineer of this boat with very 
little rest night or day for over two weeks, and seeing no 
immediate prospect of relief, I got the captain to stop the 
boat on one of her trips up the river at a landing. I went 
about three miles back into the country to the farm of an old 
engineer who had come to Oregon from Ohio. I had heard 
he was tired of farming. I found him at home and he at once 
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engaged to take the boat back on her return trip to Astoria. 
He did so, and I returned to Oregon City. I found this change 
quite an interesting one for a short time, but very arduous 
and trying after the first week. It gave a chance for only a few 
hours’ sleep each day, and was a constant strain on the nerves 
to keep the engine in order and keep up sufficient steam with 
pine and fir cordwood as my only fuel. 

At that date, salmon were so abundant in the streams and 
bays along the coast of Oregon that they could be caught in 
great numbers. Even those of the largest size could be bought 
for twenty-five cents each. The Indians caught them in large 
numbers and cured and dried them for food during the win- 
ter season. At Oregon City a fall of twenty-four feet in the 
river delayed their progress to their spawning beds on the 
stream higher up. At times the water near the falls was fairly 
black with them as they crowded to the foot of the rapids on 
the western side of the river, in their attempt to pass up the 
incline there, to the still water above. The first rise in these 
rapids was eight feet. Many fish were killed in the attempt to 
make this first rise, floated back, and lined the shores below 
with dead salmon. These dead fish in the summer time were 
quite offensive, as were also the burial places of the Indians 
along the Columbia River. It was the custom, particularly 
of the river Indians at that date, to place their dead, together 
with all their personal property, in one of their dugouts or 
canoes and to leave them on one of the islands or one of the 
prominent points on the banks of the river, exposed to view. 
I remember one quite large island below Vancouver, which 
the whites named Burial Island. Its whole surface seemed to 
be covered with canoes in which the dead had been left. 

Some tribes of Indians in the interior of Oregon were a 
more intelligent class than those nearer the coast. Some of 
them, like the Umpquas and the Umatilla tribes, owned large 
droves of cattle and horses. They also occupied rich farming 
lands, which were valuable to sell to the whites, although 
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they did not themselves cultivate them. The shore and river 
Indians were a shiftless set, and spent most of their time hang- 
ing about the settlements, begging and occasionally doing 
some small jobs at boating, but seldom any heavy work. They 
were confirmed gamblers and would at times gamble away the 
last rag upon their backs. It was their custom to choose sides 
of from twenty to thirty, and squatting upon the ground in 
two rows facing each other, with a long, dry wooden pole be- 
tween, for hours beat upon the pole and sing while they 
played a game very similar to the old-fashioned children’s 
game of “Button, button, who's got the button?” They would 
beat the pole and keep up a continued shouting at the same 
time, while the side holding the button, or whatever trinket 
they had, would pass it up and down their line, and, at a 
given signal, would ask the other side to locate it. In so doing, 
different bets or wagers would be made, even to the limit of 
all they owned or ever hoped to own. 

The nearest Indian village to Oregon City was at the 
mouth of the Clackamas River, about one mile distant. The 
noise of the gamblers there would often disturb the residents 
of the town all night and was very annoying. 

Occasionally in the fall of the year, I indulged in a few 
hours’ tramp in the woods of the vicinity and usually brought 
back a few grouse or rabbit for game. But one afternoon when 
out alone, about three miles from town, I shot my first buck 
deer with simply a charge of bird shot, which only stunned 
him by striking him in the head. I ran to him quickly enough 
to catch him by the horns. He gave me all the exercise I could 
stand, to hold him while I dispatched him with a sheath- 
knife which I carried in my belt. I then went back to a small 
opening, where a settler named Sharpe lived, in order to ob- 
tain his help in packing out my game. When I got there his 
wife told me he had gone to Oregon City and would not get 
home until evening. My only recourse then was to take an 
old white horse which was feeding near the house, but for 
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which I could find no pack saddle or bridle of any kind. I 
did find a long piece of rope, with which I led him through 
the woods back to my quarry. After having dressed the deer 
my next difficulty was to get him on the horse’s back, and it 
was very fortunate that the old horse, instead of objecting, 
as most horses would have done under the circumstances, 
seemed rather to enjoy the situation, and stood perfectly still 
and quiet while I finally succeeded in throwing the deer 
across his back. I then tied his fore and hind legs together 
under his belly like a girth, and secured him in that position 
as well as I could with the long rope that I had taken from the 
house. By walking by the side of the horse, and occasionally 
balancing the load as well as I could, I managed at last to land 
my deer in front of the cabin of my friend. As one quarter 
of the deer would be load enough for me to pack back to 
town, I gave all the rest to the Sharpes and arrived home 
about dark with my venison and two grouse. 

During the fall of 1850 and the winter of 1851, little of 
event happened except the departure for home of two inti- 
mate friends with whom I had been acquainted since my first 
arrival in Oregon. They had been very prosperous and suc- 
cessful in their business. When they were ready to start for 
home, they brought all their little fortune to my house. It 
was in gold coin which had previously been buried under 
their shop. They arranged as best they could for carrying it 
themselves about their persons and in grip-sacks, rather than 
to exchange it at San Francisco for a banker’s draft or bills 
of exchange. They started off in good spirits and I trust ar- 
rived safely home. One was named Ludwig and came from 
Michigan; the other's name was Little, and he came from 
Washington, D.C... . 

In January and February, 1851, Oregonians returned from 
northern California, with accounts of wonderful discoveries 
of gold on Scott River. At first these reports did not affect 
me more than many others that I had heard before. But when 
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I was shown the coarse gold nuggets which they had brought 
home with them, I yielded to the pressure and decided to see 
and judge for myself the truth of their stories. I at once 
bought a train of fourteen pack-horses, and engaged a young 
English boy for help. The last of February, I started from 
Oregon City with my pack train for the upper Willamette 
Valley, there to buy bacon and flour enough to load my ani- 
mals and from there to go into the newly discovered mines 
of northern California. I had packed and stored all my per- 
sonal property with the firm of McKinley and Company, in 
Oregon City. My friend Johnson, the old Hudson Bay em- 
ploye, assisted me in selecting my horses and outfit for the 
trip. One rainy morning the last of February I started alone 
with thirteen loose and one mounted horse, and crossed the 
river on the ferry to Linn City on the opposite bank. During 
that day the rain poured and the mud was knee-deep, but I 
slowly plodded through it, driving my loose horses before me, 
headed for the town of Lafayette, which was about thirty 
miles further up the valley. There was only a single horse 
trail to guide me, and that led nearly the whole way through 
a dense forest. 

At dusk I found myself still on the road, with no refuge 
for the night in sight. I still kept on, until just after dark a 
light appeared on the left of the trail. Although I could dis- 
tinguish no building, I made up my mind that the light indi- 
cated a habitation of some kind and I directed my course 
towards it. On coming nearer to the light I found it appeared 
to shine from the window of a small log cabin, which had sev- 
eral other small buildings near it. As I drove my horse in 
front of the cabin, a man at once appeared at the door and 
asked me who I was and what I wanted. He kindly told me I 
was welcome to spend the night with him, and he would do 
what he could for the entertainment of both man and beast 
till morning. I dismounted and with his help drove my horses 
into a corral which was near at hand. He brought out enough 
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of grain and straw to feed them for the night, which they 
seemed to appreciate as none of our party had broken fast 
since morning. I regret that I have forgotten the name of my 
kind host of this first night of my journey. He was a young 
western man who had quite recently emigrated to Oregon 
and was making an attempt to secure a home in the new ter- 
ritory. I was somewhat surprised to learn from him that I 
had come only thirteen miles from Oregon City that day. I 
passed a comfortable night and at eight o'clock the next 
morning started again upon the road, with better weather 
and somewhat better travelling. I arrived at Lafayette at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, but could find no accommodations 
for the night there; so I had to push on to a ranch three miles 
distant, where I was told I could probably get taken care of 
for the night. 

I was just in time to take supper with the family. On going 
inside, I found that the cabin, although pretty large, was al- 
ready well filled. Besides the father and mother, there were 
three daughters, two sons, and two hired men, living in a 
long one-room cabin. The front part was used for a living 
room, a dining room, and a sleeping room. A range of berths 
extended the whole length of the cabin except the extreme 
back end, which was used for a kitchen and a scullery. These 
berths were, however, a little more refined than the common 
run of border-life arrangements, for they had neat muslin 
curtains in front of each of them. After supper, when I had 
been thoroughly questioned as to what I was and what I was 
trying to do, a bunk was assigned to me; and, as the rest of 
the party soon began to disappear behind the curtains, I con- 
cluded that I too was expected to follow suit. So without de- 
lay I found myself inside of comfortable quarters and was 
soon in oblivion of the outside world. 

The next morning the weather was fine. After a hearty 
breakfast at six o'clock, with plenty of pork, hominy, fresh 
eggs, and good cream, but poor coffee, the old gentleman of 
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the house escorted me around his premises. He told me that 
he had moved here from Pike County, Missouri, with barely 
enough means to reach this spot. Now he owned countless 
horses and cattle, and a large ranch in the very best part of 
the valley. I had made an appointment with my helper that 
he should meet me in ten days at Lafayette, as I intended to 
stop in this vicinity in order to recruit my horses. I asked Mr. 
Durgan, the ranchman, if he would accommodate me and my 
outfit for that length of time. This he said he could not do 
but would refer me to a neighbor who lived about one mile 
from him, and he pointed out his cabin, across the prairie. I 
at once saddled my horse and rode over to interview this 
neighbor, whose name was Henry Davis. He was living in a 
comfortable single-room cabin, and his family consisted of 
himself, his wife, and one small child. Mr. Davis was quite 
ready to accommodate me. His wife was a very pleasant young 
woman, the daughter of a physician who lived at Lafayette, 
and appeared equally ready with her husband to take me for 
a boarder, one reason being, as I judged, that the receipts 
from my board brought her as well as her husband a little 
more ready cash, of which there was not a superabundance at 
that time among the farmers of Oregon. I drove my entire 
retinue to the Davis farm and was duly installed one of the 
family. The new green grass on the prairie made good feed 
and I turned my horses loose with little fear or danger of 
their straying far away. It is one of the peculiarities of Indian 
horses that, having travelled together for a short time, they 
seem to form an attachment for each other, and when turned 
loose will still keep in a band by themselves. 

My stay at the Davis ranch was on the whole rather un- 
eventful. I spent most of my time out of doors and at times 
assisted Mr. Davis in his farm work. At other times I went out 
with my gun and occasionally shot a brant, of which there 
were great numbers at that time feeding upon the new prairie 
grass. One very foggy morning, however, I met with an ex- 
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perience which came near finishing my shooting for all future 
time. I had gone about two miles from the cabin and was at 
the bottom of a small valley. I took a shot at some brants 
feeding on the opposite hillside, when I was suddenly startled 
by a noise which sounded like distant thunder. This noise 
seemed to approach nearer, and before I could move from 
my position, I found myself completely hemmed in by a drove 
of wild Mexican cattle, which, as it closed in upon me, formed 
a circle of bellowing brutes, with frothing bulls forming the 
front line not more than ten feet away. To my own wonder, I 
did not become in the least nervous or frightened, although 
the danger of being trampled to death or torn by the horns 
of this infuriated host can be readily conceived. I simply fin- 
ished loading my gun, and as I believe, without showing any 
sign of fear, started toward that point of the hillside on which 
the nearest climbable tree appeared. As I stepped forward, to 
my surprise, the circle opened just enough for me to pass 
through the threatening ring. Then what is reputed to be “the 
better part of valor” quickly placed me on the friendly limbs 
of the nearest oak. I had a chance while on my “safety perch” 
to rejoice over my fortunate escape. After a few minutes, with 
a few friendly shakings of the horns at their late prisoner, 
the bulls led off in their retreat and quickly disappeared over 
the ridge from whence they had come. The report of the gun 
and the smell of the powder had probably excited their curi- 
osity and brought them over to investigate. 

After my ten days’ stay with Mr. Davis was ended by the 
arrival of my helper, we proceeded farther up the valley. At 
a flour mill near the head of the Willamette valley, I bought 
flour in fifty and one hundred pound sacks. From farmers 
along the route I also bought sufficient bacon to load my pack 
animals with about two hundred and fifty pounds each, keep- 
ing a riding horse for each of us. Up to this time we had trav- 
elled alone. At the head of the Willamette Valley we crossed 
over a divide into the valley of the North Umpqua River. At 
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the crossing of this river there was a ferry, by which we and 
the packs were ferried across. The horses had to swim the 
stream, which at that time was very high, owing to recent 
rains. At this ferry we were joined by several men who, like 
ourselves, were on their way to the new mines. It rained all 
the afternoon, and on arrival at the crossing of the next 
stream, called Cow Creek, a distance of about eight miles from 
the Umpqua ferry, we found the stream too high to be safely 
forded; so we camped upon its northern bank, on which there 
were two terraces. The lower one was about eight feet and 
the upper about twenty feet above the water of the stream, 
when we went into camp. At this time I think we had ten in 
our party. After unloading our packs upon the upper terrace 
and turning our horses loose to take care of themselves, the 
Indians in the vicinity being supposed to be friendly, we pre- 
pared for the night. 

The packs were covered and protected from the rain by 
saddle blankets of the pack-horses; then each individual of 
the party arranged for his own accommodation for eating and 
sleeping. None of the company had any other covering than 
what shelter he could make with the blankets with which he 
was fairly well provided. It continued to rain hard. After sup- 
per I selected a level spot on the lower terrace and spread a 
part of my blankets on the ground, while I used one of them 
to make a shelter tent over me for the night. Soon after dark 
I was sound asleep and slept so till about midnight, when I 
awoke to find my feet and legs wet and cold. Thinking that 
a change of position more toward the head of my bed would 
remedy the trouble, I drew myself somewhat further up. But 
after a few minutes I became aware that my feet were again 
immersed in running water and found the ground about me 
was covered with about six inches of snow. All my compan- 
ions who had camped on the lower terrace had disappeared, 
but I could hear them talking near at hand. The situation 
called for immediate action on my part. I was soon outside of 
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my shelter and carried my belongings to the terrace above, 
where without further preparation than the scraping away of 
the snow for a new bed, I was soon comfortably fixed for the 
rest of the night. In the morning I found that the whole low- 
er bench was covered with water and while those who had 
camped upon the upper bench had not been disturbed except 
by the snow, those upon the lower bench had all been routed 
out by the rising of the creek and had been obliged to change 
their quarters. As we were all stopped by the flood from going 
on or going back, we decided to make a comfortable camp for 
ourselves. Moving our baggage about one hundred feet back 
from the stream, we built a camp out of logs and brush, large 
enough to accommodate our whole party and covered it with 
blankets. After waiting several days for the water to fall, we 
were finally obliged to build a dugout with which to ferry 
the stream. This was successfully accomplished. The horses 
swam across the stream and were caught and packed or 
mounted on the other side. 

We all went on for about eight miles up the bed of Cow 
Creek towards Rogue River Valley. During the time spent in 
camp at Cow Creek some hunting was done and several deer 
were brought into camp. I went out one day with my gun, 
when the snow was still on the ground, but while I saw a 
number of deer, I did not succeed in shooting one. 

There was an Indian village about two miles from our 
camp and we had frequent visits from them, chiefly for the 
purpose of begging. They owned very few guns but the bucks 
were generally equipped with bows and arrows. They took 
the opportunity, however, to make a big row over one of 
their guns. The chief who owned it claimed it had been 
broken by one of our party, but without doubt it had been 
out of service for many years before he had brought it into 
our camp. This chief with about a dozen others who came to 
our camp that day, demanded payment for his damaged gun. 
On examination the gun lock was found to be broken, and 
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it showed that it had been been in that condition for a long 
time, and was covered with rust. This claim upon us was of 
course denied. This brought things to a climax, and the 
Indians tried to frighten us by shouting and dancing wildly 
about in what seemed to be a “war dance.” They evidently 
found after trying this game until they were pretty well 
exhausted that it didn’t work to their satisfaction, so they 
ceased in their attempt to frighten us and cleared out. 

In our further journey we were compelled to travel almost 
wholly in the bed of the swift-running water of Cow Creek 
for eight miles. Most of the way the water was up to the 
horses’ bellies and the bottom of the creek was filled with 
boulders of all sizes. It took all of one day to reach Rogue 
River ferry, which was nine miles from our morning camp. 
After being ferried across Rogue River the next morning, we 
found the travelling good and continued to make progress 
of an average of twenty-five miles per day until we arrived 
at what was known at that time as Shasta Flats, but is now 
known as Yreka. At this point rich gold placer mines had 
been discovered. Since the time of our leaving the Oregon 
settlements, we had travelled about two hundred miles. The 
trip up Rogue River and over Siskue* Mountain had been 
very pleasant and we had met with no event of note. But as 
we were in a hostile and treacherous Indian country most of 
this time, we were obliged to be constantly on our guard and 
to keep our horses picketed close to camp at night. 


2 Siskiyou. 








THE REHABILITATION OF LOYALISTS 
IN CONNECTICUT 


OSCAR ZEICHNER 


HE social composition of the loyalist class in Connecti- 

cut during the Revolution was in general similar to 
that in the other colonies. Many of its members were Angli- 
cans who during the war suffered because of their religious 
allegiance. The correspondence of Episcopalian ministers in 
Connecticut with their friends in England contains nume- 
rous indications of their active sympathy with and support 
of the royal government, combined with severe indictments 
of the motives that allegedly inspired the American cause. 
They charged that they were persecuted merely because “of 
their attachment to their Church and King,” as a result of 
which many of them were forced to take refuge at New York 
or in Canada, while others entered the army “that they might 
contribute their aid for the recovery of the King’s rights.’”* 
The loyalist clergy, fully realizing the influence of the pulpit 
in molding opinion, urged upon their parishioners the neces- 
sity of maintaining peaceful relations with the mother coun- 
try and remaining faithful subjects of the sovereign. All the 
evidence, in fact, tends to support the assertion of Ezra Stiles 
that the New England Episcopalians were among the most 
zealous defenders of the Crown.’ 

It should also be recognized that the conservative and 
prosperous elements in the province responded to the forces 
that led the same groups elsewhere to uphold the British 
cause. Conservatism characterized the sections dominated by 
the successful in politics, business, and religion, while radi- 


1 F. L. Hawks and W. S. Perry, Documentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States (New York, 1864), 1, 198-205. 

2 The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, F. B. Dexter, editor (New York, 1901), 
1, 151; Beardsley, E. E., History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut (New 
York, 1869), 1, 301, and Chapters 23 and 24. 
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calism developed mostly in those areas where economic and 
social unrest prevailed. Gipson, in his study of Jared Inger- 
soll, has observed that in most communities there was, in 
the fifteen years preceding the outbreak of the Revolution, 
a very close relationship between the existence of large 
debtor classes and the development of radical sentiment.’ It 
was natural, on the other hand, for the conservatives, whose 
high rank in society had already been secured, to denounce 
and oppose those movements that seemed to be directed 
against the social order, and thus at their own privileged 
position in it.* The wealthy and established elements in the 
community became loyalists because they feared the unset- 
tling influence of a resort to arms upon the political and 
social order. The native aristocracy of culture, wealth, re- 
ligion, and politics was naturally Tory. 

All estimates of the number of loyalists in Connecticut 
agree that in 1774 it comprised about 2,000 out of a male 
population of 25,000. A large number of these lived in the 
western towns, which had on many other issues taken a more 
conservative stand than the eastern half. During the war, 
many sought safety within the British lines, and after its 
conclusion others left their homes for England or the British 
provinces. Exact information on the number of those who 
fled has never been secured, but estimates based on scanty 
evidence place the total number who remained in the State 
at 1,000, and of those who fled, at the same figure.* 


3 L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, A Study in American Loyalism in Relation 
to British Colonial Government (New Haven, 1920), 252, Note 4. 

4 E. A. Bailey, Influences toward Radicalism in Connecticut, 1754-1775 
(Northampton, 1920), 242-243; see also F. B. Dexter, “Notes on Some of the 
New Haven Loyalists,” in Miscellaneous Historical Papers, 335; and E. B. 
Huntington, History of Stamford (Stamford, 1868), 220-221. 

5 For information on the number of loyalists in Connecticut and their 
geographical distribution, see G. A. Gilbert, “The Connecticut Loyalists,” in 
the American Historical Review, 1v (1899), 278; Bailey, Influences toward 
Radicalism in Connecticut, 244-246; W. H. Siebert, “Refugee Loyalists of 
Connecticut,” in Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Series Ill, x, 
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During the course of the war, the attitude of the state 
legislature toward the Tories changed from time to time, 
with the varying fortunes of the opposing forces. When pros- 
pects of military success appeared dim, and the activities of 
the loyalists took on a serious character, legislation to restrict 
or prohibit these activities was enacted; but when the dan- 
ger from such sources lessened, the policy of restriction was 
relaxed and the loyalists were offered the opportunity to 
escape punishment by joining the American ranks and taking 
the oath of allegiance. No loyalist was at any time attainted 
or proscribed, although general confiscation measures were 
passed. In general the policy of the State was characterized 
by a willingness to forgive and forget.* 

As a result of these changing attitudes and the opportuni- 
ties they afforded to those who might benefit by a politic 
reversal of standards, many persons shifted from one side to 
the other during the course of the war. As early as 1774, for 
example, and during the next few years, numerous cases of 
political conversion occurred. In 1777 many acknowledged 


Section u, g2; and Lorenzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists in the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1864), 1, 27. 

® The Public Records of the State of Connecticut with the Journal of the 
Council of Safety, 1776-1781, C. J. Hoadly, editor (Hartford, 1894-1922), 1, 8, 
27-28, 228-229, and 412-413; Ul, g, 280, and 386-387; m1, 234-235, and 307-309. 

There is no comprehensive treatment of the loyalists who remained in the 
United States after the establishment of American independence. Whatever 
analyses exist are sketchy and lack insight. In the conclusion of his volume 
The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution (New York, 1918), 
A. M. Schlesinger seemed to touch upon the problem when he wrote, “In the 
troubled years that followed 1783 the merchants of the country regardless of 
their antecedents drew together in an effort to found a government which 
would safeguard the interests of their class.” Although this statement literally 
refers to the role played by the merchants in framing the Constitution, it 
also reveals the fundamental economic and political unity of the merchants, 
whether formerly loyalist or Whig, as opposed to the radicals, in the period 
1783-1789. J. B. McMaster, in his first volume of the History of the People 
of the United States (New York, 1931), 108-123, discusses the loyalist question, 
but his treatment is incomplete and seriously underestimates the efforts made 
by conservative Whigs on behalf of the Tories. Connecticut is mentioned only 
twice, once in reference to Stamford (Page 116), and once to New Haven 
(Page 118). 
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and suspected Tories took advantage of a liberal statute to 
renounce allegiance to the British crown and declare their 
support of the American cause. Although this liberality was 
not constantly maintained after 1777, it was not uncommon 
for loyalists to repent their past and regain the good graces 
of the Whigs.’ This practice became more frequent when 
the success of the American armies made it appear certain 
that the states would win the war. 

The middle-of-the-road course followed by Connecticut 
during the war and its willingness to pardon those who had 
adhered to the royal cause foreshadowed the future. Once 
independence had been secured, the fundamental differences 
between conservative and radical Whigs divided them just 
as they had in the period before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. The conservative Whigs were not natural allies of 
the people who had composed the Sons of Liberty or who 
had pressed the formation of the revolutionary committees; 
they had been temporarily forced into the ranks of the radi- 
cals by British imperial policy; but conservative “families . . . 
who joined the patriot cause abandoned none of their con- 
servative principles.” * With the end of the war in 1783, these 
princip!es reasserted themselves in a split between moderate 
and radical Whigs over the policy to be followed towards the 
loyalists. The conservative Whigs, in general, urged a speedy 
reconciliation; the radicals strongly protested against the 
return of the Tories and sought to prevent those who had 
fled to or remained within the British lines from re-entering 
the State. 

The spark that set the fire raging was struck even before 
the war had ended. In the January, 1783, session of the legis- 


7 E. Peck, “The Loyalists of Connecticut,” in Publications of the Ter- 
centenary Commission of the State of Connecticut (New Haven, 1934), 21- 
22; Gilbert, “The Connecticut Loyalists,” 288-290; J. Shepard, “The Tories 
of Connecticut,” in The Connecticut Quarterly, tv, 146. 

8 S. E. Morison, Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis (Boston, 19193), 
I, 49- 
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lature, the petition of Richard Smith praying for permission 
to reside in Connecticut was considered, and after it had 
listened to “the Sentiments of Several Gentlemen, pro and 
con,” the General Assembly voted in the affirmative to allow 
Smith to reside and bring his goods into Connecticut.* Smith 
was a merchant, a former resident of Massachusetts, and 
had been proscribed as a loyalist by the latter state. Immedi- 
ately a heated controversy developed. Protests against the 
action of the legislature poured in from residents in Con- 
necticut and from radicals in other parts of New England. 
At the end of January some New London citizens set forth 
the reasons for their disapproval, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to reconsider the matter."® Letters of criti- 
cism and protest were also received from Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, and the volume of dissent became so loud 
that a committee was recommended to answer these letters." 

The matter was made more complicated by the capture 
of Smith’s goods by an American privateer. The proscribed 
Massachusetts loyalist had placed his effects upon the sloop 
Polly, which had then proceeded to sail for Connecticut. 
While it was cruising on Long Island Sound, six miles from 
the shores of that state, according to the affidavit of the out- 
fitters of the privateer, the Polly was captured, on February 
1, 1783, by the Hampton Packet, a ship commissioned by 


® Journal of the Connecticut House of Representatives, January 14 and 15, 
1783. 

10 It is interesting to notice that the objections of the New Londoners 
were especially directed against the admission of Smith’s goods into the town. 
Journal of the Connecticut House of Representatives, February 3, 1783. 

11 Connecticut Archives, xxiv, Item Number 240b. All citations from the 
Connecticut Archives in this paper refer to the Revolutionary Series. At a town 
meeting held on March 3, 1783, the residents of Cheshire strongly criticized 
the action of the General Assembly. Their resolution noted for especial censure 
that the former refugee would be allowed to collect his debts due before the 
war, and in effect, to import British goods into the State. The citizens of the 
town thereupon agreed to have no relations with Smith and voted to con- 
tinue to regard him as “an enemy to the Rights of American Freedom,” despite 
the action of the legislature. Boston Gazette and Country Journal, March 31, 


1783. 
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Congress. Since the capture had taken place outside the 
jurisdiction of Connecticut, the law of that state protecting 
Smith's property was ignored, and the vessel taken to Rhode 
Island. Smith, however, did not acquiesce complacently in 
the capture of his property. A brigantine was fitted out, and 
after a series of minor adventures the sloop was recaptured 
by Smith, who succeeded in getting his goods into New 
London. But this did not end the controversy. The backers 
of the privateer applied to the governor of Rhode Island, 
who in turn asked Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, to 
have the Polly and its cargo returned to the former state, 
where the capture might undergo a trial. This request was 
refused, as was a later petition to Governor Trumbull for 
permission to examine the cargo of the sloop.’* The publi- 
cation of the complaint of the privateer’s outfitters, which 
charged that Governor Trumbull was using the authority 
of his position to protect Smith, an “open enemy of the 
State of Massachusetts Bay,” was the starting point of a series 
of arguments on the Tory problem.** Sides were taken, pens 
were inked, and for the next few months the loyalist question 
was intimately bound up with the Smith case. 

At first the dispute was conducted on the narrow legal 
principles involved, namely whether the jurisdiction of the 
laws of Connecticut applied to those of its citizens who were 
outside the boundaries of the State, and if so, whether it con- 
flicted with the broader jurisdiction of the Congress, which 
was still at war, and which had commissioned the privateer." 
But the debates were not long confined to an interpretation 
of the law. On April 25, there appeared in the Connecticut 
Gazette the argument of a “Constitutional Whig,” who de- 
fended the seizure of Smith's goods upon the broader grounds 
of his political sympathies and affiliations. The Massachusetts 


12 It was also charged that the Polly had on board a cargo of British goods. 
13 Connecticut Gazette, March 28, 1783. 
14 Connecticut Gazette, April 4, 1783; April 18, 1783. 
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law of proscription under which Smith had been banished 
was quoted, and then a direct appeal was made to anti-loyalist 
sentiment in Connecticut. The writer declared, 


Here you see the light in which Mr. Smith was viewed in the 
State where he had been an inhabitant, and where his character 
must be supposed to be better known than it could be in this 
State. And here you also see the spirit of that State respecting the 
admission of our absentees into that State, and consequently 
what they have a right to expect from us with regard to theirs.** 


Once the loyalist controversy escaped the legal issues aris- 
ing from the Smith incident, it for the most part remained 
clear of them.”* Broader principles were invoked, and the 
scope of the dispute was widened to embrace the whole Tory 
problem in Connecticut. A frank plea to the citizens of the 
State to forget past differences was combined with a bitter 
attack upon radical sentiment, in the contentions of “A Spec- 
tator,” who described the Massachusetts act of proscription 
and banishment as “impolitic, unjust, and cruel.” His argu- 
ment tended to ignore the political reasons for the law and 
dwelt at length upon the fact that many “good” inhabitants 
had been included in its provisions of exclusion. It also 
charged that a large number of banished Tories had not 
deserved the harsh punishment that they had suffered, and 
warned that an adoption of the policy of the radicals would 
result in sacrificing the public welfare to satisfy the selfish 
interests of merely a few. In order to forestall any future criti- 
cism of his reasoning as unjust or selfish, “Spectator” modest- 
ly identified his motives and objectives with “that of the wise 
and good in all ages.” ** 


15 Connecticut Gazette, April 25, 1783. All participants in the newspaper 
debate were careful to conceal their real identity under pseudonyms. 

16 See, however, the argument of “A Constitutional Whig” in the Con- 
necticut Gazette, May g, 1783, which attempts to analyze the legal aspects of 
the question. 

17 Connecticut Gazette, May 9, 1783. 
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The debate took on added virulence from the fact that at 
the very same time the state legislature was considering what 
position it should adopt towards those loyalists who, now 
that the war was over, were returning to Connecticut. On 
January 15, 1783, the town of Norwalk had protested against 
the return of the loyalists and had petitioned the General 
Assembly to take all effective measures to prevent such a 
return.’* The legislature was forced to act, and in the same 
report that recommended the establishment of a committee 
to consider the letters of protest from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island respecting Richard Smith, it advised the ap- 
pointment of another to consider what measures should be 
adopted to prohibit the return and residence within Con- 
necticut of all those who had voluntarily remained with the 
British during the late war.’* The radicals apparently con- 
trolled the committee, for no recommendation was made 
to consider whether former loyalists should be allowed to 
return or not. It seemed to be agreed that they were to be 
excluded; the question was how this objective could best be 
achieved. 

As a result of the recommendation, a committee was set up 
which reported back to the House at the end of January. 
This report marks the high point of anti-loyalist sentiment in 
the legislature. The committee declared that all inhabitants 
of the United States who had joined or assisted the British or 
who had voluntarily remained under their jurisdiction during 
the war had thereby lost all their rights to the privileges of the 
State and therefore should not be allowed to return and re- 
side in it. In order to make this prohibition effective, the 
committee report provided that those loyalists who returned 
to the State should be sent back to areas under the control of 


18 Connecticut Archives, xxvi, Item Number 247, a, b, c, and d. 

19 Connecticut Archives, xxiv, Item Number 240b. Those loyalists who 
were able to secure the approval of the state to which they had originally 
belonged were to be excepted from these measures. 
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Great Britain. Those who returned after they had thus been 
sent back were to be liable to be whipped with not less than 
ten nor more than twenty strokes, this punishment to be re- 
peated once a month as long as they remained in the State. 
Former Tories who were able to secure the permission of 
the civil authority and to provide satisfactory assurance of 
their good behavior were to be allowed to stay in the State 
until the General Assembly had judged their case. But the 
committee intended to go no further in restoring the privi- 
leges of citizenship to the loyalists than to permit their return 
under these conditions, for it urged that all Tories who suc- 
ceeded in securing the right to remain in Connecticut be 
prohibited from voting or holding any public office for a 
period of seven years. Nor were they to be allowed to secure 
these rights even after seven years had passed, without the 
consent of three-fourths of the inhabitants of the town in 
which they resided.” 

Although this report was made in January, no action was 
taken, and consideration of it was deferred to the May ses- 
sion of the legislature.** In the meantime the controversy in 
the Smith case had placed the loyalist issue before those 
people of the State who read the Connecticut Gazette.” 
The dissatisfaction caused by his admission to citizenship, 
and the fear that returning loyalists might secure important 
political positions led a Whig writer to caution voters eager 
to remove legislators who had favored him against electing 
others who might admit all loyalists. He advised the citizens 
to consider carefully the political character of every candi- 
date, and to elect none but real Whigs, since it seemed that 
the combined forces of the Tories and their allies were mak- 


20 The last few provisions were not to apply to those who had been or 
might be enfranchised by special act of the legislature. 

21 Connecticut Archives, xxvi, Item Number 248. 

22 It is interesting to note that the other Connecticut newspapers devoted 
practically no space to the Smith incident. 
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ing strenuous efforts to control the next General Assembly.”* 
A similar warning appeared in the Gazette three days later, 
which advised the voters to beware of the “insidious designs” 
of the Tories, who, now that they had failed to win the war, 
were endeavoring to secure control of the political machinery 
of the State.** 

The most important arguments, so far as they were intend- 
ed to influence the legislature, were presented in May, when 
the General Assembly met to consider, among other mat- 
ters, what action it would take with respect to the loyal- 
ists.**> On May 16, 1783, there appeared in the New Lon- 
don paper under the pseudonym “Anonymous” an ironic 
analysis of the reasons advanced by those who urged that 
the loyalists should be readmitted. The article embodied the 
ideas and sympathies of a large number of the radical farmers 
in all the states in its distrust of commercial wealth and its 
amenities, and the firm feeling that former loyalists did not 
belong in a political democracy. Those who advocated a gen- 
eral admission of the Tories were criticized for placing the 
welfare of Connecticut, assuming that the Tories would be- 
come an asset to the State, above that of the general welfare 
of the United States, and were warned that their policy ran 
directly counter to the “Laws and Interests of all the confed- 
erate States.” The article was concluded with a thinly veiled 
invitation to the legislature to ignore the expected recom- 
mendation of Congress in behalf of the loyalists.** 

This was answered two weeks later by “A Friend to Pru- 
dence,” who defended an admission of the Tories in the same 
ironic style that his radical opponent had used to condemn 
it. Whereas the Whig argument had been based upon fear of 


23 Connecticut Courant, April 1, 1783, argument of “A Freeman.” 

24 “Philanthropus” in the Connecticut Gazette, April 4, 1783. 

25 The position of “A Spectator” has already been discussed. See above, 
Page 314. 

26 Connecticut Gazette, May 16, 1783. 
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and hostility to wealthy loyalist merchants, the argument 
of the conservatives stressed the economic benefits to be de- 
rived from admitting prosperous Tories into the State. The 
reasons specifically advanced to support the pro-loyalist posi- 
tion were that Connecticut needed more inhabitants, and 
that it would be advantageous to admit the loyalists, who by 
their European connections could increase the trading im- 
portance of the State.**” Nor would an increase in the number 
of merchants endanger the economic prosperity of the Whig 
traders; in fact, it would add to the wealth of the community, 
and since the Connecticut farmer would be assured of a ready 
and accessible market, the rural areas would benefit by the 
higher prices that would be commanded for their produce. 
Thus Connecticut would draw the trade of her country towns 
to her own ports, which would become thriving and pros- 
perous communities, while at the same time the farmer would 
profit from an enlarged market and improved transportation 
facilities.** 

In the following week this argument was repeated in great- 
er detail by the same correspondent, who emphasized again 
the economic benefits that a large and wealthy merchant class 
would bring to the State.** He minimized the fears of those 
at At this point the writer accused those who were hostile to the loyalists 
of being motivated in their attitude by the desire to possess and ensure their 
possession of confiscated loyalist estates. 

28 “A Friend to Prudence,” Connecticut Gazette, May 30, 1783. 

29 The following excerpt from the writer's ironic argument indicates 
clearly the economic conditions which, it was maintained, an admission of 
the loyalists would remove: “This State will never have much to export—we 
have more vessels and money than we want—one merchant in each sea-port 
town with a few under-strappers and shop keepers under his sovereign com- 
mand is more than sufficient to engross all the trade of Connecticut together 
with that of all the inland parts of the neighboring States—we have no fond- 
ness for the customs or manufactures of any other country, for we always 
manufacture more of every kind of goods than we consume—corn stalks afford 
us more rum and molasses than we use, we have therefore no occasion to 
trade to the West Indies. ... This State needs no capital; we should be much 
more wealthy if Boston, New York, Newport, and Providence had all our 


trade. Who does not know that it is much easier and cheaper to carry our 
produce 100 or 200 miles, and to fetch what we want from thence, than to be 
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who held that if the loyalists were readmitted they might 
capture political control, but expounded on the dangerous 
repercussions a harsh anti-loyalist program would have on 
the attitude of foreign powers, especially Great Britain, 
toward this country. On the same day there appeared an 
even more outspoken defense of the economic motives in- 
volved in the loyalist issue than had been presented by other 
pro-loyalist sympathizers. In very direct language the writer 
declared that if “the Massachusetts State have a sovereign 
right to proscribe for disobedience or dislike 1,000 of their 
most opulent inhabitants, Connecticut has the same sov- 
ereign right to declare the same persons free citizens of this 
State... ."** 

By this time, however, the policy of Connecticut had al- 
ready been decided. The radical recommendations of the 
committee that had advised enactment of a severe anti-loyalist 
law have been described above.** The bill also empowered 
town authorities to take all necessary measures to carry these 
provisions into execution.** Although this bill was much more 
moderate than that which had been proposed in January, 
1783, it was defeated when it reached the lower house in May. 
Taking advantage of the failure of the radicals to have their 
program adopted, the legislature, apparently in the control of 
the conservatives, approved the report of a committee that 
had been set up to consider what laws ought to be changed or 
repealed. This report recommended the abrogation of most of 
the wartime loyalist legislation.** Both houses of the General 


put to the intolerable hardship of going 10 or 20 miles with our produce... 
our legislature ought to discourage trade as much as possible.” 

30 Another war with Great Britain was also held forth as a possibility. 
Connecticut Gazette, June 6, 1783. 

31 Connecticut Gazette, June 6, 1783. 

32 See above, Pages 315-316. 

33 Connecticut Archives, xxvi, Item Number 291. The archives, unfortu- 
nately, do not specify the dates of submission and rejection, nor do they indi- 
cate how the votes were given on the measure. 

34 Connecticut Archives, xxiv, Item. Number 258. In all probability most 
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Court asked that a committee be established to draw up the 
bill or bills necessary to effect the recommendations, and in 
the same month that the radicals lost, the conservatives won. 
The most important acts that had been directed against the 
Tories during the war with Great Britain were now repealed, 
and no other discriminatory legislation was enacted in their 
stead.” Final state action on the loyalist question was taken 
in 1787, when the legislature, although recognizing that the 
problem had long been solved, passed an act, in accordance 
with a recommendation of Congress, repealing all legislation 
repugnant to the peace treaty of 1783.*" 

Another example of the unwillingness of the State to adopt 
a hostile position toward the former Tories may be seen in 
the very sympathetic attitude taken by the General Assembly 
toward those loyalists who were members of the Anglican 
Church. Although the followers of the latter institution had 
played a very active role in furthering the British cause in 
Connecticut during the war, once the conflict was ended, the 


of the substantial men in Connecticut were in favor of admitting the loyalists 
under no disabilities. For example, on April 23, 1783, Jonathan Trumbull, 
Jr., wrote to his father, the governor of Connecticut: “Our country will want 
inhabitants; the refugees, a few characters excepted, might perhaps with 
proper policy become very good citizens of the United States when forsaken 
by their British friends.” Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, Seventh 
Series, “The Trumbull Papers” (New Haven, 1902), m1, 414. Benjamin Tall- 
madge expressed the same opinions in a letter to Barnabas Deane, dated May 
13, 1783. Collections, Connecticut Historical Society, xxu, “The Deane Papers” 
(Hartford, 1930), 178. 

36 It should be noticed, however, that the severe confiscation acts of 1778 
and 1781 were not recommended for repeal, nor were they abrogated until 
1787. Moreover, the legislature did not see fit to rescind the moderate act of 
October, 1777, despite the recommendation of the committee to do so. Acts 
and Laws of Connecticut, May, 1783. In an effort to placate those who would 
now be forced to pay back debts due to loyalists, the state government passed 
a law allowing debtors to plead any special matter that might help abate 
either the principal or interest of their debt. The courts were required to 
decide cases according to the rules of equity, and to consider the special 
matter pleaded by defendants in making their decisions. Acts and Laws of 
Connecticut, May, 1784. 

37 Acts and Laws of Connecticut, 1787. 
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past seemed to have been forgotten.** When Dr. Samuel Sea- 
bury, who had very definitely placed himself on the loyalist 
side during the Revolution, was attempting to secure conse- 
cration as Bishop of Connecticut from the English bishops, 
the latter objected that Connecticut might consider it an im- 
proper interference and refuse to accept him. Seabury there- 
upon advised the Connecticut clergy to approach the legis- 
lature and sound out the members on the matter. Many of 
the more important members of both branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were consulted for their opinions, which were 
given “with a degree of attention and candour beyond... 
expectation.” To the further surprise of the clergymen, it was 
found that these opinions apparently coincided with their 
own with respect to “the need, the propriety, or the impro- 
priety of [applying] for the admission of a Bishop into the 
State.” 

The attitude of some of the Connecticut towns, however, 
differed greatly from that assumed by the state government. 
In the local communities the radicals were able to make their 
influence felt, and it is by the town resolutions that one can 
estimate the strength of anti-loyalist sentiment.” Refusing to 
wait for the State to define its position on the Tory question, 
many of the towns drew up regulations and set up committees 
to keep loyalists without their limits and to expel those who 
returned despite the law that banned them. On April 10, 
1783, the town meeting of Fairfield decided to prohibit all 


38 Those loyalists of Anglican persuasion who were forced to leave Con- 
necticut after 1783 did not do so because of state action, but because of 
hostile local action. 

39 Perry and Hawks, Documentary History of the Episcopal Church, u, 
224-225. 

40 A complete discussion of this subject would necessitate a thorough 
analysis of the local town records during the years 1783-1789. Unfortunately, 
the records have not been collected, but remain in the files of the town halls, 
if they have not in the meantime been destroyed. The writer intends to con- 
sult these records in a larger work on the post-war loyalist problem in the 
United States. 
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those who had gone over to the British from returning to and 
residing in the town, and set up a committee to remove all 
such persons who were already in Fairfield or might enter it 
in the future.“ A month and a half earlier the town meeting 
at Norwalk had adopted a similar resolution, and a commit- 
tee of eight had been created to assist the selectmen and other 
authorities in seeing that the law was properly carried into 


effect, and 


mer loyalists.“* When the Boston Continental Journal com- 
plained that a proscribed loyalist clergyman had taken refuge 
in Middletown, Connecticut, the Committee of Inspection 
of the town reassured the printer of the paper that the “Com- 
mittee have been very vigilant in taking up that class of 


gentry.” * 


action against the loyalists, the Committee of Safety and In- 
spection of Norwich warned all those who had voluntarily 
left Connecticut or any of the United States during the war 


to remain 


that if they were found inside the town limits they would 
immediately be deported to some region under the jurisdic- 
tion of Great Britain. This restriction was to remain in effect 


until such 


states decided upon a policy with respect to the loyalists. 


In town m 


ford expressed their disgust and alarm at seeing “whole 


shoals” of 


reside in the towns of Connecticut, and pledged themselves to 


“drive off 
tempt” to 
resettle in 


41 The records of the town meeting are quoted in E. H. Schenck, The 
History of Fairfield County, 1700-1800 (New York, 1905), 1, 423-424. 

42 The Ancient Historical Records of Norwalk, Connecticut, E. Hall, 
compiler (Norwalk, 1847), 144-145. 
43 Connecticut Courant, February 4, 1783. 
#4 Connecticut Gazette, June 6, 1783. 





to inform the town officials of the return of for- 


While the state legislature was refusing to take 


clear of the town. The loyalists were also warned 


time as Congress or the legislatures of the several 
eeting held on April 4, 1783, the residents of Strat- 
Tories crossing the Sound from Long Island to 
and expel all such persons who shall make the at- 


return to Stratford. A loyalist who had dared to 
that town was placed under guard to be expelled 
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immediately, and a committee was appointed to prevent the 
return of other Tories. On April 7, several loyalists who had 
ventured to come back were cited to appear before the town 
meeting, which, after having heard each case, ordered all of 
them to return to British territory. After issuing a declara- 
tion similar to the one adopted by Norwich, Windham set up 
a Committee of Safety and Inspection on June 9g, 1783, to 
carry out a resolution prohibiting loyalists who had left the 
State from returning to the town.“ In December, 1783, the 
selectmen of Stamford were directed by the town meeting to 
enforce rigorously the law prohibiting all loyalists and all 
those who during the war had placed themselves under Brit- 
ish protection from remaining in or entering the town of 
Stamford.* 

But even the radicalism that succeeded in forcing the towns 
to adopt anti-loyalist resolutions seemed, after a while, to 
relax of its own volition, or to have been curbed by the more 
moderate elements. The Norwalk town meeting, held on the 
last Monday in December, 1783, decided to allow the select- 
men and committee of loyalist inspection to act at their dis- 
cretion in all cases concerning the loyalists, notwithstanding 
any former votes or resolutions.** In Fairfield, opposition 
sentiment gradually dissipated, and, according to the town 
historian, many former Tories returned to become citizens 
of the town and state.** Similar developments took place in 
Stamford, while in Guilford it was voted on April 12, 1790, 
to strike from the records the story of all activities directed 
against the Tories.*° In Windham, however, the spirit of an- 
me Connecticut Journal, April 17, 1783; The Freeman’s Journal, April 3o, 
1783. 


46 Connecticut Gazette, June 20, 1783; E. D. Larned, History of Windham 
(Worcester, 1880), 11, 205-206. 


47 E. B. Huntington, History of Stamford, 231. 

48 Hall, Ancient Historical Records of Norwalk, 145. 

49 Schenck, History of Fairfield County, u, 424. 

50 Huntington, History of Stamford, 259; B. C. Steiner, A History of the 
Original Town of Guilford (Baltimore, 1897), 442-443- 
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tagonism and enmity toward the former loyalists continued 
to prevail, and, as late as 1785, the town resolved that a com- 
mittee of inspection be appointed to see that all loyalists and 
those who had left the town since the outbreak of the war be 
prohibited from re-entering it.” 

Although in the absence of definite information the mo- 
tives that influenced these towns to change their policies have 
to be guessed at, it can be shown definitely that in New Haven 
economic considerations were the chief factors that deter- 
mined the shift with respect to the loyalists. In March, 1783, 
a town meeting instructed its representatives in the legisla- 
ture to prevent the return of all those who had deserted the 
patriot cause and joined the British.** Immediately, however, 
a movement began in the town, led by those who desired to 
see New Haven become a powerful commercial city, to raise 
the ban on the loyalists, especially on those who were wealthy 
enough to be considered commercial assets. On May 1, 1783, 
Ezra Stiles recorded in his diary that he had on that day been 
offered “a subscription Paper to invite about 120 Tory Fami- 
lies of the City of New York, of which 40 are Merchants of 
Property, to come and settle in New Haven.” The President 
of Yale further stated that the Tory merchants offered to 
“bring Two-Thirds of the Mercantile property of the whole 
City” into New Haven, and that General Parsons was sup- 
posed to have “carried a like subscribed Invitation from the 
Town of New London.” ** 


51 Larned, History of Windham County, u, 206. 

52 F. B. Dexter, “New Haven in 1784,” in Miscellaneous Historical Papers, 
131; Pennsylvania Gazette, April 23, 1783. 

53 Dexter, The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, u1, 70. The argument heard 
frequently in New York, that restrictive legislation against the loyalists in 
that State would drive wealthy merchants from its towns, was answered in 
an anti-loyalist article written by “Brutus.” In it he scoffed at the fear that 
the State would be depopulated or would lose its most prosperous citizens 
should it be urged that the rich Tories be banished. “Brutus” did not attach 
much credence to the argument of those who maintained that wealthy loy- 
alists were being asked to settle in Connecticut and other states. Connecticut 
Courant, May 27, 1783. As late as 1784 those residents of New York City 
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For a long time the position of Connecticut as a mercantile 
power had been considered of little significance. Situated 
between important natural harbors, it had been forced to see 
its trade flow through the ports of New York, Boston, and 
Newport. In the 1760's the merchants formed only a small 
percentage of the total population of the State. Trade was 
carried on in a narrow area, and New London, which had the 
best harbor, was but a small town. In 1768 an observer in 
Connecticut who had been questioned by a London friend as 
to the possibilities of establishing business relations with the 
colony replied that “he would not give £800 for the whole 
Province.” After investigating conditions in New Haven and 
New London, he reported that practically all goods for these 
towns were received through Boston and New York traders, 
that there were very few merchants in New Haven and New 
London, and that almost everybody there was mortgaged to 
the Boston and New York business men.** 

With the end of the Revolutionary War, however, Con- 


necticut proposed to end her economic dependence upon 
other cities and to develop her own seaports into important 
trading communities.» Although Ezra Stiles distrusted the 


who feared that wealthy loyalists were being driven out of the State by its 
anti-Tory policy pointed, as proof of their fears, to a resolution adopted by 
a group of New Jersey inhabitants, promising that its subscribers would use 
all their “influence and endeavors to secure peaceable settlements and trade 
to any merchant or body of merchants, who will retire from New York or 
any other place and settle in the Jersies.”. Among the eight reasons offered 
to justify this invitation, it included the statement that two states, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, being in a position similar to New Jersey, had 
already attempted to profit by inviting wealthy Tories from other states to 
settle within their areas. Connecticut Courant, April 20, 1784. 

54 Quoted in Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, 254. The commercial position of 
New London had been just as bad in 1774. The value of British manufactures, 
imported chiefly through New York and Boston, was between £150,000 and 
£160,000 sterling, while the total value of New London's foreign and coastal 
trade was only £70,000 sterling. As a result many merchants failed and much 
of their landed property was taken over in payments by New Yorkers. J. W. 
Barber, Connecticut Historical Collections (New Haven, 1849), 285. 

55 When in January, 1784, Hartford, New Haven, New London, Norwich, 
Wethersfield, and Middletown petitioned the State legislature to be incor- 
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Tories even though they bore gifts,** others did not hesitate 
to use wealthy loyalists banished or forced to flee from other 
states as a means of attaining this objective. In order to con- 
vince those who might not realize the benefits to be derived 
from inviting prosperous, conservative Tory merchants to 
Connecticut, and to New Haven in particular, a campaign 
was carried on in the press of the State to show the injustice 
of a policy that would operate against the former Tories, 
and to expose the base motives that prompted other states 
to adopt such an unjust policy. It was expected, and correctly, 
as later events were to prove, that the righteous people of 
Connecticut would in due time learn the soundness of this 
policy and adjust their attitude accordingly. 

In July, 1783, the Connecticut Gazette printed an article 
by an anonymous contributor which quoted an excerpt from 
the writings of Abbé Fénélon, entitled “A Mandate .. . for 
Ordaining Prayers for a Peace.” Although written seventy- 


porated with the privileges of cities, the Norwich Packet of January 29, 1784, 
expressed the hope that “at last ...some attention will be paid by the Legis- 
lature to the commercial interest of the State.” Correspondence from New 
Haven noted that the citizens of that town were “Determined to depend 
no longer on other States for the exportation of their staples ...and to strain 
every nerve and exert every laudable industry to render their new city happy, 
free, and commercial.” Pennsylvania Gazette, February 18, 1784. The petitions 
of New London and New Haven were successful, and an act of the legislature 
made them free cities and ports for seven years from June 1, 1784. The cities 
were given the right to regulate the admission of foreigners and citizens of 
other states, and state citizenship was accorded those who were admitted and 
who took the oath of allegiance to the State. This provision was apparently in- 
tended to include former Tories, since a further clause excluded from the 
benefits of the act those loyalists who had “been guilty of lawless and unauth- 
orized plundering or murder or who had waged War against the United States 
of America contrary to the Laws and Usages of civilized nations.” The qualify- 
ing phrases in this definition of obnoxious Tories could have excluded only a 
very small number of loyalists from the privileges of the act, as seemed to 
have been the intention of its framers. These privileges allowed merchants 
in either city who imported £3,000 in goods or £2,000 in money to be exempt 
from the taxes on the profits arising from such importation for a period of 
seven years, and exempted ships used in the European, Asiatic, or African 
trade four months in one year, from taxes for those years in which they 
were thus employed. Connecticut Journal, June g, 1784. 

56 Diary of Ezra Stiles, u1, 70. 
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five years before and under different circumstances, the ex- 
cerpt was appropriate to the situation, since it strongly ad- 
vised its readers not to destroy their former enemies, but to 
become reconciled with them by a just peace.** In the follow- 
ing month the same paper published a criticism of the man- 
ner in which the loyalists were treated in New York. This 
article attributed the rabid anti-loyalist spirit of the Whigs 
in that state to their mean desire to profit from the confisca- 
ion of Tory estates.** In September, 1783, the Connecticut 
Journal, a New Haven paper, described the attitude of the 
radical Whigs in Dutchess County, New York, as a manifesta- 
tion of persecution that could be expected only of barbarians. 
The paper elaborately narrated an incident in that county 
in which it was alleged that a loyalist had been harshly mis- 
handled. Letters supposedly received from Europe were 
printed to give semi-official approval of this condemnation 
of anti-loyalism. On January 7, 1784, for example, an extract 
of a letter signed by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and 
John Jay, dated September 10, 1783, was given to the New 
Haven public by the Journal. The letter severely criticized 
the manner in which many of the towns had dealt with the 
Tories and declared that this unfair treatment had placed 
the United States in a bad light. It recommended that the 
article in the peace treaty concerning the Tories be scrupu- 
lously performed and fulfilled in good faith, and condemned 
the radical resolutions of the towns on the subject, the ban- 
ishment of Tories, and the open hostility displayed in the 
newspapers and pamphlets as harmful to the best interests of 
the country and undeserving of the “approbation of disin- 
terested and dispassionate posterity.” 


51 Connecticut Gazette, July 11, 1783. 

58 Connecticut Gazette, August 8, 1783. 

59 Connecticut Journal, September 24, 1783. 

60 Dexter, “New Haven in 1784,” 131; Connecticut Journal, January 7, 
1784. The letter also appeared in thé Connecticut Gazette, April 2, 1784. 
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This skilful propaganda soon brought about the desired 
results. On March 8, 1784, a New Haven town meeting set 
up a committee to consider the propriety of admitting for- 
mer loyalists who were of fair character and would be desir- 
able additions to the community. The committee reported 
back with extraordinary speed on the same day, and recom- 
mended the admission of those Tories who fulfilled the 
above requirements and who had not “committed unauthor- 
ized and lawless plundering and murder.”” To justify its 
position, the committee resorted to legal considerations and 
the ideals of mercy and justice, but it buttressed its defense 
with the solid opinion that “as this town is most advanta- 
geously situated for commerce, having a spacious harbour, 
surrounded by extensive and fertile country, which is inhab- 
ited by an industrious and enterprizing people fully sensible 
of the advantage of trade, and as the relative and essential 
importance and consequence of this State depend on the 
prosperity and extent of its agriculture and commerce... in 
point of real honor and permanent utility the measure pro- 
posed will be highly expedient.”** The other voters at the 
town meeting approved the committee’s recommendation 
and on that day New Haven allowed the Tories to return to 
and become residents of the town.** 


61 This is the same language that was used in the act making New Haven 
and New London free ports. See above, Note 55. 

62 Dexter, “New Haven in 1784,” 130-131. The proceedings of the town 
meeting are printed in the Connecticut Courant, April 6, 1784, Supplement. 

63 Although Ezra Stiles could not become enthusiastic over the event 
(Diary, m1, 116), the press used it to further its pro-loyalist propaganda. On 
August 17, 1784, the Connecticut Courant published a letter from a “gentle- 
man in Londonderry” in which the Irishman allegedly wrote to his New 
Haven friend that he was very much pleased at the admission of the loyalists 
by that city and that all persons of liberal sentiment were joining with him 
in applauding the action that it had taken. Noah Webster described the New 
York loyalists as being persecuted and subjected to wanton insults, and de- 
clared that the anti-Tory mob constituted the greatest danger to the State in 
that it was usurping the authority to administer justice from the hands of 
the legal magistrates by taking independent action against the loyalists. The 
leaders of the radical Whigs were dismissed as mere “Fools or Knaves.” 
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Already by February, 1784, the city elections in New Haven 
had presaged the future influence of the loyalists. The Whig 
candidate for mayor, Roger Sherman, received 125 votes; 
the candidate of the conservative Whigs, Thomas Howel, 
102; and Thomas Darling, the aspirant supported by alleged- 
ly Tory elements, 22. Thus the combined strength of the con- 
servative Whig and loyalist forces was but two votes short of 
a majority. Stiles also asserted that two of the Aldermen and 
eight members of the Common Council were former Tories. 
From these facts the head of Yale College sadly concluded 
that “The City Politics are founded in an endeavor silently 
to bring the Tories into an equality and Supremacy among 
the Whigs.” * 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in Connecticut the 
problem of the loyalists after 1783 was resolved in their favor 
shortly after the War of Independence ended. Although the 
treatment of individual Tories varied, in no case did the 
state government punish a former loyalist with the same 
severity that characterized the radical position taken by some 
of the Connecticut towns.* Those loyalists who were forced 
to leave the State in the early months after the war did not do 
so because of State action, but because individual towns, of- 





Connecticut Courant, May 4, 1784. In June, 1784, the South Carolina Whigs 
were accused of defying the laws and violating the terms of the peace treaty 
rather than to cease their persecution of the Tories. Connecticut Courant, 
June 8, 1784. 

64 Diary, ui, 109-112; L. H. Boutell, The Life of Roger Sherman (Chicago, 
1896), 43. 

65 The case of Andrew Fowler was exceptional. In 1784 the legislature 
refused to release him from prison until he should have time to move to 
British territory. Connecticut Archives, xxvu, Items Numbers 247-250. At 
the end of the year, however, Fowler was released and the fines he had paid 
were remitted to him. Steiner, History of Guilford, 443. This instance may 
be contrasted with the case of George Ross, an avowed New York loyalist, 
whose petition to remove to and become a citizen of New Haven was approved 
in October, 1783, by the state legislature. Ross incidentally included in his 
petition the desirable fact that he possessed a “competent share of property 
to enable him to be useful to a Commercial People.” Connecticut Archives, 
xxvi, Items Number 133 and 1342. 
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ficially or through the hostility of their inhabitants, refused 
to allow the Tories to remain and reside in the community. 
But even the radical temper of the towns subsided or was 
curbed by the more moderate elements. The natural conserv- 
atism of the substantial Whigs, combined with their desire 
to increase the commercial importance of the State, led them 
to advocate the repeal of anti-loyalist legislation and uphold 
the wisdom and expediency of admitting the former Tories. 
Their policy was quickly accepted. Months before news of 
the signing of the definitive peace treaty reached the United 
States, Connecticut removed from the statute books all laws 
against the loyalists excepting the confiscation measures that 
had been enacted during the war with England; and in 1787 
whatever discriminatory legislation still remained was an- 
nulled. Those towns that had adopted resolutions banning 
the Tories gradually relaxed their restrictions, and soon the 
loyalists were granted permission to return. In Connecticut 
the victory of the conservatives over the radicals was complete 
on the first issue which divided them after independence had 
been secured. 


86 Norwich Packet, February 12, 1784; Sabine, Loyalists in the American 
Revolution, 1, 224, 255, and 572. 
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THE THEATRE IN PORTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


JAMES MORELAND 


S early as 1792 the only newspaper published in Port- 

land, chief town of the District of Maine, was exhibit- 
ing an active interest in the controversy in the General Court 
over repeal of the Massachusetts law prohibiting “Stage-Plays 
and other Theatrical Entertainments” within the Common- 
wealth. Originally passed in 1750 to suppress a performance 
of Otway’s The Orphan, the law had been re-enacted within 
each decade as required to keep it from lapsing. In 1792, 
when a vigorous minority in the General Court argued in 
vain for its repeal, one of the chief proponents of the drama 
was the Honorable John Gardiner, representative from the 
town of Pownalborough, Maine. His address during the de- 
bate on the subject was extensively quoted, with editorial 
approbation, in the Eastern Herald for Monday, August 13, 
1792. The following passage from Gardiner’s speech reflects 
the tone of his remarks: 


The bright sun of reason is rising fast upon us; the thick fogs 
of Superstition must, necessarily, be dispelled and vanish before 
the ascending luminary, and the dark, gloomy bigot must soon 
go off the stage of life; when a new set of Actors will appear, of 
more liberal ideas, and of more refined taste, formed to enjoy the 
polished refinements of social life, and to delight in the rational 
entertainments of a chaste and well regulated Theatre. The old 
things are rapidly doing away;—already (within the last twenty 
years) the face of the political and of the moral world is changed— 
and greatly for the better; for, metaphorically speaking there is 
now new heavens and a new earth—Novus nascitur Ordo! 


Two years later, the fight in the Court which resulted in 

a vote of 64 to 54 in favor of allowing plays in Boston under 

certain restrictions was followed eagerly in the Portland pa- 
331 
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per. Actual repeal did not come until 1797, after the death 
of Governor John Hancock, who had stoutly opposed it. 
After the favorable legislative vote, however, the ban was 
ignored by the authorities in Boston, where the Federal 
Street Theatre opened on February 4, 1794. 

The first dramatic performance in Portland was given a 
scant eight months later, on October 17. This date is attested 
by the account of the event in the contemporary newspaper, 
which, at the risk of giving it undue importance, is inserted 
here in full: 


PORTLAND THEATRE 


On Tuesday evening last the citizens of Portland were enter- 
tained with the first Theatrical Exhibition ever performed in 
this town. 

The entertainment of the evening consisted of 

Tue Lyar, a favorite Comedy. 

The Learnep Pic, a Song by Mr. Jones. 

And a Farce, called Mopern Antiques, or; the MERRY 
MOuRNERS. 

In the Lyar, Mr. Powell told some “UNCONSCIONABLES,” and 
with as good a face as if he had been used to it. In a word, we do 
not recollect ever to have heard greater lies, or lies better told. 

Mr. Jones in the character of the Marquis was excellent. He 
bowed and shrugged like a Marquis; he grinned and made 
mouths like a Marquis; and when Mr. P. told a plumper, he 
would sometimes swear to it like a Marquis. 

The character of Old Wilding was performed by Mr. Kenney, 
to the universal satisfaction of the audience. 

We were charmed with Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Powell—the for- 
mer in the character of Miss Godfrey, and the latter in that of 
Miss Grantham. Their figure, their manner, their innocence, 
their beauty; have been often, and deservedly complimented in 
the capital. We will not offend, therefore, by a repetition of them 
here. 

The agreeable impressions of Tuesday evening, were height- 
ened & confirmed on those of Thursday and Friday. 
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It is a circumstance peculiarly fortunate to the temporary 
introduction of a Theatre into this town that with respect to 
the foregoing characters their theatrical talents are only to be 
equalled by their domestic virtues.* 


In addition to its importance as the first dramatic criticism 
to appear in a newspaper in Portland, the item is of interest 
for its emphasis upon the innocence and domestic virtues 
of the female members of the troupe, for the benefit of pos- 
sible prospective theatre-goers in the provincial metropolis. 
It also lists the five chief characters in the company that gave 
the town its first series of plays. These were the leaders of the 
English group of actors brought to the United States as the 
permanent Boston Theatre company, playing at the Federal 
Street Theatre, under the direction of Charles Stuart Powell. 
The Mr. Powell mentioned in the cast was Snelling Powell, 
brother of the Boston manager; and the Mrs. Powell was his 
recently acquired wife, who before her marriage early in 
1794 had been Miss Elizabeth Harrison. She had received 
her training under auspicious conditions, playing the chief 
English provincial theatres, appearing before George III 
for a command performance, and for some time taking the 
second leads to Mrs. Siddons. The Powell family, identified 
with the theatre of Boston for many years, became the out- 
standing eighteenth-century favorites of Portland audiences. 

The first building to be used as a theatre in Portland was 
the old assembly hall in King Street, later renamed India 
Street. The building was a small one which remained stand- 
ing as late as 1935. The Assembly Room, on the second story, 
was about thirty-five by twenty-seven feet in floor dimen- 
sions, allowing for an audience of between seventy and a 
hundred, with a stage fifteen feet wide by seven deep. A six- 


1 Eastern Herald, Monday, October 13, 1794. Seilhamer, History of the 
American Theatre, though touching on early performances in other minor 
New England cities, makes no mention of Portland. 
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foot fireplace at each end of the room kept the theatre warm.* 
The average program, in accord with later eighteenth- 
century practice, included a five-act comedy or tragedy and 
a two- or three-act farce, with songs and dances between plays 
and acts. The doors opened for each performance at 5:30 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the program began at 6:30. 

Performances were given in this building during the short 
introductory season which ran from October 7 through No- 
vember 3. Plays were given three times a week, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings, indicating that this first 
season of five weeks ran to a total of fifteen performances. 
The records show that Rowe's “Jane Shore” was offered 
three times, Foote’s ““The Lyar” twice, and Colman’s “Incle 
and Yarico” at least twice. The remaining programs repre- 
sented the most popular late eighteenth-century plays and 
farces.* 

The next year, 1795, passed into history almost without a 
renewal of entertainment features. A careful search of news- 
paper files and other sources available for that year shows only 
that on two days, Thursday and Friday, November 12 and 
13, an exhibition was presented in the Assembly Room, the 
characters being mechanical ones, with no actors required 
for the presentation. 

In 1796, however, the theatre in Portland was reopened 
and kept open from late in November until well into the 
next year, a very important season in a number of respects. 
An editorial note in the Eastern Herald of November 21, 
1796, and a paid advertisement in the same issue carried the 
good news of revived theatricals. The editorial note read: 
~~ @ Described in W. P. Daggett, A Down-East Yankee from the District 
of Maine (Portland, 1920), 52-54. 

% The complete files of Portland newspapers from the first journal in that 
city to the present make it easy to check the theatrical seasons. That the 
eighteenth-century papers appeared only once a week is a handicap, but the 
fact that there are no gaps enables us to know with reasonable certainty 


what specific plays were given, when they were given, and the number of 
times the more popular ones were repeated in a particular season. 
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Domestic. A Theatre is shortly to be opened in this town. It 
is hoped that the citizens will not only be entertained, but in- 
structed and made better. Much depends on the judgment of the 
Manager. We hope his exhibitions will prove to us the purity 
of his taste. 


The manager who was so definitely warned by the scribe 
was one Mr. Tubbs, late of London but for the moment con- 
nected with the Boston stage. The star of the small company 
with which he opened his venture in Portland was the mana- 
ger’s wife, hailed in the press as the “Late Mrs. Arnold, of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London, who arrived 
from England last January, and now from the Boston Thea- 
tre.”"* She was accompanied by her nine-year-old daughter, 
Elizabeth Arnold, who took part in the performances and 
charmed her audience with her voice and ability. In later 
years Miss Arnold was to marry a fellow-actor, David Poe, and 
become the mother of Edgar Allan Poe. The other regular 
members of the company were a Mr. Clapham, who had 
played at the Federal Street Theatre, and a Mr. Partridge. 
The promise of theatrical entertainment was made good in 
short order, for four days later the actual opening of the sea- 
son took place with the presentation of Bickerstaff’s ““The 
Padlock,” a musical piece, and Garrick’s farce, “Miss in Her 
Teens, or Medley of Lovers.” The newspaper for the follow- 
ing Monday announced the plays for that evening to be 
Murphy's “The Citizen,” a comedy, and Yarrow’s farce, 
“Trick Upon Trick, or The Vintner in the Suds.” The plays 
of the previous Friday had evidently displeased the moral 
sense of some of the auditors, at least, judging from a long 
criticism in this issue: 


A correspondent who was present at the exhibition on Friday 
evening, conceives it to be his duty to inform the Manager that 
the gentlemen of this town were disappointed in the perform- 


4 Eastern Herald & Gazette of Maine, Monday, November 21, 1796. 
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ance. ... Of the play there was little left but its obscenity. Of the 
players nothing perhaps ought to be said. ... Mr. Clapham, how- 
ever, in the character of Mungo, deserved praise. So did Mrs. 
Tubbs in Lenora and Tag. But Miss Arnold, in Miss Biddy, ex- 
ceeded all praise. Although a Miss of only nine years old, her 
powers as an Actress would do credit to any of her sex of matur- 
er age. It is hoped that gentlemen of the town will attend once 
more. But the Ladies, perhaps ought not to attend till it is known 
whether their ears are again to be offended with expressions of 
obscenity and profanity.* 


The notice indicates that Elizabeth Arnold not only sang 
at different performances but gave her acting support in 
those characters that were adapted to her age. The same 
critic had more to say in the next issue of the paper, in which 
he praised the entire company for their improvement, and 
especially remembered little Miss Arnold and her mother. 
He even lifted his ban on women attending the perform- 
ances, so favorably was he impressed. 

The season continued with productions of Dibdin’s “The 
Waterman,” Murphy's “The Apprentice,” “The Padlock,” 
“Trick Upon Trick,” a pantomime, “Harlequin Skeleton” — 
the first presentation in Portland of the pantomimic art, 
destined to become one of the most popular types of theatri- 
cal interludes—Coffey's “Devil to Pay, or Wives Metamor- 
phos'd,” Garrick’s “The Lying Valet,” and Dodsley’s “The 
King and the Miller of Mansfield.” The criticisms of various 
correspondents continued in the newspapers, with the man- 
agement drawing heavy fire for allowing two “young men 
of the town,” Messrs. King and Peters, to take some of the 
leading roles in one of the plays. 

The organization, despite frequent criticism of Mr. Tubbs, 
continued to carry on with offerings of Mrs. Brooke's 
“Rosina, or the Reapers,” Bickerstaff's ““The Spoiled Child,” 
Colman’s “The Mountaineers,” Home's “Douglas,” Bate’s 


5 Eastern Herald & Gazette of Maine, Monday, November 28, 1796. 
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“The Rival Candidates,” Morton's “The Children of the 
Wood,” Mrs. Centilivre’s “The Ghost, or Dead Man Alive,” 
Dibdin’s “The Deserter,” and ‘““The Mayor of Garratt,” by 
Foote. Each week the praise of Miss Arnold mounted, as 
did that for her mother. One correspondent of the news- 
paper even waxed poetical in his praise of the youthful ac- 
tress, as the following extract will show: 


...Mrs. Tubbs always does well. Her vocal powers we believe 
are equal to any of her sex who have appeared in this country. 
But the powers of her daughter, Miss Arnold, astonish us. Add 
to these her youth, her beauty, her innocence, and a character 
is composed which has not, and perhaps will not again be found 
on any Theatre.—Lovely child! thy youth we know will not long 
continue; thy beauty soon must fade; but thy INNocENCE! may it 
continue with and support thee in every character while on the 
theatre of this world.* 


A benefit performance for the poor of Portland was given 
on the evening of December 23, and was followed in rapid 
succession by personal benefits for the various members of 
the company. The performances came to a close with that for 
Friday, January 13, 1797, at which time the offerings were 
Goldsmith's “She Stoops to Conquer, or the Mistakes of a 
Night,” and the farce ““The Ghost, or Dead Man Alive.” To 
make it a full evening, Mrs. Tubbs sang a solo and Mr. King 
danced a hornpipe, “‘his first attempt” in this type of enter- 
tainment. Whether Friday the thirteenth proved unlucky 
for Mr. Tubbs or not, this was his last appearance in Port- 
land. 

The first two dramatic seasons in the town had been signifi- 
cant, however, in that they were both winter seasons. The 
later presentations were for a number of years confined to the 
summer and fall months, a practice general in other cities of 
the theatre frontier also. Occasionally the permanent com- 


6 Eastern Herald & Gazette of Maine, Thursday, December 22, 1796. 
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panies in the cities used the dull summer months to visit the 
coast towns to augment their incomes, which were not too 
large at best. Factors of transportation and of comfort in the 
Maine winters also must be taken into consideration. Never- 
theless the first two seasons in Portland came during the win- 
ter, one of them running through the Christmas holidays and 
well into the new year. 

During the remaining months of 1797 and the entire year 
1798, the only professional entertainments offered were sev- 
eral musical exhibitions and two tight-rope walking perform- 
ances, besides various local amusement features occasionally 
mentioned in the newspapers. 

In the summer of 1799, however, the Powell company from 
Boston again visited Portland, with some artists familiar to 
Portland audiences and others who were new to the town. 
The various casts of characters appearing either in the paid 
advertisements or in the amateur critical material in the 
newspapers show that the company included Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell, Mr. Kenny, Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson, Mr. Peters, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Villiers, Mrs. Pick, and Mrs. Brett. 

Two correspondents of the Eastern Herald & Gazette of 
Maine wrote at length on the first week’s performances, prais- 
ing the players and the plays selected, and rejoicing that 
Portland was again blessed with theatrical entertainments. 
But running through the composition of both writers is a 
current of opposition which indicates that many persons be- 
lieved the theatre to be a moral menace to the community. 
We find such expressions as “the moralist retired, not only 
amused, but improved”; and “Mrs. Powell has ever been the 
favorite of the Boston Theatre, and the taste of a Portland 
audience is not less delicate”; and finally, “the amateurs of 
scientific or moral improvement, and the liberal minded of 
every description, we conceive, will be gratified with a piece 
of information which we can accompany with the assurance 
that the conduct of the theatre appears to be correct and 
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chaste in every respect.”’ The old bogey of moral justifica- 
tion—a Puritan legacy that touched all art—which runs 
through the criticisms, boding disaster from opponents of 
the drama, is not peculiar to the eighteenth century, but con- 
tinues throughout the first half of the nineteenth as well. 

The company offering the dramatic fare, as already indi- 
cated, contained several members of the original company 
which had introduced stage plays to the people of Portland. 
The lapse of five years had not dimmed the popularity of the 
Powells, and especially of Mrs. Powell. The plays offered 
during the season included such well-known successes of the 
day as Reynolds’ “The Dramatist,” Hoare’s “No Song, No 
Supper,” “Incle and Yarico,” “The Village Lawyer,” “The 
Married Man, or the School for Husbands,” Bickerstaff's 
“The Romp,” Mrs. Centilivre’s “A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” 
O’Keeffe’s “The Farmer,” “Jane Shore,” “Children in the 
Wood,” Dibdin’s “The Quaker,” “The Spoil’d Child,” Gar- 
rick’s “Bon Ton, or High Life Above Stairs,” ““The Ghost, 
or Dead Man Alive,” and “The Stranger.” 

Several extra-dramatic incidents occurred during the run 
of the company which are interesting today as indications of 
contemporary social habits. Almost every program offered 
included between-play dances and songs, some of which must 
have taxed the strength of the members of the company. As 
a special feature for his benefit performance, Mr. Jones an- 
nounced that he would sing “Information, Suffocation, Both- 
eration, Mortification, and Population,” whose title alone 
was a difficult task to pronounce. Not to be considered stingy 
with his talents, however, the same gentleman recited during 
the evening “Jacob Gaukey’s Ramble from Boston to Port- 
land.” That the modern pastime of “gate-crashing” devel- 
oped its technique in the eighteeneth century is indicated 
by an item in the Portland newspaper headed “A Hint,” 
which said in part: 


7 Eastern Herald & Gazette of Maine, Monday, July 22, 1799. 
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It has been observed that several mischievous boys and boyish 
men, have imposed upon the doorkeepers of the Theatre, and 
obtruded themselves in without tickets, or with forged ones. Two 
persons of this class, whose names, tho well known, the manager, 
from delicacy, forbears to expose, found entrance and were 
turned out last Friday evening. All persons are cautioned against 
any such impositions for the future, if they wish to avoid being 
publicly exposed and punished.* 


The offering for September 9, 1799, is significant, since it 
is the first advertised presentation of a play by Shakespeare 
given in Portland. The play announced was “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Mr. Powell taking the role of Romeo, and Mrs. 
Powell that of Juliet. Following the presentation of this 
tragedy, the company offered as an afterpiece the pantomime 
“The Enchanted Tree, or Harlequin Restored.” Mrs. Powell 
had the part of “Colombine” in the curtain number, which 
is sufficient indication of the arduous work done by the best 
of leading ladies. A long notice on the Shakespearean play 
is interesting as an indication of the eighteenth-century atti- 
tude toward the great dramatist: 


The celebrated tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is a part of the 
entertainment to be presented this evening.—This is one of the 
most admired productions of the immortal Bard... . Several of 
Shakespeare's plays have been judiciously curtailed; but this is so 
chaste and perfect that there are no omissions but what have been 
made by Garrick, and those are much for the better. ... Mr. 
Powell ... has always played the part of Romeo on the Boston 
stage, and with the utmost approbation. No tragedy ever acted 
in the United States has been no universally applauded as that 
of Romeo and Juliet... .° 


The week following the presentation of “Romeo and 
Juliet” saw the departure of the company, presumably for the 


8 Eastern Herald & Gazette of Maine, Monday, September 2, 1799. 
® Eastern Herald & Gazette of Maine, Monday, September g, 1799. 
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fall season in Boston. It had been the longest season in the 
history of local theatricals, and from an extended item in the 
paper the following week, a successful one from the point of 
view of management and playgoers. 

The year 1800, the last of the eighteenth century, saw no 
amusements of a dramatic nature until June, when a Mr. 
Frederick, who announced himself as from the Charleston 
and New York theatres, offered several solo performances 
consisting of readings, songs, and sentiments. The actual 
season began on July 9, when Mr. Powell returned with the 
full strength of the Boston Theatre troupe. An advertise- 
ment in the newspaper of July 7 announced the opening 
program as comprising the comedy “Wives as They Were, 
and Maids as They Are,” and the farce “All the World's a 
Stage, or the Sporting Butler,” by Jackman. The cast for the 
two plays listed Mr. and Mrs. Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Dickin- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Harper (both of whom were appearing for 
the first time on the Portland stage), Mr. and Mrs. Baker (the 
latter appearing for the first time in the town), Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Usher, Mr. Kenny, and Mr. Kedey.’® The announcement 
further stated that the doors would open at 6:30 o'clock and 
the performance begin at 7:30 o'clock, and that the price of 
admission to boxes was four shillings sixpence, and to the 
pit, three shillings. 

Among the plays offered during the season were three adap- 
tations by American dramatists from Augustus Von Kotze- 
bue, whose works were very popular on the American stage at 
the turn of the century. Two of these, “Lovers’ Vows” and 
“The Stranger,” were done by William Dunlap, and the 
third, “Self-Immolation, or the Sacrifice of Love,”” by Charles 
Smith. Others were Macready’s “The Village Lawyer,” “The 
Jew and Doctor,” Lewis's “The Castle Spectre,” a local-color 
play, “Preparation for a Cruise, or the Portland Sailor,” Lee’s 


10 Jenk’s Portland Gazette, Monday, July 7, 1800. 
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“Alexander the Great, or the Rival Queens,” Fielding’s “The 
Mock Doctor,” “A Cure for the Heart Ache,” Mrs. Inchbald’s 
“Everyone Has His Fault,” Cibber’s “Hob in the Well, or 
the Humors of a Country Wake,” and John Daly Burk’s 
American patriotic tragedy, “Bunker Hill, or the Death of 
General Warren.” The 1800 season closed with the perform- 
ance of August 22, and the company departed from Portland, 
bringing to a close the presentations for the year and for the 
century. 

Because of its nearness to Boston, the theatrical center of 
New England, Portland enjoyed, in the last seven years of 
the eighteenth century, perhaps as many performances, and 
as well presented, as any other town of its size in America. 
Increasing in wealth and prominence as a rising shipping port 
and as the chief town in the Province of Maine, it was prompt 
in taking advantage of the withdrawal of fettering regula- 
tions, and in welcoming the best dramatic talent available to 
its modest playhouse. 








REMINISCENCES OF LIFE IN A SHAKER 
VILLAGE 


ARTHUR T. WEST 


T was the writer's privilege to live as a Shaker,* to look out 

on the world through Shaker eyes, and to be very intimate 
with those who were scarcely known outside of Shaker Vil- 
lage. Marching in their secluded meetings, sitting in the eve- 
ning circle, holding the hands of those dear old ladies while 
they held communion with those departed, the room only 
dimly lighted with the single-flame oil lamps—under these 
conditions he came to know the Shakers as they really were. 

My grandmother, known to many of the older ones as Sis- 
ter Catherine, forsook her all that she might follow in the 
teachings of Mother Ann. She was twenty-seven years old and 
if we can believe those who knew her then, she was a hand- 
some woman. She had ability and her qualifications soon 
were recognized and she became a leader in the society. Her 
daughter, Eldress Annie, who was my aunt, followed in 
her footsteps and for nearly fifty years sat in the seats of the 
mighty in Shaker councils. 

I mention these facts only to show that my coming to the 
Shakers with those of my kin in positions of authority gave 
me more than an average opportunity to know the Shakers 
personally, and it is with a feeling of pride that I can say I 
was personally in touch with some of those good Shakers 
whose names have come down in Shaker history—Elder Eli- 
jah, Brother Simon, Sister Olive Hatch, Sister Mary Rob- 
bins, Brother Ezra Newton, and many others. 

Ann Lee, a young woman in England, became spiritually- 


1 Mr. West lived in the Shaker community in the town of Harvard as a 
boy from 1884 to 1889, and was later a teacher in the Shaker School there. 
His reminiscences, written some years before his recent death, give a vivid 
picture of life in one of the nineteenth-century religious communities in New 
England. 
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minded of the sin of the world. She spread her belief among 
a few of her friends and this small group of English folks 
living somewhere near Manchester, England, decided to come 
to America, where they could worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. Because of their leadership 
they are properly styled as the mothers and fathers of the or- 
der. Thus we have Mother Ann, Father James, and Father 
William. 

They settled in the wilderness of New York State in what 
is now Canaan, New York. Later they spread out in a really 
marvelous growth into Lebanon and Hancock, and then later 
throughout the New England states and west to Ohio until 
they numbered about three thousand members. They taught 
the second coming of Christ in the spirit of Mother Ann. 
They taught that the spiritual life should rise above the baser 
levels. They practiced celibacy as a means of higher living, 
and they taught the golden rule, and be it said to their ever- 
lasting glory that they came as near living it as most of the 
church organizations of today. I can truly say that in the years 
I lived with them I never heard a word of dissension or of 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which their church or fam- 
ily affairs were administered. They took their tasks in the 
spirit of Christ when he said, “Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens.” Perhaps it was their religious teaching that kept them 
on such a balance of contentment. They accepted Christ's 
words when he said, “Let your speech be Yea, yea and Nay, 
nay,” although in Shaker life the former was pronounced 
“ye” instead of “yea.” 


The Shaker community in the town of Harvard, Massachu- 
setts, when it was at its peak of prosperity, consisted of the 
large village known as the Church Family; a small family lo- 
cated on the Littleton-Harvard road, called the East Family; 
a larger village known as the South Family, located on the 
back road from the Church Family to the Ayer-Harvard road 
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at a point known as the Nahum Stone Corner; and the North 
Family, commonly called the Rural Home, located on the 
Ayer-Littleton road. 

The Church Family was the central community. Here 
were located the ministry shop, the church building, the main 
office, and the schoolhouse. This was a large village, having in 
the writer’s day about seventy-five members, although this 
number was a decided decrease from the full prosperity mem- 
bership. There was the old office used as the hired men’s shop 
and now known as Shaker House at Miss Clara E. Sears’ Way- 
side Museums; the main office, the meeting-house, the min- 
istry shop, the tailor shop, the square house, and the school- 
house. The buildings, together with the horse barn, wash- 
house, and carriage-house, were located on the east side of 
the village street. On the opposite side were the brethren’s 
shop, the bell-house, the sisters’ shop, and the second house. 
Back of these were the stone dry-house, the herb shop with 
its big woodsheds, where yearly were stored about three hun- 
dred cords of wood, the cow barn, the ox barn, and the poul- 
try house. There were also the icehouse, the dairy-house, and 
the wagon sheds. Many of these buildings are now destroyed. 

Of the latter-named group only the second house remains. 
This is now owned by Dr. B. C. Woodbury. The walks about 
the buildings were of square flagstones. The original fences 
were of stone posts connected with two iron chains. These 
later were replaced with three pieces of 4 x 4 wood rails set 
in an iron bracket. 

Along the village street were rows of rock maple trees. At 
the North Family is still to be found one row of maples and 
one row of mountain ash. The road leading to Holy Ground 
was set to rows of maples, and around Holy Ground was a 
board fence, and around that a row of maples and ash trees 
alternating. 

The big stone barn, a beautiful piece of workmanship, was 
built of stone quarried from the ledges close by, and the tim- 
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bers were cut from the Shaker forests. It housed seventy head 
of pure-bred Holsteins, and the ox barn four or five yoke of 
cattle—big brutes weighing about two tons to the pair. These 
cattle were kept in the pink of condition. It was Elder Elijah 
who decided that ice water was no good for cows and so had 
a steam pipe run to the big water trough in the cow yard and 
gave the cows water of a summer temperature. During the big 
storm of 1888 three yoke of cattle were yoked to a large sled 
equipped with two landside plows. This was the road-break- 
ing equipment, and after a double trip through the snow 
very little was left that was not passable. 

The buildings named were used as their names imply. The 
office was the home of the business heads of the family, Elder 
Elijah Myrick, Brother Simon Atherton, Bliss Goss, the farm 
manager but not a Shaker, Eldress Annie Walker, and Sister 
Marcia Bullard. In this building the hired men were fed. 
They roomed in the men’s shop, formerly the old office. 

The ministry shop was not a shop in reality, but the tempo- 
rary home of the presiding elders of Harvard and Shirley 
Village. These were Elder John Whiteley and Eldresses Eliza 
Babbit and Maria Foster, very kindly old souls whom to have 
once known personally is indeed a precious memory. 

The brethren’s shop contained a carpenter's shop and a 
cobbler shop. The broom shop was where broom corn was 
sized and brooms wound and sewed and cut. These were mag- 
nificent brooms and sold at wholesale for three dollars per 
dozen. I have a vivid recollection of the long hours, in com- 
pany with the other boys, of standing and sizing broom corn 
from bales shipped in. I do not remember that the Shakers 
ever raised their own broom corn. 

In the bell-house were located the main kitchen and the 
spacious dining room, and also the meeting room used in 
extreme cold weather for their religious worship. Here also 
were the dormitories for the boys and for the girls, and also 
rooms for many of the elder sisters. The sisters’ shop was used 
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by the sisters in their weaving, basketry, making of lace caps, 
the characteristic headdress of the Shaker adult women, and 
other duties incident to an ordinary household. Sisters’ rooms 
also occupied a large part of the house. 

The second house, so called, was used mainly for living 
quarters for the sisters. In this building lived the family doc- 
tor, Sister Mary Robbins, the most wrinkled and the sweetest 
old lady I think I ever knew. With her knowledge of the 
many species of herbs and their medicinal value she kept the 
family in good health. 

The stone dry-house was where roots were dried by artifi- 
cial heat. The herb shop was used for stripping, drying by 
air, and pressing and wrapping the great variety of herbs 
raised on the broad acres of their estate. There was also the 
still—no, not what you think, but where rose water was dis- 
tilled. A very enchanting perfume was made from the real 
roses. This building also contained the big woodsheds before- 
mentioned. 

The amount of wood used is not surprising when I recall 
that every sister or brother had a woodbox to be filled every 
day by us boys, and every room was heated by those quaint 
little Shaker stoves shaped like an inverted bread pan with 
a door at the end and erected on four round iron legs. In the 
workrooms were larger stoves, many square, and made of 
soapstone, with the top lifting up to admit of large chunks of 
wood. And, oh, the heat these stoves could radiate! 

The building arrangement at the outer villages was the 
same as at the Church Family. At the South Family, however, 
the building now owned by F. L. Avery was used in the mak- 
ing of apple-sauce. In this building were the cutting and par- 
ing room and the drying room; the room for boiling down 
the cider, for this was a boiled cider apple-sauce; and a cook- 
ing room, where the big set kettles were used for cooking the 
apples and the completed product was put up in gallon wood- 
en buckets. This apple-sauce was very rich because of the 
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boiled cider and the long process in making, and was used 
often in place of butter. 
> > . 

Shaker life was one day after another. The bell on the 
house was rung by the elder brother at 4:30 in the morning. 
Everyone rose and all went at once to their several places 
of employment. The boys went to the brethren’s shop, where 
broom corn was to be sized, brooms cut and sewed, packages 
of herbs to be wrapped and labelled, or woodboxes to be 
filled. 

Every Saturday morning during the fall and winter it was 
my task to hatchel and braid corn husks to make a door mat. 
These mats contained twenty-three yards—no small task for 
a boy of ten, who had much rather be out with the men on 
the ox teams—and Brother Ezra then proceeded to sew the 
mat up. This was done with a long iron needle and heavy 
twine, after which the mats were given a sulphur bath to 
whiten them. I can see now the good brother with an iron 
palm-guard pushing the long needle through six strands at a 
time. Brother Ezra was typical of the sturdy old New England 
pioneers. But one must remember he was born in February, 
1795, and life in those early days was no bed of roses. The 
sisters were divided among kitchen or laundry duties and 
general housework. At 5:50 the bell was rung again. This 
was the signal for preparation for breakfast. At exactly six 
o'clock a gong in the house was struck and the family came 
into the dining room in single file, the brothers taking their 
places on the left as they entered and the sisters on the right. 
Each one in his place, they silently knelt behind their chairs 
for a moment of prayer. 

Seated, the brothers at one table and the sisters at another, 
the meal was eaten in silence. There was never a word spoken 
during mealtime. The meal finished, another moment of 
prayer on bended knee, and then all filed out, each going to 

his allotted tasks. 
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The dinner was announced and served in the same manner 
except that at 11:30 the house bell was rung to call in the 
men with the horses and oxen who were at work in the fields. 
And here let me say that many of the oxen became uneasy 
and even refused to work in their usual docile manner if 
some man attempted to work them after the bell had rung. 

I should have stated that all worldly visitors were housed 
and fed at the main office building and never with the Shaker 
family. This was essential, inasmuch as some foods were for- 
bidden at the family table. No pork was allowed, and I re- 
member that my grandmother, when visiting at my mother’s 
home, was always served her baked beans flavored with but- 
ter, while our family used salt pork. I often used to think 
that the dear old lady rather envied the rest of the family 
and their pork-flavored beans. Her sincerity would not allow 
her to partake of the forbidden meat. 

After the evening meal, served exactly at six o'clock and 
with the same forms as all the other meals, came a period of 
relaxation. The sisters particularly sought their rooms early; 
at exactly nine o'clock lights were out and after a moment of 
silent prayer all retired. I say “exactly’’ because there was 
never a minute's variation from these customs. During the 
long winter evenings it was the custom for some of the older 
sisters to gather in one of the rooms, and sitting in a circle 
with joined hands and after a few minutes of silence receive 
communications from those departed, through some sister 
who laid claim to the gifts of a medium. 

* * + 

There was probably no part of the Shaker life that caused 
so much comment or has been so grossly misunderstood as 
the one hour spent each Sabbath morning in their worship 
of God according to the dictates of their own conscience. This 
is probably almost wholly due to the fact that these hours 
of holy service were strictly private. No one of the world, as 
outsiders were styled, was ever allowed to be present during 
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these meetings. I say “ever,” because such a privilege to any 
outsider was granted only once to my personal knowledge 
in the last fifty years, to a man who had lived for many years 
among the Shaker folk. 

It was this secrecy, this privacy, behind closed doors that 
aroused the curious to suspect and to frame their suspicions 
with words that have given us such a lurid picture of the sup- 
posedly crazy antics of these worshippers. One can hardly 
understand how, knowing these Shaker folks as they were— 
quiet, peacefully-minded—such actions could be ascribed to 
them. 

The Shaker Sabbath began at four o'clock on Saturday af- 
ternoon and ended at four o'clock on Sunday afternoon. Dur- 
ing the Sabbath day the utmost quiet was observed. The Bible 
or the Shaker Manifesto was the only reading matter allowed. 
Magazines, novels, or newspapers were unknown among the 
Shaker family and were found only at the office in the Church 
Family for the use of the elders and trustees. 

Their hour of worship was from ten to eleven o'clock on 
Sunday morning. There was always a full attendance. Only 
serious physical disability prevented one’s attendance. About 
ten minutes before the hour all the brothers and sisters gath- 
ered in the bell-house. Here they waited, sitting in respectful 
silence. At the stroke of the big bell they rose and left the 
house, elders and eldresses leading and in single file, crossing 
the road by different walks and entering the meeting-house, 
the brothers at the left entrance and the sisters at the right 
entrance. 

They marched to the center of the room, forming in ranks 
of six or seven, facing to the center. When in formation, they 
were standing in ranks, the brothers being separated from the 
sisters by about six feet and facing each other. The elders and 
eldresses were, as would be assumed, at the head of the ranks, 
and so on down the lines to the boys and girls. A moment of 
silence, and then by previous arrangement, a sister would 
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start a song. There was no musical instrument to lead, for 
this was not allowed in Shaker meeting. This song was always 
of slow movement. All joined in at once, keeping time with a 
slight up-and-down movement of the forearms, with palms 
up. 
It should be said here that except during singing the hands 
were always clasped across the front on a level with the el- 
bows. During singing the hands kept the up-and-down move- 
ment to the rhythm of the song. Following the opening song 
one of the elders made a few remarks, always bearing upon 
daily conduct, with no idea of sermonizing. In fact, while the 
Shakers were strong believers in the Bible, this book was 
never used in their hoGr of worship. A second song was sung 
and then more remarks by the head eldress followed. 

Suddenly a change comes over the gathering. A march song 
is started. The ranks of the brothers and sisters break. The 
elders cross the room as the rest of the brothers fall in, form- 
ing a double line. The sisters start forward, and almost as if 
by magic the assembly is marching around the room in 
double lines, singing their march song, keeping time with 
their hands and with a very slight upward spring in each step. 
By a previous arrangement four sisters and a brother form 
a hollow square in the center of the room. These are select- 
ed for their vocal qualifications and they lead in the singing. 
At the conclusion of the song all stop and face the center of 
the room with hands clasped in front. Then come the words 
of wisdom from different sisters and brothers, interspersed 
with march songs and the accompanying marching as long 
as the song lasts. 

The testimonies from these elderly sisters and brothers 
impress me even now as being exceptionally simple and sin- 
cere. I shall always remember a very old lady, Sister Maha- 
leth, always concluding her remarks with the words, “I know 
I love the Lord.” This she would repeat with the accent on 
“know.” The elders and eldresses generally gave words of 
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wisdom in their remarks. Eldress Annie frequently said, “You 
know it is the little foxes that spoil the corn,” and then went 
on to admonish those present to attend to the small things in 
life and the larger problems would never appear. 

No prayers were ever offered. This may seem peculiar be- 
cause they were strong believers in prayer. Silent prayers were 
always offered at mealtime and also before retiring at night. 

And now a word about their songs. They were very dis- 
tinctive. One may find in any church hymnal those hymns 
familiar to all denominations, but no Shaker songs. These 
were all original. They were in the olden days written in two 
stanzas of four lines each, with a different melody for each 
stanza. Many were sung in a minor key, and many to march 
time. Some, of course, were slow and written for occasions of 
solemnity. Here is one, a spiritual gift song: 


O, how swift time is passing and ‘tis precious to me, 
My moments are rolling like the waves of the sea. 
They are solemn and weighty as they roll one by one 
And exclaim with a meaning, they are gone, ever gone. 


But alas for earth's pleasures, they are vain, they are gay. 
They perish with using and soon pass away, 

But time, time is calling every moment to me, 

Arise and be living for eternity. 


But I have strayed from our meetings. As the hour for 
closing drew near, the march lines were broken in the long 
song and the ranks were again formed as in the beginning for 
the closing remarks by the presiding elder. The meeting 
closed and the sisters returned to their rooms to don the gar- 
ments of labor, and in a few minutes all was bustle for the 
preparation of the noonday meal. 

The afternoon of the Sabbath was very quietly observed. 
At four o'clock their Sabbath ended and necessary work for 
the coming week was in order. This included the gathering 
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of soiled clothing and getting it to the wash-house ready for 
their Monday wash day. 

There were, it is true, some things done during their hour 
of worship which to those of the world might seem a bit 
queer, and accounts of these demonstrations have been seri- 
ously enlarged upon by those who did not understand; and 
to you who read this narrative, let me say that you can never 
fully understand just the meaning of what sometimes took 
place in a Shaker meeting. 

In the book compiled by Miss Clara Endicott Sears en- 
titled Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals, you will find ref- 
erence made to “spirit gift songs.’ These songs were not com- 
posed by the ones to whom the song was given, but in Shaker 
lore were a direct gift from the spirit world to them, and 
they in turn gave it to the brothers and sisters. 

Something of a doubting Thomas myself, in regard to this 
gift, I leave the explanation to my readers. I mention these 
accounts because in the same way inspired demonstrations 
were given to the Shaker sisters at times during their religious 
gatherings. I cannot expect you of the world to appreciate 
the sacredness of these demonstrations. In order to under- 
stand, one must have lived a Shaker. As I have said, the Shak- 
er meetings were conducted standing or marching. There 
were no seats except on the outside of the room for those 
elderly sisters who were too enfeebled to take an active part. 
Perhaps it was the marching to martial music that gave them 
these inspirations, but that they were moved by some impulse 
brought about by the fervor of the songs and march I do not 
doubt. Whether this impulse was divinely given them I do 
not presume to say. 

Perhaps during the singing of a specially inspiring song, 
a sister (and it was nearly always a sister) would turn about 
in a spinning motion. This motion would be kept up for 
several minutes, and then in the arms of another sister she 
would sway her body above the hips, gradually slowing down 
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in the motion. Perhaps this motion would be accompanied 
by a severe trembling or shaking of the entire body. Perhaps 
the inspired sister would sing with the others as she demon- 
strated. That there was never any sign of dizziness after such 
a prolonged spinning was to the Shaker mind conclusive 
proof that the action was a divine gift. To what purpose these 
actions were I cannot explain, but I believe it was the letting 
out of overwrought feelings, induced by the ardor and fervor 
of their worship. 

There was never any shouting or weird motions, such as 
throwing oneself on the floor, or any confusion in the ranks 
of the sisters or brothers. 


The Shakers often said of themselves, “We are a peculiar 
people,” and indeed they were. Perhaps one of the outstand- 
ing peculiarities of the people was a feature of their Sabbath 
morning worship. I refer to their dance. It would now be 
considered, to say the least, rather sensational if the minister 
of one of the churches should during the morning hour wor- 
ship call upon his audience to form on the floor for a dance. 
Even our liberal churchgoers would register a mild shock 
if such an announcement were made. But if you will read 
your Bible, you will find there that David “danced before 
the Lord.” 

This dancing in a Shaker meeting has given rise to some 
misunderstanding. Miss Clara E. Sears, who has done so much 
to keep alive Shaker traditions in her book, illustrates the 
“Sacred dance.” In my articles I have tried to make it plain 
that such information as I have is that which I, as a youth, 
and later in my somewhat frivolous young manhood, have 
learned from my own experiences as I, figuratively speaking, 
sat at the feet of some of those venerable old sisters. I do not 
feel convinced that their dance was of a sacred nature, even 
though it really was a part of their morning worship. In other 
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words, if I can make myself clear, it was not a form of wor- 
ship but an incident during their hour of worship. 

For instance, we were told that in early church days the 
sermons were so long that a lunch was taken to the service. 
In such a case the lunch did not become a part of the wor- 
ship. (I refer now to the Puritan church.) The Shaker dance 
was introduced at a meeting only occasionally—not every 
Sabbath, and probably not more than once in several weeks. 
You have often attended church services when everything 
seemed dull and lifeless. The singing was draggy, and even 
the sermon failed to rouse much enthusiasm. Some even had. 
a nap. Well, while there was no tithing man to keep one in 
a conscious mind, yet there was no napping in a Shaker meet- 
ing. 

But there sometimes was a day when this listlessness of the 
meeting was apparent, and here is where the dance was sug- 
gested by one of the head elders. We believe the dance was 
purely to revitalize the atmosphere of the meeting. The 
brothers and sisters retired to either side of the meeting-room 
in the positions taken in the beginning of the service. There 
was no music of any kind; only the rhythmic shuffle of the 
feet to keep all in step. The dance itself was a sort of shuffle 
step and executed wholly with the ball of the foot. The heels 
were not allowed to touch the floor. The dancing lasted for 
only two or three minutes. It was a strenuous bit of exercise 
and with a spirited march song, which followed to put the 
worshippers in the circle, was sufficient to rouse any of the 
lagging ones to more action. 

Some of the younger girls even indulged in a little varia- 
tion and a little spinning of their own, and should some elder 
sister look with frowning eyes on such a frivolity, it could be 
easily explained as a mild form of the inspiration which gen- 
erally occurred at every meeting. There was one song some- 
times sung at such a meeting. The last stanza was as follows: 
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Then I'll step down another step down 
Step, step down, another step down. 
The safety lies in keeping down, 

The danger is in climbing. 


When this song was sung the sisters and brothers went 
through the motion of stepping with one foot as though step- 
ping down, which was to signify that lowliness was more to be 
desired than the vanities of life. 


Probably no new movement in recent years caused so much 
Opposition or was so grossly misunderstood as the bringing 
into this country of the Shaker principles. It is a matter of 
our town’s history that violent persecution was brought 
against these peace-loving people. Accusations brought 
against them by some of our leading citizens were wholly 
false. Yet they were driven out of the town, some of the 
brothers were cruelly whipped, and their religious meetings 
were broken up by mob violence. Because some women left 
their husbands and families to join the Shakers, they were ac- 
cused of breaking the sacred ties of matrimony. Yet the Shak- 
ers admitted no one to their home who had left husband or 
wife if it could be shown that there were any such thing as 
family discord. My own grandmother left three small children 
and a good husband and home to follow her religious convic- 
tion. Yet she labored to have her family go with her. 

Just to show what the feeling among many citizens was in 
those times, I relate this incident. When Sister Catherine (my 
grandmother) left her home in Marlboro she could find no 
one willing to convey her; so she started out on a very warm 
day, afoot. Late in the afternoon, when a few miles from the 
Shaker Village, being quite tired, she stopped at a farm where 
a young man was working in the fields. She asked him if he 
would take one of his horses and drive her, but when in- 
formed that her destination was the Shaker settlement he re- 
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fused, saying, “I wouldn’t carry anybody to hell.” However, 
when he came to see the error of his views in later years, he 
came to the Shakers and made acquaintance with Sister Cath- 
erine, confessed his fault, and became a fast friend and a year- 
ly visitor to the Shakers. The young man’s name was, as I 
remember, Granville Turner. 

Once garnered into the field, one was destined to see very 
little of the outside world. During the winter of 1896-1897 
some very instructive lectures were being put on by the trus- 
tees of the Warren lecture fund. The writer, then a teacher 
in the Shaker school, conceived the idea of arranging for the 
girls of the school to attend one of these illustrated lectures. 
The first step was to interview the family eldress, Annie 
Walker. Her attitude was favorable, but conditional upon 
the consent of Eldress Eliza Babbit of the ministry elders. 
Here let me explain that the family eldress had charge of the 
family affairs as a mother over her family. The ministry 
elders were the authority on business matters or matters call- 
ing for a direct change in the general affairs of the village. 

This idea of going out nights to attend affairs in the hall 
of the town was a very decided departure from Shaker cus- 
tom. Eldress Eliza was firm, and her answer was “Nay.” My 
pupils were awaiting the verdict and their teacher was already 
tardy for the afternoon session. But Sister Catherine’s favorite 
saying, “He that putteth his hand to the plow,” gave me 
courage, and I dwelt on the educational value of these lec- 
tures. The girls would be properly chaperoned, seats at the 
hall would be reserved for them, Brother Frank would drive 
the barge, and Eldress Annie would guarantee safe return to 
the village. At last Eldress Maria said “Ye,” and with the odds 
all against her, Eldress Eliza finally gave consent. Much to 
my amusement, when the Shaker party arrived at the hall that 


night, who should be with the girls but the Eldress Maria 
herself? 
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No ill effects resulting from this affair, the Shakers always 
after were regular attendants at these lectures, although it 
must be said of her Shaker steadfastness that Eldress Eliza 
never allowed herself to transgress on old Shaker customs. 
Her idea was to keep away from the worldliness of such 
things. Thus no musical instrument was ever allowed in 
Shaker meetings. Nothing artificial in the world could enter 
in to disturb their worship of God. 

One of the quaint old ladies of the village was Sister Su- 
sanna MacGooden, a very short and very round Irish sister. 
It was her native wit that recalls this incident. A party of two 
couples, middle-aged and very dignified, came to Ayer by 
train and hired a carriage to drive them to Shaker Village. 
As they came down the village street, Sister Susanna was cross- 
ing to the office. The party stopped, and accosting the ven- 
erable old lady (she was past ninety at that time), said, “Is 
this the Shaker Village?” Answered with the affirmative “Ye,” 
they said: “Well, we are from Boston and we have come out 
to see some of the Shaker curiosities.’ Sister Susanna very 
slowly turned herself around and in her deep, rich voice, said, 
“Well, take a good look at me. I'm one of the Shaker curiosi- 
ties.” 





The Shakers were very conspicuous about the town, be- 
cause of their style of dress, and particularly the brethren 
that cut off their hair. There were no such liberties allowed 
as choice in these matters. All of the clothing and shoes worn 
were cut and made by the Shakers themselves. The sisters 
wore dresses cut and made in one piece—a rather tight-fitting 
waist, with the skirt part heavily pleated. The material was 
part wool and seemed rather stiff. The colors were nearly 
always either brown, blue, or grey. In later years calico was 
used in their work dresses. Over the shoulders was pinned a 
large kerchief; a white collar with the lace cap was used for 
a headdress. The lace cap was always worn by the older sis- 
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ters. The girls fastened their hair straight back with a circu- 
lar head-comb, and the back hair was tucked neatly into a net. 
The lace cap was bestowed only when a sister had reached 
maturity. 

The brothers, both young and old, wore trousers, but in 
place of a coat, a frock about knee length was worn, with 
sleeves buttoned around the wrist, and slipped on over the 
head and fastened about the neck with one button in the 
back. The dress coats were cut along the lines of a Prince 
Albert, except that they were always single-breasted. The 
boys wore homemade shoes, but many of the older brothers 
wore a soft, tight-legged boot. The brothers let their hair 
grow long in the back and cut square across the forehead. 
The hair was never parted. One brother, however, finding 
the long hair in the back rather warm in the summer, had 
a barber in Ayer (now retired) comb the long locks up 
toward the front and leave the hair underneath clipped short. 
The long curls were then combed back in place. 

The brothers wore broad-brimmed felt hats and the sisters 
their straw bonnets, replaced with a padded silk bonnet for 
winter use. The shoes made by the shoemakers were horrible 
examples of the art, if indeed it could be called such. They 
were made of heavy leather and on a sort of community last, 
judging by the fit. It is a pity that some of these shoes could 
not have been preserved for our historical society. They 
would indeed be among the “Shaker curiosities.” 

One quite cold morning a tramp called at the South office 
for a bite to eat. Sister Catherine served him with fried ap- 
ples, dark bread, milk, and apple pie. It was traditional 
among these people never to refuse food to any one who 
asked, and I have known Sister Catherine to feed as many as 
seven in one morning. On this particular occasion, however, 
she noticed that the man’s shoes were rather shabby. She 
rummaged through the storeroom and brought forth a pair 
of Shaker’s boots. The tramp accepted them with profuse 
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thanks, but later the boots were found nicely set up on a large 
boulder in a field beside the road. 

What a pleasant sight it was to those of us who can recall, 
to see the Shakers drive into town—a light express wagon 
drawn by a splendid draft horse with the two sisters on the 
back seat and a brother driving on the front seat. There was 
something so restful in their appearance! A drive through 
the village or a visit—they always gave one a deep sense of 
peacefulness and contentment. 
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ETHAN ALLEN’S “ORIGINAL SOMETHING” 


DANA DOTEN 


N the December issue of the New England Quarterly appeared 

an article by George Pomeroy Anderson entitled “Who Wrote 
‘Ethan Allen’s Bible’?” By judicious combining of internal and 
external evidence, Mr. Anderson developed a convincing case 
for the point of view that Allen’s egregious Oracles of Reason, 
published in 1784, was largely the work of Thomas Young. This 
point of view had never been advanced before, save in an unpub- 
lished monograph of my own begun in 1929 and finished in 1930." 

My approach was necessarily somewhat different, owing to the 
fact that the most relevant data on Young were not available at 
that time, and indeed will not be generally available until Mr. 
Anderson publishes his Young biography. He and I were in sub- 
stantial accord, however, as to the burden of evidence against 
Ethan's unaided authorship and in favor of Dr. Young's signifi- 
cant contribution to the work. 

And yet, after one has established the suspicion of plagiarism in 
this case, is there not something further to be said? For was not 
plagiarism of an abstruse philosophical work by a frontier bravo 
such as Ethan Allen in itself a phenomenon, a suggestive phe- 
nomenon? I believe so, and I believe also that the point has been 
reached at which we must close with the problem of how much 
of it we are justified in imputing to Allen—of how great a part he 
played in the composition of this book which he published under 
his own name. 

Charles Walter Brown, in his biography, remarked that “No 
person who is familiar with Allen’s other writings, can read the 
‘Oracles of Reason’ without suspicion that some other person was 
~~ 4 The writer finds himself in the odd position of presenting, as a perti- 
nent comment concerning the most recent published critique of Ethan Allen's 
philosophy, an extract from a monograph, “The Philosophy of Ethan Allen,” 


composed almost a decade ago. The accompanying essay is a revision of Chap- 
ter 4 of this monograph. 
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concerned in its composition.”* It is to be expected, of course, 
that Ethan's Narrative of his captivity and his various political 
pamphlets should differ so greatly in quality from a philosophical 
work as to supply no safe criterion for comparison. It is rather in 
his letters that we find a genuine, an authentically personal rep- 
resentation of his mind and style. The most valuable of these, in 
this connection, is one which Ethan wrote from Bennington to 
Stephen R. Bradley, September 7, 1785: 


Sir. 

Mr. Haswell is about moving into his new house, and office, and 
has been so hurried, that I have not been able to procure the 
Philosophy, he has already printed, so as to send it by this weeks 

. I will endeavor to send it you, by the next post. He is now 
rinting the 12th. chapter, treating on the Fundimental Christian 
Hocuine of Imputation, of the Sin of Adam to his posterity, and 
of the re-imputation of that cursed Sin, to Jesus Christ, and of 
his enduring the wrath, and Vindictive displeasure of Almighty 
God for it. That on the Christian Scheme, God was Criminal, 
Judge, & Executioner, And thus having wrought out an everlast- 
ing righteousness, imputed it to a certain Elect number of fa- 
vorites, and doomed the residue of the human race, to Everlasting 
wo, and perdition “that he might shew his wrath, and make his 

wer known.” 

I Fancy Sir, you will be diverted when you read the 12th Chap- 
ter, it rips up, and overturns the whole notion of jockeying, alien- 
ating, transferring, or imputing of sin, or Righteousness, from 
one person to another, and leaving all mankind accountable, for 
their own moral agency. This is fatal to the Ministerial Damna- 
tion Salvation, and their merchandise thereof. Mr. Salmon, in 
his Geography, computes the revenue of the pope, and his clergy 
“who are absolutely at his devotion, to ammount to twenty Mil- 
lions Sterling per annum, that he has about two millions, of 
variously denominated Clergy, feathered into most countries of 
the World,” who for Christs sake, are trafficking in Original Sin, 
and in Original Righteousness: probably the revenue of the 
Protestant Clergy, may amount nearly half as high, as that of 
the Romish. 

In order to carry on this Priestcraft, the Clergy must invalidate 
the law of Nature, reason is represented as Carnal, and depraved, 
and the natural State, or condition of mankind, to be damnable, 
to make way for their mysteries, inspirations, and pious frauds, 
and thus most of the Human race, lave been miserable Priest- 
ridden. 


2 Ethan Allen, of Green Mountain Fame (Chicago, 1902), 233. 
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To remedy the human Species, from this ghostly Tyranny, (as 
far as in me lay,) was the object of , writing, the Oracles of 
Reason, an Object worthy of Genl. Allen, whatever his success 
may be. 


----your Friend and Obedient Humle. Sert. 
ETHAN ALLEN® 


To read this letter aright is to read the riddle of the Oracles of 
Reason. The presentation of doctrine here is crude and jumbled— 
if Sparks* had had in mind such writing as this letter, his censure 
would be more understandable—quite in contrast to the orderly, 
rational thesis of the Oracles itself. But the spirit of the man 
is blindingly clear. The last paragraph tells the story. “An object 
worthy of Genl. Allen”! Ethan was a proud man, proud of being 
a general, with a bright uniform, and prestige. In the same way 
that he was proud of having been leader of the Green Mountain 
Boys, hero of Ticonderoga, officer in the war, he was proud of his 
position as Foe of the Church. He loved the role of Glorious 
Rebel, Champion of Liberty, Defender of the Oppressed, and, as 
for fifteen years he had fought New York and the British Empire, 
so now he was eager to put himself at the head of an opposition 
to this more universal tyranny. With the same passion that he 
hated civil injustice, Ethan hated priestcraft; with the same cour- 
age and proud egotism he would fight them both. Being a Yan- 
kee, he hated the financial almost as much as the spiritual tyranny 
of the church: but being a Yankee, there was something in him 
that would not submit, that would fight back with any weapon 
at hand from any convenient position, as the Massachusetts farm- 
ers fought from behind stone walls in the retreat from Lexington. 

In the Narrative of Allen's captivity, we find the following 
incident of his imprisonment in Pendennis Castle: 


Two clergymen came to see me, and, inasmuch as they behaved 
with civility, I returned them the same: We discoursed on several 
pe of moral philosophy and christianity; and they seemed to 

surprised, that I should be acquainted with such topics, or 
that I should understand a syllogism, or regular mode of argu- 
mentation. I am apprehensive my Canadian dress contributed 


3 Allen Photostats, Wilbur Collection, Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont. 


# Jared Sparks, “Life of Ethan Allen,” American Biography, 1, 229-356. 
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not a little to the surprise, and excitement of curiosity: to see a 
gentleman in England, regularly dressed and well behaved, would 
be no sight at all; but such a rebel, as they were pleased to call 
me, it is probable, was never before seen in England.* 


The juxtaposition here of erudition and apparel is significant, 
and more than amusingly so; it testifies to Ethan's almost pitiful 
love of distinction, of being considered a gentleman (our Colonial 
forefathers had no difficulty in reconciling this desire with their 
staunch democracy). I do not say that Ethan put handsome 
clothes on exactly the same level as ability to talk in syllogisms, 
but the two were certainly mingled in his mind; both contributed 
to his notion of what a gentleman should be. 

It was this pride, not of blood, but of ability, of appearance, 
which led Ethan to publish Reason the Only Oracle of Man un- 
der his own name, rather than as the result of collaboration. 
We shall never know how much he contributed to the book. He 
had a keen, vigorous mind and doubtless was of great assistance, 
suggesting applications of theory, working out the logic of indi- 
vidual arguments, picking flaws in Calvinistic dogma, providing, 
by his vigor and enthusiasm, the utmost stimulation to Dr. Young. 
But the dominant ideas, their arrangement and presentation, the 
architectural power of the book, must almost certainly have been 
Young's; for these things bespeak a familiarity with philosophical 
literature, a command of academic technique, which Ethan could 
not have possessed. Young without Allen might have been sterile, 
but Allen without Young would have remained a picturesque 
unbeliever, with no formulated theories. 

When Ethan finally had leisure to consider publication of 
the work, he probably felt that he was quite justified in issuing 
it as his own. No matter who had originated the ideas, he had 
thought about them and talked about them for so long that they 
had become part of him. Young had been dead seven years. Fame 
could do him no good, Ethan may have reasoned; whereas if the 
book were backed by the name and prestige of General Ethan 
Allen, it would be assured a wider reception, so that the chance 
that it might benefit humanity would be much greater. And then, 


5 A Narrative of Colonel Ethan Allen's Captivity (Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire, 1779), 63. 
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at bottom, it was “an object worthy of General Allen”! That 
probably decided him. Yet one cannot be sure. All his life Ethan 
was a magnificent biuffer. He may have looked upon this exploit 
as a justifiable hoax. 

At any rate he set to work to prepare his mass of manuscripts 
for the press. Legend has it that he hired an amanuensis (a Har- 
vard student, they say) to assist him, that he used to pace the 
floor, swinging his cane, explaining how the thing should go, 
and thundering at the poor lad whenever the King’s English 
(mildly championed by the latter) happened to conflict with his 
own sense of the fitness of language.* Whoever this nameless 
youth was, he deserves considerable credit, for besides supplying 
grammar and punctuation, he must have had a job on his hands 
to mold such contrasted styles as Allen’s and Young’s into a 
harmonious whole. But he accomplished it. The book was fin- 
ished and published; and Ethan could relax, to listen delightedly 
to the angry buzzing of the clergy. 

Ethan Allen was not merely an adventurer, a soldier, a poli- 
tician, or a speculator in real estate—although he was in part all 
of these things. Nor was he yet, strictly speaking, a profound 
thinker, a philosopher. He was, essentially, an eighteenth-century 
“man of parts” —intelligent, vigorous, versatile, but with no super- 
lative genius in any single pursuit. Had he been born in England, 
and more fortunate as to rank, he would have made a place in 
society, stood for Parliament, written books, and perhaps gone 
out to India. In France he would have been actively associated 
with the philosophes, an enthusiastic member of salons, and 
he would probably have made a stir in the Revolution and gone 
down in the Terror. But he was born in the backwoods of New 
England, he had little education and few opportunities, and his 
life was what it had to be. Of course we must beware of glorifying 
Ethan, of writing him into Carlyle’s Valhalla—“The Hero as 
Vermonter”—for that would be false appreciation, and as mis- 
leading as most of Carlyle’s apotheosised treatments. Yet, as 


6 John J. Henry, An Accurate and Interesting Account of the Hardships 
and Sufferings of That Band of Heroes Who Traversed the Wilderness in the 


Campaign against Quebec in 1775 (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1812), footnote, 
120-127. 
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Col. Allen 


that, when 


he had to 


Oracles of 





Washington wrote to Congress after Ethan had visited him at 
Valley Forge upon being released by the British, “There is an 
original something in him that commands admiration.”* 

This “original something” is what makes Ethan Allen impor- 
tant. He was not a lovable character; he was crude, blasphemous, 
unscrupulous. But he had a spark in him, a distinctly personal 
force, which cannot be analysed, but which is strongly felt. There 
was a certain audacity about Ethan, a certain ability to be a suc- 
cess in his own eyes, which entered into that “original something” 
that made him the personality he was. 

I think we feel that “original something” in the following 
anecdote taken from an old letter:* 


Col. Allen gave his opinion of Lord Cornwallis, he sailed in 
the same ship from Halifax to New York, said his Lordship was 
a large noble looking man, that he took the most ground to stand 
on of any man he ever saw, that he was haughty & that he in- 
sulted him on the passage. Cornwallis was on deck and seeing 


place for gentlemen, yes, by God said Allen and that’s the reason 
why I'm here. 


Now Ethan Allen was not, by birth, a gentleman; it was pre- 
sumption for him to pretend so. And yet one cannot help feeling 


in the eye and answered, “Yes, by God, that’s why I'm here!” in 
that moment Ethan somehow became a gentleman. Perhaps it is 
the very intensity of his own conviction which persuades us. 

And it is the same with Ethan's thought as with his behavior. 
He had no more legitimate claim to being a philosopher than 


the country was of a piece with his defiance of the exalted British 
commander. Ethan created himself a philosopher as he created 
himself a gentleman. And in this quality of assertiveness he was 
a symbol of the America of his time. 


7 John Pell, Ethan Allen (Boston, 1929), 133. 
8 T. Bradley to Zadock Thompson, 1841, in the Wilbur Collection. 
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said Mr. Allen do you not know that the deck is the 


he looked the tremendously imposing Lord Cornwallis 


the rank of gentleman, yet his publication of The 
Reason in the face of all the orthodox erudition in 
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RICHARD SEYMER OF THE POPHAM COLONY 
THE FIRST ENGLISH PREACHER IN NEW ENGLAND 


DONALD LINES JACOBUS 


OE of the members of the ill-fated expedition which sailed 

from Plymouth, Devon, under the leadership of Thomas 
Popham, gentleman, on May 31, 1607, to settle in the northern 
part of Virginia, now New England, was the preacher for the 
new colony. This was in accordance with Article 2 of the “con- 
stituent code” included in the charter granted by King James 
to the Council for Virginia on April 10, 1606, which read: 


The Christian religion shall be observed and preached as estab- 
lished in the realm of England. 


The two ships, the Gift of God and the Mary and James, 
bearing one hundred and twenty persons, arrived on the Maine 
coast after a voyage of exactly two months and spent the first 
week exploring the shore and islands. On August g, as William 
Strachey, historian of the colony, informs us,’ they landed on 
an island which they called St. George, heard a thanksgiving 
sermon delivered by their preacher, “and so returned on board 
again.” Nine days later they disembarked on the west bank 
of the Sagadahoc (Kennebec) River and selected a place for 
their habitation. The next day, August 19, they again listened 
to a sermon, after which the President’s commission was read 
to them, with the patent and the laws to be observed and kept. 
These laws were the “constituent code,” in Section Seven of the 
royal charter, of which the first article provided that “Each 
colony may elect associates, and annually elect a President for 
one year; and assistants or councillors for the same time.” In 
the election which followed, according to Strachey’s narrative, 


George Popham, gent., was nominated President. Captain 
Raleigh Gilbert, James Davies, Richard Seymer, Preacher, Cap- 
tain Richard Davies, Captain Harlowe, were all sworn assistants. 


1 History of Travaile into Virginia Britannia (written about 1618), printed 
in Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, Fourth Series, 1 (1852), 240 ff. 
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In view of the second article of the “constituent code,” and 
the social status of the colonists, it cannot be doubted that the 
religious services conducted by Richard Seymer were in accord 
with the ritual of the Church of England. This was the ritual 
used at Jamestown at its first settlement in 1607. It is less gene- 
rally known that in New England, the old North Virginia, 
Episcopalian services were conducted in the same year, thirteen 
years before the Separatist Mayflower passengers landed at 
Plymouth. Strachey’s reference to “publike prayers” would seem 
to indicate that the revised Prayer Book of the reign of James I 
was used. 

It has been generally assumed that Richard Seymer (or Sey- 
mour, as most printed authorities spell his name) was an or- 
dained clergyman of the Church of England. In 1862 the Popham 
Celebration was held at Phippsburg, the site of the colony, to 
commemorate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
planting. A paper prepared at that time by the Reverend William 
Stevens Perry, of Portland, argues strongly in favor of the as- 
sumption that Seymer was a presbyter of the English Church. 
The Right Reverend Bishop Burgess, in an address delivered 
on the same occasion, although he thought it likely that Seymer 
was “a young clergyman just from the university,” was less 
positive in his assertions, satisfying himself with the statement 
that “Seymour was the first preacher of the Gospel in the Eng- 
lish tongue, within the borders of New England.” Most of his 
address was devoted to an exposition of his theory that the 
preacher was a scion of the British ducal house, the Seymours 
of Devonshire. 

An exhaustive research conducted over a period of years by 
several investigators to find the origin of the later Hartford colo- 
nist of the same name has revealed the existence in England of 
some twenty contemporary Richard Seymours. Hence the argu- 
ment of Bishop Burgess in favor of identifying the Popham 
preacher with the great-grandson of the Lord Protector, on the 
ground that “there is no other person of the name known in 
genealogical history,” no longer has weight. Nor can his other 
arguments, although plausible, be sustained in the face of pres- 
ent knowledge. 
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Though no ordained clergyman of the name has been found 
among all the Richard Seymours of that period, it is very prob- 
able, as Bishop Burgess thought, that he was a young university 
man. Certainly no untutored person would have been chosen 
even as lay reader by the socially prominent leaders of the Pop- 
ham Colony, and it must not be forgotten that Seymer was also 
elected one of the five governing Assistants of President Popham, 
a distinction which is indicative of his social status. 

Only one university man of the right name and age has been 
found. He was Richard Seymer of Dorset, gentleman, matricu- 
lated at Brasenose College, Oxford, June 22, 1599, at the age of 
fifteen. He was a student at the Middle Temple in 1602, when 
he was described as third son of John Seymer of Handford, 
Dorset, gentleman. 

Here, then, was a young college graduate, only twenty-three 
years of age at the time of the Popham expedition, not yet 
settled in his career—just the type of man to whom such an ad- 
venture would appeal. The younger son of a family of gentle- 
folk of but moderate affluence, he may well have felt that close 
association with the brother of the wealthy Chief Justice Popham 
would mean much to his future career. A devout young man of 
his background and education would doubtless have been en- 
tirely acceptable to Popham and his associates as lay reader 
during the experimental stage of their colonization project. 

It will be noted that Strachey always refers to Seymer as a 
preacher, never as a minister or clergyman. It was not usual 
for an ordained clergyman to hold civil office, as Seymer did. 
For these reasons, and because no presbyter of the name has 
been found at that date, it is believed that the Popham chaplain 
was, strictly speaking, a lay reader. 

The Dorsetshire family, following the pronunciation, spelled 
their name Seymer, but their arms indicate that they were a 
branch of the same family from which the ducal house descended. 
They are described technically as “Quarterly—ist and 4th Or 
two wings conjoined in lure Gules on a chief azure three mart- 
lets argent. Seymer.” The “Berry Pomeroy” coat of arms, used 


2 Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxoniensis, tv, 1336. 
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by the Dukes of Somerset, has “2nd and grd Gules two wings 
conjoined in lure Or. Seymour.” The arrangement is different, 
and the colors are reversed, but both families used the ancient 
wings of the St. Maurs of Penhow. It was quite common for 
branches of the same family to differentiate the arms in details 
while retaining the same basic concepts.* 

It is worthy of note that William Strachey spelled the preach- 
er’s name Seymer. Strachey was an educated gentleman, hence 
the spelling employed carries more weight than would the pho- 
netic vagaries of half-literate scribes. Furthermore, he wrote 
of the Popham expedition with such minute detail that, not 
being himself a member of the colony, he must surely have had 
before him a contemporary written account or diary. Strachey’s 
spelling of the name is therefore an additional piece of evidence 
for identifying Richard Seymer of Maine with Richard Seymer 
of Handford, Dorset, the Oxford graduate. 

Seymer’s entire subsequent career shows that through influ- 
ential connections he occupied secretarial posts with the great 
or the near-great, serving in such capacities Sir Henry Wotton 
and the Earl of Northampton. We may hazard the guess, there- 
fore, that he came with the Popham expedition in the capacity 
of secretary to its leader, an assumption which would explain 
not only his services as preacher but also his elevation to the 
Council of President Popham. In that capacity, he may have 
taken notes of the Council meetings and orders as colonial sec- 
retary, and it may indeed have been Seymer’s own notes which 
Strachey had before him when he wrote his account. 

We append what little is known of Seymer and his career. 
He was born about 1584, but we lack a record of his baptism 
because the Handford registers do not begin until 1669. He 
was third son of John Seymer (will proved 1611) by his wife, 

3 It is of interest to observe that Thomas Seymour, eldest son of Richard, 
the Connecticut colonist, sealed his will in 1712 with the Seymour wings. 
Since the Seymours or Seymers of Hertfordshire, where the Connecticut family 
originated, are believed to be more closely related to the Seymers of Dorset- 
shire than to the Seymours of Devonshire (the ducal house), and since both 
families employed the wings, Richard of Hartford, ancestor of the American 
Seymours, may have been a distant cousin of Richard Seymer, the Popham 


“preacher.” The Hartford family, both in England and in the first two Ameri- 
can generations, usually spelled their name Seymer or Semer. 
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Agnes Rawles (will proved 1623), and was one of a family of 
four sons and nine daughters. His eldest brother, Sir Robert 
Seymer of Handford, Knight, matriculated at Oxford in 1589, 
became one of the tellers of the Exchequer, and died in 1624. 
As stated above, Richard matriculated at Oxford in 1599, at 
the age of fifteen; was a student at the Middle Temple in 1602; 
and, if we mistake not, joined the Popham expedition of 1607. 
Of his connection with the later events at Fort St. George, the 
erection of the buildings and stockade, the sufferings in the 
winter of 1607-1608, the launching of the first English ship built 
in America, and the death of the President, no record remains. 

After the death of George Popham, most of the members of 
his colony returned to England. The next that we hear of Rich- 
ard Seymer was in 1617-1619, when he was secretary to Sir Henry 
Wotton, ambassador to Venice, famed in his day as a poet, wit, 
and diplomat. He is chiefly remembered as a wit by his punning 
remark that an ambassador is one sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country; and as a poet by his celebrated lines “To the 
Queen of Bohemia.” During this period, Seymer wrote letters 
to his brother, Sir Robert Seymer, six of which are preserved in 
the British Museum. From the fact that Seymer’s only child was 
still a minor when he made his will in 1641, it is inferred that 
he did not marry until he was over thirty-five, and possibly not 
until he was over forty. After his return from the Continent, 
he secured a post, probably as secretary, with the Earl of North- 
ampton, and lived in London. His wife was a member of the 
Washington family. 

His will, made April 13, 1641, and proved May 31, 1641, calls 
him Richard Seymor of St. Mary’s Savoy alias Strand, Middle- 
sex, gentleman, and mentions his wife, Mrs. Jane Seymor, “Mrs. 
Margaret Washington my wife’s mother,” and nephew Lawrence 
Sweetman, gentleman. The chief legatee was his son Spencer 
Seymor, to whom Mr. Lawrence Sweetman “my nephew,” was 
to be guardian during his minority. As supervisors he appointed 
“the Earl of Northampton my Noble Lord and Master,” and “my 
brother in law Arthur Squibb Esquire one of the four tellers of 
the Exchequer.” 


Since a Visitation pedigree of the Dorsetshire Seymers shows 
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that one of the sisters of Richard Seymer married Arthur Squibb 
and that another of them married Lawrence “Swetenham” (of 
which “Sweetman” is apparently a corruption), the identity of 
Richard Seymor of the London will of 1641 is positively estab- 
lished. 

Thus ended the career of Richard Seymer, who, if our conjec- 
ture is correct, while a pious but adventurous young university 
graduate, embarked on the memorable voyage with George Pop- 
ham which made him the pioneer preacher of New England, and 
gave priority here to the Episcopalian over the Non-conformist 
way of worshiping God. 


A LETTER OF JOHN TRUMBULL 


KATHARINE AMANDA CONLEY 


Sb Bow letter which follows was written by John Trumbull, 

Nestor of the Connecticut Wits, to James Athearn Jones 
(1791-1853), of Martha’s Vineyard. Jones, later a contributor 
with Longfellow to the United States Literary Gazette and author 
of two novels, a collection of Indian tales, and other works, had 
written to Trumbull, sending along his first book, a small col- 
lection of poems, entitled Bonaparte, with The Storm at Sea, 
Madaline, and Other Poems, which had just been published. 
The older poet's acknowledgment and criticism are interesting 
for their expression of his opinion of contemporary Romantic 
verse. 


Hartrorp Dec" 12" 1820 

Sir 

Your small collection of Poems, with your polite letter of the 
6th ult:, was delivered to me about three weeks after that date. 
I have read the poems with attention and pleasure, and think they 
display the marks of a genius capable of arriving at distinguished 
excellence. Where real talents are apparent, severity of criticism 
ought never to be exercised on minute defects, occasioned rather 
by want of practice, than deficiency of taste; nor can undistin- 
guishing praise be of any advantage to a youthful writer. The 
early blossom is most pleasing, when viewed as the fair promise 
of the valuable fruits of maturity. 
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A young author is always prone to take his model from the 
prevailing taste of the writers of his day. Pope in the last century 
exhibited an example of elegance & correctness never exceeded 
since the days of Virgil: but his imitators have since tired the 
public ear with perpetual copies of his manner. Correctness is 
therefore now out of fashion, and it is the rage of the present 
times to neglect all former rules of composition, & aim at pre- 
senting the reader with try, that shall appear wholly novel & 
original; altho’ their style and versification often seem new, only 
because they are gathered out of the ruins of antiquity & have 
been so long discarded as to become forgotten. Many of the most 
celebrated modern poets indulge in a confusion of iambic & 
anapaestic measures, and a heterogeneous mixture of antient & 
modern forms of versification, which are founded on principles 
entirely discordant. Some affect an extravagance of fancy, as wild 
as the rant of a maniac, & seem to consider the horrid & the un- 
natural, as sources of the sublime. Others affect a vivacious man- 
ner of playing with a subject, by throwing together a glittering 
mass of. desultory images, & thoughts serious, whimsical & farci- 
cal, without object, connection or design. All have their admirers, 
excentricity passes for genius, and even Philips’s Emerald Isle 
& Leigh Hunt’s Rimini have met with praise from reviewers.— 
But enough of general criticism. 

Your lines on Bonaparte are modelled on the best style of blank 
verse, avoiding the labored pomp monotonous cadences, & dif- 
fusive verbosity, which too often disgust us in that form of poetry; 
though in a few instances the expressions are too prosaic, and the 
language incorrect by the omission of the relative, or the connec- 
tive particles. 

The Storm at sea is, on the whole, a happy specimen of the 
playful & sportive style in the stanza of Spenser. The language is 
of course familiar & idiomatic, but I perceive no necessity of 
se a loose & unmetrical versification, or admitting any in- 
correct lines. The poem contains one or two passages to which 
I should object, not as a critic but as a moralist. No man’s con- 
fessions, from St Augustine to Rousseau, were ever either bene- 
ficial to the world or creditable to the sinner himself. And I hope 
never to see an American poet treat immoralities with approving 
levity, or approximate to the voluptuous licentiousness of T. 
Moore, the profligate buffoonery of Peter Pindar, or the unprin- 
cipled spleen & misanthropy of L*. Byron. 

Madaline has many pleasing & poetical passages, but as the 
story is told by herself, there is too little of the wild language of 
a maniac. It is more in the manner of the poet describing her 
probable feelings—a manner, which has a wonderful effect in 
cooling the pathetic, and is the common bane of most dramatic 
poems. 
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Short poems, songs etc require an exact & lar polish. The 
most harmonious amen tana to be atin. Reneh lines & 
broken metre are not pardonable, except in a long work. 

Wishing you success in your progress, as well professional as 
poetical, 

I am, Sir 
Your obedt. Servant 
Joun TRUMBULL 
Mr. JAMES ATHEARN JONES 


A FRAGMENT OF THE DIARY OF LIEUTENANT 
ENOS STEVENS, TORY, 1777-1778 


CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON 


ben: diary of Enos Stevens, of Charlestown, New Hampshire, 

and Barnet, Vermont, covered the period from May 2, 1777, 
to February 25, 1785. This diary was given by B. F. Stevens, of 
London, to the State Library at Montpelier, Vermont, where it 
was destroyed by fire. A fragment remained with Mrs. Caroline 
L. Prevost (Mrs. E. E. Prevost), of Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
who permitted this copy to be made. 

Saunderson’s History of Charlestown gives the first entry: 
“Charlestown, N. H. May 2*, 1777. Set out for New York. Left my 
all for the sake of my King & Country.” The second leaf and those 
which follow down through Page 23 survive. 

Enos Stevens came of an able family. His father, Captain Phin- 
eas Stevens, of Charlestown, born February 20, 1706-7, and died 
February 6, 1756,' was a son of Joseph and Prudence (Rice) Stev- 
ens. He commanded the local garrison and was a distinguished 
public official in New Hampshire. His diaries are noticed in Mrs. 
Forbes’s New England Diaries, 1602-1800. 

Phineas married his cousin Elizabeth, daughter of Simon Stev- 
ens, at Rutland, Massachusetts, January 18, 1733-4. Among their 
children were Enos, born there October 2 (Old Style), 1739; 
Simon, Willard, and Solomon, all in service with the British; and 


1 Not in April, as usually given. Captain Stevens is mentioned in North- 
west Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. 
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Prudence, wife of John Hubbard, whose son Henry was United 
States senator and governor of New Hampshire. 

Enos was captured by Indians June 17, 1749, was released, and 
became a lieutenant at the age of sixteen, his father having just 
died. He was a Charlestown selectman in 1773, 1775, and 1776. 
His service with the British followed. From his diary one might 
infer that the British did not care to have their Tory sympathizers 
share in the fighting, but under a polite fiction of exercising them 
in arms kept them virtually as prisoners during the war. 

In 1782 Stevens was given charge of materials of war in Nova 
Scotia, and settled at Digby. On February 23, 1785, he returned 
to Charlestown, New Hampshire, to “find all my friends well,” 
as he related in the burned diary. “Seven years and 10 months 
since I left this town.” He sold his property in Nova Scotia and 
became proprietor of a large part of the new town of Barnet, Ver- 
mont, where he built a sawmill in 1785, a gristmill in 1787, and 
a hotel in 1797. His journal for that period is quoted in the town 
history. 

At Barnet he met Dr. Jonathan Arnold, of St. Johnsbury, and 
the story of their romantic quest for wives is told in Saunderson’s 
Charlestown (Pages 688-689). He married in Charlestown, March 
14, 1791, after only one evening of acquaintance and courtship, 
Sophia, daughter of Elijah and Mary (Willard) Grout. She was 
born February 7, 1765, in Lunenburg, Massachusetts, and died 
September 23, 1815, in Barnet. With only the clothes she stood 
in and one cow, as punishment for marrying “an old tory,” Sophia 
set up housekeeping with Enos in Barnet. He was town represen- 
tative in 1795, 1796, and 1807. After a long, useful career he died 
there June 7, 1808. 

Enos’s son Henry (1791-1867) was president of the Vermont 
Historical Society. Henry’s children were Henry, the famous 
London authority on rare books; Simon, of New York, father 
of Mrs. Prevost, owner of the diary; Sophia, wife of William 
Page, the artist; and Benjamin Franklin, the eniment bibliog- 
rapher, whose wife was daughter of the owner of the famous “Chis- 
wick Press.” 

The Enos Stevens diary here copied occupies pages numbered 
3 to 22, each page six and a half inches wide and three and three- 
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quarters inches high. Many blank leaves follow the text. Part of a 
watermark shows: a cross patté below another, both pendant ap- 
parently from a design; the lower cross joined at the left to the 
design above the first by a curved band to which are attached at 
the lower edge seven roundels. The right side of the watermark 
has been cut off. 

Mr. Stevens often uses a long s in the middle of words and an 
uncrossed ¢ like an inverted narrow v. This adds to the blindness 
of some passages. B looks like R. Place names and surnames seem 
at times little more than ripples. And yet the diary as a whole is 
not difficult to read. 

I have ventured to make the record of each day a new para- 
graph. At the end of a sentence I have placed a period. If a sen- 
tence follows I have given a capital to its first word. 





Diary oF Enos STEVENS OF BARNET, VERMONT 


Brooklyn? 22 [May, 1777. “Page 3°” torn out.] 

23. I see Doc. [torn out].* 

25%. ~ Whiting* dined with ous. 

28". I left B lyn. Went over to —— York; engage in the 
Quart" Mas" G' department for five shillings pr d{a]y. I found 
it very disagreable. 

29". Keep close to i business. 

30". I re* sixteen dollars of Sa™{?] Cuming* & about seventy of M™ 
Gale that was due to John Hubbard of Charlestown.° 

31 in York &c. 

June 1* Lords dy. Solomon Stevens’ came to see me in New York: 
the English fieet arrivd with troops kc. 

The 3* the 4" being both days I was unwell. 

5" the troops embark. 

6" I went over to Long Island. 


2 Stevens was with Sir William Howe's army in New York. 

3 Perhaps Dr. Farnsworth. 

* Benjamin Whiting, Sheriff of Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, or 
Leonard Whiting; both of Hollis. 

5 A Tory of Hollis, New Hampshire. 

® Enos's sister Prudence married Hon. John Hubbard, of Charlestown, New 
Hampshire. 

7 Solomon was a brother of Enos, a student at Harvard College. Lived at 
Barnet, Vermont. 
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7” I found Capt. Beaman* at the narrows. I crost over to Staton 
Island with the Horses & wagons kc. 

[Small piece lost] 8 of June 1777. Lords dy. We [“Page 4” torn 
out; Marcjh our Horses & wagons to the West end of the 
Isl[and]. We[?] crost over to Amboy, with al our Horses & 
w 


agons. 
12", The army [moved] from Amboy to Brunswick. It was very 
rany, 
13. The army began to march about sun down & about day light 
of the 


14 the Grand Army of about 20,000 men was on there march 
towards Philadelphia. March 8 miles & then encamp* &c to a 
place call¢ Middle Bush.* I went up as far as Mill Stone:** the 
army was encamp* herre till the 19% & then return* back to 
Brunswick, &c. 

20. I left Brunswick with a number of boats, carriages, &c 

21*, About noon got to Amboy. Al well. 

22*. Lords dy. General Howe with the army return* to Amboy & 
the rebels pursued close & keep fiting all the way, & 

23° the army began to crost over to Stat. Island. 

24" the greatest part of the army was over &c 

Stat. Island. 25" June 1777 [Page 5"*]"* I see Solomon Stevens. 
The army returnd to Amboy & about sun rise of the 26% Gene! 
Howe with the army was on theire march—went through Wood- 
bridge.** They march about 1 gt age into the country. Con- 
siderable fiting with the rebels this dy & 

27 & 28 the army returned back to Amboy. 

29 Lords day. The army was crossing over to Statan Island al dy. 

go Amboy was evacuated. 

July 1*. the army march to the East end of the Island. Everry 
thing getting down to the worter side & puting wagons & horses 
on board shi 

4" I see Tho™ Cutler [or Cutter}'* & doctor Farnsworth."* 

5" Moved down to the ferry & 

6" Lords dy. I see Solom Stevens. I was puting horses on board 
boats for Long island. 


8 Thomas Beaman of Petersham, Massachusetts, guided the British troops 
on the march to Lexington. 

® Middle Bush is near New Brunswick, New Jersey, and the Raritan. 

10 Mill Stone is between New Brunswick and Somerville. 

11 Allowing for a missing first leaf, this would begin the third leaf of the 
manuscript. 

12 Woodbridge is three miles north of Perth Amboy. 

183 Thomas Cutler, of New Hampshire, but possibly Thomas Cutter, of 
Rhode Island. 

14 Possibly a son of David Farnsworth of Eaton, Lower Canada, of the 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, family. 
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7 Mr. Houghton** & I was disch[arged] from the department: I 
went up to York kc. 

New York 8" July 1777 [Page 6]. Houghton & I went over to Long 
Island & dined with the Volunteers at Porlomenes.** [two 
words crossed out.] | see Govern® Wentworth" there kc. 

7™ return* to New York. 

11™ after diner returnd to Long Island agane. Put up with M™ 
[Messrs.] Whiting and Cuming. 

13 Lords dy returnd to York. Bough[t] cloath for a sute of 
cloathes. 

17 left York. Crosst over to L. Island & put up at Polomeses. 
Stay* with him till 

1g" when Houghton & I went to board with Mr Vansoucey/?]."* 

20" Lords day. I went to rockaway with Cuming & Jones & Farns- 
worth. 

23°. The Grand fleet with the army on [L.] Island under the com- 
mand of Ad™ & Gen" Howe. 

24" began for to exercise the fire[?}lock. 

25 & 26 at home. 

[27] Lords dy: Cargent Porter of 63* Regiment was our master to 
enstruct ous in our exercises. 

New loots** Long Island [Page 7] 31% July 1777. The Volunteers 
march to Flushing & toock quarters & 

Aug* 1* Volunteers di[njed with Cole Hambleton. 

of our exercise agane 

3° Lords dy went to Ramson’s* & returned in the morning of the 
4™ with Houghton. Emproved fast upon our exercise. 

7™ Gover* Wentworth came to Flushing. 

5" I went to York & returned ye g® 

10" Lords dy. Very warm. 

13™ Sarge[n]}t Porter left ous. Nothing new till 

16 General Burgoyne’s Proclamation of the 23* of June comes 
to <4 21 We spend our time very agreable in exercising our 
fire lock. 


15 Solomon Houghton, of Lancaster, Massachusetts, in 1775 “an unwearied 
pediar of that baneful herb, Tea.” 

16 Polhemius’s? 

17 Sir John Wentworth (1737-1820), of New Hampshire. 

18 Very blind. Van Scoy? Sansoucy? 

19 New Lots is south of Newtown, eastern part of Flatbush. 

20 See November 20, 1777. Possibly for Remsen’s, a common name there. 
Elsewhere there were Ramsons and Ransoms. 

21 Printed in Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, xu, 189 (1871- 
1873). Burgoyne, then near Crown Point, issued a grandiloquent warning to 
the inhabitants to return to their allegiance to the Crown or expect attack 
from the savages. He spells Burgoyne’s name correctly and so must have seen 
the Proclamation. 
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23° The Volunteers was orderd eastward to meet the rebels that 
was landed [?] at Cow Neck.** We march about 12 miles when 
we met Col* Ludlow** who informd ous that the rebels was 
gon or retired{?]. 

The 24% Gov’ Wentworth & Col* Hambleton was with ous. 

Flushing Long Island 25“ [Page 8] August 1777. The Volunteers 
al mess togeather & injoy our selves &c. Our pocket expence 
about 8/ per dy. 

Sept 1* The Gent" Volunteers dined with ye Gov" & al hands 
was dronk. I rece* £8:6.8 sterling of the £100 Pou‘ lent by Cole 
Gilbord[?].** The money was lent the 22¢ of August. Lent{?] 
to the Volunteers & a number of the Gentlemen gave their 
note of hand for the money. 

2 & 3* 4" at home exercising. 

The 5th at Flushing as usual. Cole Willard*® & Maj* Stark** came 
to see the Volunteers. 

g" I went to York in tow 2 dy after money with Solomon Willard 
by way of Mr Colley|?].2*7 Return to Flushing 12 &c. 

13 The Brittish army was over in the Jerseys 

14 Lords dy Cole Gilbord came to Flushing & lent the company 
100 sterling & I re* the eleventh part of the money for which I 
singed a note jointly with those that re‘ the money &c. Flush- 
ing is head quarters for the Volunteers. We spend our money 
freely that we borrow. 

Flushing 21 Sept" 1777 [Page gth] Lords dy &c. General Howe 
toock Possession** of Philadelphia last Sunday. 

22* The comp” was review* by the Governor. 

23° I went to York. Return 

24" with sum linen for shirts. 

25 The long expect? fleet from England in com{?] & we exercised 
every dy & that is our business. 

28 Lords dy. Paid up the grand mess ac". 

1* Octo” 1777 at Flushing as yet. Al well. 

4" The army went up N[orth] river. Toock fourt Munger &c. 

the 6" this dy al hands went agunen. A grand battle fough[t the] 

7 by the reble army & Gen' begoyne’s 
22 Cow Neck is now Manhasset Neck, north of Hempstead. 

23 Colonel Gabriel G. Ludlow, of New York; died in 1808. 
24 Colonel Thomas Gilbert (?), of Berkley, Massachusetts. 
25 Colonel Abijah Willard, of Lancaster, Massachusetts, Commissary in 

New York; died in 1789. Brother-in-law of Colonel William Prescott, of Pep- 

ell. 

oe William Stark, of New Hampshire, brother of the famous General John 

Stark. Sabine says, “He endeavored to persuade General John Stark, the victor, 

of Bennington, who was his brother, to adopt the same course.” 
27 Perhaps Sabine’s “John Collet of the American Volunteers.” 
28 The word looks like “Posstion.” 
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10" M* Swan** & M* Willard from York to see the gentlemen. 

12 Lords dy 

15” M™ Bannister* & Howe joined the Volunteers. 

16® the company was muster* by M* Windslow™ 

19" Lords dy. I was at Jamaica. Drank porter. 

20 Went to New Lotts. News that General Begoyn was taken & 
every man is put{ing] on a long fase & 

26". Lords dy. ‘The news of [the] day is that General Begoyne & 
army is made prisoners. 

Flushing 28 Oct 1777 [Page 10"]. It is be[en] a very bad storm 
for two dys. 

Novemb’ 1* _ entry 

2* Lords dy. Mr. Bannister brought X Pipe [of] wine** to the mess 
at Miss Jones. We injoy ourselves finely. We goe a goning &c 
Mr Chandlor* from York: 

g™ Lords dy. The Gov' inform‘ the Gentlemen that he was going 
to England &c 

10 about two o clock this morning the Volunteers left Flushing 
& march to Beedford™ by order the General. 

11™ Sent for our 

12" Doctor Dwight** cam to Beedford from New England. 

16 Lords dy. We air not settled in our quart. as yet. 

19" The Reble officers was remove* &c 

20" began our mess at Miss Ransom’s. 

23° Lords dy. The old story from dy to dy. A large reenforcement 
went from York to General Howe not long since. 

29" The rebel officers was order* on board ship. A number of the 
rebles landed on Straten Island but was drove back & they did 
but little , 

December the 1". Beedford. Dr Farnsworth & myself get wood. 
I went to York the 4". 

6" Mr Sumner* was at Beedford from Philadelphia. Governor 
Wentworth went on board ship for Philadelphia. 

Beedford Decemb* 7" [Page 11°] Lent dy &c 

8* I went over to York & return* &c. Nothing to do from day to 
day. Thank God we air al well, but allmost without money. 


29 Thomas Swan, of New York; settled in Nova Scotia after the war. 

3° Thomas Banister, or John Bannister, “a convivial man.” See Sabine. 

31 Either Pelham Winslow or Edward Winslow, Jr. 

32 X may be read \% a pipe. 

33 Not identified. Four of the name left Boston for Halifax with the 
British army in 1776. 

% Bedford is at the west end of Long Island. Stevens usually spells Bed- 
ford as Beedford. 

35 Timothy Dwight was Surgeon’s mate of the King’s American Dragoons. 

8¢ Sumner has not been identified. 
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12 Esq" Cuming sat out for Philadelphia. The gentlemen Vol- 
unteers air at ford by a good fire kc. 

16 a storm of snow. It is now winter weather. One M* Landon** 
from Portsmoughts is ey [?]. M™ Jones** & Farnsworth is 
goning corch [search?] of him down the Island. 

21* Lords dy. Mr S for J] Jones & Farnsworth returnd. Found 
nothing of s* Landon. Nothing new for som time. 

25, Christmus. I was very dronk at night at ae Murrays.** 

26 Spent the day at M" Whitings & evening at t Murra 

28% a dy. Good weather ends the year. Dr & Mr Whiting is 
unwell. 

January the 1, 1778. At Beedford. God save the King & prosper 
his army this year. Charles Jones came in from the main. 

4". Lords dy. I stay at home. 

6 The compeny conclude to keep togeather this spring. M* 
brown* cam in from the main. No news. 

Beedford g® Jan’ 1778 [Page 12] a fleet of victulers[?] came in. 

10" Mr’ Davidson" set out for New Port. 

11% Lords dy. Snowy dy. 

13 Doctor Little**? & Whiting came from York. Doctor Little 
ex to sut out for England very soon. 

1g I went over to York & returnd. M™ Lowel** cam to see me. 

20” Farnsworth & I got wood. The Volunteers do duty at beed- 
ford. Al went there [?] & drink grogg. 

25 Lords dy. Simon Stevens came into York this dy. 

28 I went over to York. See Brother Simon. Nothing new from 
home. 

29 Capt Ruggels came to see ous. 

31° Very raney. Al well &c 

Febu", 1778. Lords dy. M* Whiting came from York. I was in 
York the 2¢ day. 

5 the company exercis*. 3 on duty at a time. 

8 Lords dy. I was in York yesterday. 8 insches of snow fell. 

12" a winter like day. Mr Holland** from New Hampshire & 

13 Esq" Cuming came from Philadelphia. 


37 Not identified. 

38 Perhaps Simeon Jones, of Cheshire County, or Jonas, of East Hoosick. 

39 Perhaps John or Alexander Murray, New York officers. 

#0 A Reverend William Brown was chaplain of the New York Volunteers. 

41 It looks like Donaldson, but is probably John Davidson. 

42 Woodbridge Little, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Stephen, of New Hamp- 
shire; Henry, of New York, are not listed as doctors. There was a Dr. Little in 
or near New London at this time. 

43 No Lowell is listed in Sabine’s Loyalists. 

44 Edward, Stephen, and John Holland were of New Hampshire. Cole was 
written before the name and crossed out. They were loyalists, and this may 
have been John. 
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15 I went to Newtown. Lords dy. I was some what lame. 

17" I went to York with M™ Whiting & Holland. Came back to 
dine. 

— Mr 7] James Rogers** & M* Stevens came to see ous. Tarry 

night. 

Bedford 20” Febu’ [Page 13th] 1778. In good helth al hands. 
22* Lords dy. Nothing but walk about for some days back. Storm 
of snow. I was in York. No news. Warm plesent weather &c 
24 Mr’ Daividson* came from New Port & a gentleman from the 

main with him. 

28” Fair day. I have kept my quart" [quarters] for some time back 
it being very dusty walking. 

March 1* 1778. At Beedford. Lords dy 

2* I went to New town. Wait* on general delancy** Mr Bannister 
went to live with Capt. Murray's mess. 

4” Mr Brakenbridge** came to mess with ous. I went with Hough- 
ton to York. Got a purtection for a farmar [farm on?] Long 
Island at East end. 

5" Good weather. Whiting & Cuming from York. 

8% Lords dy. Old story over agane. When will the Rebelion be 
over. 

10“ I was in York yesterday. I have not one word to put dow([n] 
till the 

15," which is Lords dy. I went to New lotts with Cuming & David- 
son Din‘ with Capt. Coffin [?].*° Return* Home in the even. 

Beedford 16" March 1778 [Page 14%] Good new{s] from England 
if true. A large reenforcement coming to America this spring. 

17 M* Holland very sick. I spent the even at Capt. Murray*. 

19" Good weather now. I was in York yesterday. Very poor. No 
money. 

20" Capt. Martin®® came to Beedford. Late from Philadelphia. 
I toock a walk to Bushwick. I re* a letter from my brother 
Solomon. 

22¢ Lords dy. M* Swan came to see ous kc. 

24" & 25". I was in York. Simon Stevens is about going to New 
Port. 

27” in York agane God bles me. 


45 James Rogers, of New Hampshire, was a liquor dealer in Queen (now 
Pearl) Street, New York. 

#6 John Davidson, of New Hampshire, was in 1782 a lieutenant in the 
King’s American Dragoons. 

47 Oliver DeLancey was in command of a loyalist brigade. 

48 Not in Sabine. 

49 Looks like Coffran. John Coffin was a captain in the New York Volun- 
teers, son of Nathaniel of Boston. 

5° Perhaps William Martin, of Boston, or Michael, of Brookfield. 

51 Bushwick is a short distance north of Bedford, three miles on old maps. 
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28 Esq' Cuming & myself went to Bushwick once [?] more. M* 
Dickison® from Hatfield was at Beedford. 

April 1* 1778 I sut out in company with Mr’ Peters** for the East 
end of Long Island on foot to see our new farms. Lodge at 
Huntington the 2 night. 

3° Lodge at Philipses** in Smith town. I have a leet{?] of Joshua 
Smith®* who came in with me. He paid me 32/4 that he owed 


me. 

Long Island 4 April 1778 [Page 15th] on a gorny from Philli 
we went to the river head® so call*. Over took fair banks** 
there. Walk upwards of go miles this dy. 

5 Lords dy. Went on to South hole** town 10 miles. Put up with 
Mrs. Brangwine [?]°** 

6 Went & loock at my farm & was on our way to Shelter Island 
but for fear of the rebels return‘ back to our lodgins. 

7. It is town meeting. We tarray* till towards night. Were then 
inform‘ that the rebels intend takin of ous up at night & we 
toock our selves of back 10 miles to the river head &c 

8 I sut out for home alone. Left Peters & fairbanks. I walk up 
to Smith town & lodge at one Smiths 

g™ Came on go miles to Poels® in Hampstead Plains. 

10% I reach* Beedford. Found al well. My expenses this jorney 
was 44/[?] ee wie 

12 At home recruiting my self. Lords dy. I din* with Capt Mur- 
ray. 

1 gk 14 At my quarters. That is enough for me 

Beedford 16% April 1778 [Page 16] I was in York. Newes from 
England about the two acts of Parliament read in the House 
the 19 Febury last. 

18. Lord North speach is publish*.*‘ Every bodey seemes to be 
mad & no one knoes for what &c &c 

ig Lords dy. Col Jones [?] inform Capt Murray sum things was 
intend for the Volunteers by the General. 


52 Roger Dickinson was banished. 

53 Several of the name Peters are mentioned by Sabine. 

54 Probably William Phillips of a well known Smithtown family described 
in Mather’s Refugees of 1776. 

55 For Joshua Smith see Mather’s Refugees of 1776, 572. 

56 Riverhead is a town across the sound from New Haven. 

57 Not found. 

58 He is walking along the northern shore of the bay which lets into the 
east of Long Island. Southold is south of Saybrook across the Sound. 

59 I do not find this name. 

60 Perhaps Poole’s, or Polhemius’s, or Powell's. 

61 He advocated in two bills that England surrender the right to tax, and 
enter into formal negotiations with Congress. 
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20 The Company meet at Capt Murrays. The Company is to be 
mount* as 

21% At my qua’ oe 

23* Mead up our mess bill. ow M’ Bannister my note for {8-12 

24™ Capt Jones from Philadel elphia came to see ous. 

26 Lords dy. Orders for the Company to move to Hampstead. 

27™ I went - York. Thomas — left the Company. I settl* 
my act. with Esq' Cuming. Gave him two notes of hand, one 
for £19-15-1. sterlin, the other {g=10:6 currency. This is 
money I Have borrowed. I borrow‘ of Col* Will* last Novem- 
ber [?] £12-0-0 currency[?]. 

Beedford 28" April 1778 ([Page] 17) M™ Whiting & Williams 
went to Hampstead for to quart" the Company. 

29" Part [of} Company march to Hampst 

30” The remainder went to Hampst 

Ham May the :* al well. Got good quarters 6 of ous Bord 
with Mysner® at 16/ Per week. 

2*. At home. Play ball. 

3° Lords dy 

4" M* Windslow muster‘ the Company. 

10" Lords dy. Nothing for sum time back. I r* a letter from Solo- 
mon Stevens. 

12 M* Whiting went to York. Al hands loocking out for Horses 
& new cloath. I bought a hors of Capt Beamen [?]. Gave thirty 
Pou[nds]. 

15 Cole Holton® came to Hampstead. His son Richard joined 
the troop & M* Curtis®** when the troop left Beedford. 
17 Lords dy. Solomon Willard® went to York. Return‘ the 





62 The following entry in Henry Dearborn’'s Journal (Proceedings, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, November, 1886, Page 121) shows certain activities 
of Messrs. Holland, Stark, Farnsworth, and Cuming, of Stevens's diary: 

“October 7‘ 1778. A special Coart Marcial ...for the Tryal of [Blare of 
Holderness, New Hampshire, and Farnsworth of Hollis, New Hampshire]... 
for being spys....They Confess'd they ware Guilty ...& that they ware to 
send word to the Enimy-=viz: Coles Holland & Stark, & Esqr Cummins & 
others what situation our army & Country is in, as Near as tha could.” They 
were sentenced to death. 

63 Apparently his brother Willard Stevens. He is not mentioned in Sabine’s 
Loyalists, but he was with the British. It is clearly written Colo. 

64 There were many loyalists named Williams. 

65 Very blind. Might be “my mes.” 

66 Not in Sabine. 

67 Perhaps Charles Curtis, of Scituate, Harvard 1765. 

68 Willard was born in Lunenburg, Massachusetts, graduated at Harvard 
in 1773, settled in Walpole, New Hampshire, and died in 1812. 
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18 By him I was told my mother departed this life last March 

19" I went to York by way of Newtown.” Return‘ 

20” Mr Holland with me. 

Hampstead 2:* a 1778 (17 [a mistake for Page 18]) 1 went to 
Success."* See M* E. Hub late from N° 4.77 By him I larn 
that al air well their. 

22* Nothing new. All well. 

23° Scent our Horses to Newtown. Inspect* 

24" Lords dy. News of a fleet arriveing. Every man re‘ sixteen 
pound sterlin for his Horses. We sent to Jamaica for our provi- 
tions. 

31* Lords dy. I omit puting down every dy when their is nothing 
meterial happens. Good weather for ball play. 

5 June. Col Williard, from Philadelphia, Mt Swan & Chandlor 
[re?]torne to Hampstead. 

7 Lords dy. Capt. Stevens"* came from Newport. 

8 I went to the wind mill with M* Whiting after a Horse for 
Brown."* 

I was in York the 9. Came home 10". 

14 Lords dy. Cole Holton [re}torn to Hampstead yesterdy. 

17" Orders come for the troop to march to New Utret.7® 

The troop march the 19" to Derect. Hard duty. 

21" Lords dy. Put to it for q™ but al well ..... [sic 

New Utrect 22¢ June (18 [properly Page 19) 1778 - a mess 
at Whiting quart{ers]. Our duty is to patrol the Beach once in 
three nights. 

23° I went to York. See Simon Stevens.** 

24 &c Our duty is now hard but we live away gayly. 

28" [sic] Cole Holton comes to see ous. 

28% Lords dy. The Grand fleet come in from Philadelphia. The 
Battle at Monmourth was fought between the British & rebels 
this day."7 Very warm weather. General Clinton & his army is 
march{ing] through the Jerseys. 


6° The gravestone at Charlestown, New Hampshire, records the death on 
February 15, 1778. 

7@ Newtown is a mile or two north of Bushwick. 

71 Success Pond is in Lakeville, North Hempstead. 

72 No. 4 is Charlestown, New Hampshire. Elias Hubbard was of West- 
moreland (No. 2) but had apparently visited in Charlestown. 

73 A Captain Stevens was with the Pennsylvania Loyalists, Sabine says. 

74 There were a Jacob Brown, of New Hampshire, and William, chaplain 
of the New York Volunteers. 

75 New Utrecht is at the west end of Long Island, next the Narrows. 

76 Simon Stevens was a brother of Enos. 

77 Scene of Lee's treachery. Many men fell with sunstroke. 
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30” Shiping going down to the Hoock to take the army on board. 
July 1* & “ Nothing new. 
5™ Lords d 

a Part of the army land‘ on Long Island. 

8® The Volunteers march from Utrect to Hampstead. Toock our 
old quarters. 

12” Lords dy. The french fleet is at the Hoock. Cole Willard came 
to see ous, &c 

ee. Had our saddels fix". 

*. 7 of the Volunteers went to Rockaway to wach the french 
“neet &e. [?]** 

Rockaway Long Island 15 July (19 [really Page 20]) 1778 the 
french fleet is 13 ships of the line. 

16 Was relived & return* to Hampstead &c 

17. Brother Simon came from the t end of the Island. 

18". A false alarm from Rockaway. 

1g" Lords dy. Preaching in town. 

zo" I went to Rockway agane to patrol the Beach kc. 

20” & 21" at rockway. The French fleet left the Hoock. We was 
relivd by Whiting & returnd to Hampstead. 

24™ I re* my new regimental cloath & I for got to put down what 
subsis[t}jonc the Volunteers rect from Government which is as 
= Viz Capt 16/. Lieut 8/ privat 4/ but the holl is Equel 

ivi 
26" Lords dy. I sut out for York. Lodge at New lotts. Went into 
town & returnd to Hampstead. 

27 28" I re* my subsistonc of Capt. Murray. 

go™ General Frazer with a detachment of the army is now march- 
ing Eastward: it is said for to corlict cattle & Grain. 

Hampstead 1* Aug* 1778 (20 [properly 21° page}) 

2* Lords dy Cap* Mcalpian’*{?] came for to in struct the gentle- 
men the broad sword &c. I enterd as one of his 5 pane at the 
rate of one guinea per month. Now the chief of our exercise 
is in the school. 

6" had green corn at dinner. A fire brock out in York & bornt 
about one hundred Houses. 

7” Lord Howe fleet left the Hoock for New port 

8* Mr Fulton [?]* came to Hampstead lately from Canada & 
join‘ the Volt. 

g™ Lords dy. No news this week. Every one goes & comfes] as he 


78 Possibly this should read: “french fleet in motion.” 

7 Perhaps Captain William McAlpine, of New York State. 

80 Very blind. It might be Dutton, or Matson, or Fulton. Possibly James 
Fulton, late captain in the King’s American Dragoons. It does not look like 
Fulton, but at the top of Page 22 the name is clearly Fulton. He came from 
New Hampshire. 
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pleases. Go on duty about once a week. Rhode Island is be- 
sieged by the French & rebels. 

16" Lords dy. Very bad weather now. Great numbers of cattle 
from the East end of the Island. That is al for this week. 

23° Lords dy. General Clinton is embark* a number of troops for 
New York. The troops remain Eastward as yet[?]. I tend school 
— dy when at home. Capt. Stevens his ben through the 
sound. 

Hampstead 2¢ Sep” 1778 (21% [really Page 22*]). I went with 
Wightney™ to York. Return‘ the 3*. My expenses about 20/. 

6" Lords dy. Al well. 

7™ the 16% [troop] of Horses came in to Hampstead. General 
Clinton return* from Rhode Island & the rebels army is left 
the Island. 

13 Lords dy. The British troop have ben to the [illegible}** & 
burnt Beedford on the Main. We air sum what crowded now 
in our quarters. Our mess moved. M* Farnsworth & my selfe 
went to James Bartons* the 18". 

20” Lords dy. 

21* The Volunteers went Eastward with General Tryon* with 
a number of militia troops. 

22¢ Went down to Col* Fannin.** 

23° I lay still al dy. Very raney. 

24™ return* to Hampstead. Al well &c. At my quarters for 2 or 
three days. 

27 Lords dy. 

28 Went to York & returnd with Capt Murray about two o Clock 
in the morning of the 29% 

Octob® 1* Farnsworth went to York & the black boy Harry Came 
to [?] live with me. We now live at Mrs Burtchies in a mess of 4. 

Hampstead 4" [Oct.] 1778 (22 [really Page 23}) Lords dy. M™. 
Whiting & Fulton dined with me. 

5 I went to York with M* Davidson. Returnd 6. Well. M* 
Whiting toock quarters at Dorlen’s. 

g” our troops praid [parade?] with the 16" to hear the sentonce 
of the Court Martial aganst the Sergant Major for obuising 
Capt. Murray. 


81 But for the clear y or g at the end, this name might be Wightman. 
Enos knew Whiting so well that it is hard to believe he would misspell his 
name. It may be Whitney. 

82 It looks like Ten ford island. 

83 James Barton was an ensign, first battalion New Jersey Volunteers. 

84 Governor William Tryon, of North Carolina and New York; an unpopu- 
lar general. 

85 Possibly Colonel Phineas Fanning, who had signed a parole not to aid 
the enemies of Great Britain. The name looks like Fonence or Farrens. 
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11 Lords dy. One M* Quegly* died, a gentleman from N. Hamp- 
shire & was Buried the 12“ in the church yeard at Hampstead. 

13 My Birth dy. 39 years old.** I went to the head of the flie 
file?] with M* Tomlinson** upon duty by order of General 

lancy. Return‘ the 16 to Ham &e. 

18" Lords dy. The King’s troops returnd out of the Jerseys the 
16%. Came to Hampstead. 

19". 5 of the Volunteers was order[ed] on duty to patrol for one 
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— &e 

24 Mr Holton left the troop & join* the Queen's Rangers. 

25, I was in York yesterday & it is the Lords dy. 

go Al at home &c. This morning the Volunt{eers] air order[ed] 
to Springfield®* to winter quarters. 

31" Our bagage went to Springfield 


SCOTT AND HAWTHORNE'S FANSHAWE 


|b prepre the four years of Hawthorne's college course at Bow- 
doin there was in the literary world an avalanche of romantic 
productions. Scott was at the height of his power, issuing seven of 
his Waverley novels, including such favorites as The Pirate, Peve- 
ril of the Peak, and Quentin Durward. Irving, forsaking eight- 
eenth-century classicism, had turned definitely romantic in his 
Bracebridge Hall and Tales of a Traveler. Cooper was displaying 
his genius with a series soon to be translated into numerous 
foreign tongues: The Spy, The Pioneers, and The Pilot. Haw- 
thorne’s year of graduation, 1825, was in America especially 
significant. A whole spawn of fictional imitations appeared, rival- 
ing in number—if Blackwood’s Magazine can be relied upon for 
the British tally—the production of English novels themselves. 
For American historical fiction it was a banner year, even if we 
except purely semi-centennial offerings. The reviewers, who had 
fostered these native productions, soon found the number of 
works in the field embarrassingly numerous. But whatever criti- 
86 John Quigley, of New Hampshire, Assistant Deputy Surveyor of the 

King’s woods. 
8? Enos’s birth date was October 2 Old Style, and as here October 13 New 


Style. 
88 Isaac Tomlinson was a lieutenant in the King’s American Dragoons. 


89 Near Cooperstown, New York. 
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cal qualms they may have felt and expressed were not voiced 
forcefully enough to discourage ambitious youths. The 1824-1825, 
array was, in fact, the kind of literary outburst to encourage timid 
spirits. Small wonder that that collegiate generation went forth 
from college portals unusually endowed with optimism. They 
saw or thought they saw a literary America springing into new 
life, with adequate materials, even in America’s scanty past, for 
the current forms. And if on this side or that parental solicitude 
prompted sceptical advice, it was not the spirit of youth at com- 
mencements to listen earnestly. 

The burgeoning of Hawthorne's genius, however strong and 
distinctive it eventually came to be considered, cannot be thought 
of apart from this patriotic outburst of the twenties when his 
earliest tales were in the course of composition. That decade was 
steeped in the retrospective mood, and all who looked forward to 
literary careers were strongly tempted to share in the recapturing 
of past glories. Hawthorne, like his contemporaries, had been de- 
voted to romantic reading for almost a decade, having pored over 
Spenser, Thomson, and Radcliffe. The novels of Godwin he had 
eagerly greeted. None of the metrical narratives of Scott escaped 
his purchase; and the novels he read as soon as they appeared 
from the presses, remarking of them, “I wish I had not, that I 
might have the pleasure of reading them again.”* Considering 
this addiction to Scott, one has strong warrant for believing that 
in the early twenties the spirit of Hawthorne was fired with perma- 
nent literary ambitions, and that his lifelong romantic tendencies 
received their strongest nurture from the Great Unknown. Scott's 
influence and example not only directed Hawthorne's attention 
to historical narratives but, by virtue of the parallels between 
Scotland, the real subject of Scott’s earlier novels, and New Eng- 
land, apparent in both topography and religious atmosphere, 
led him to turn to Colonial life, local legend, and tradition for 
his own particular field of effort. 

This influence on Hawthorne, once fairly launched on his 
ambitious program, was chiefly perceptible in the development of 
strong antiquarian interests. Shortly after his graduation from 


1 Quoted in F. L. Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story 
(New York, 1923), 93- 
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college he sought a publisher for two books then ready for the 
press, Fanshawe and Seven Tales of My Native Land. The latter 
never appeared, though such portions of its projected contents as 
escaped the fire undoubtedly saw print in revised form in later 
publications. Fanshawe did not enjoy a much kinder fate. It ap- 
peared anonymously, in 1828, and was printed at the author's 
own expense. A strangely confusing piece for the literary investi- 
gator, it bears on its face, nevertheless, the marks of the author's 
inexperience, his ignorance of high romantic adventures, and even 
of average mundane speech. Yet apart from the dialogue and arti- 
ficial “But lo’s,” it is written in a prose style well sustained and 
definitely mature. Such merits were not enough, however, to make 
the work a masterpiece. Without affixed authorship it fell dead 
upon the market; most reviewers who noticed it at all recognized 
it as a maiden effort and were indifferent in comment. William 
Leggett was almost alone in predicting that “the mind that pro- 
duced this little, interesting volume is capable of making great 
and rich additions to our native literature; and it will, or we shall 
be sadly mistaken.”* More of such encouragement, and Haw- 
thorne might have been less zealous in destroying copies of the 
novel. He was probably right in recognizing that this byplay of 
college youth contained little of the stuff of romance, and in main- 
taining silence about it. For its potential audience, one suspects 
that the work was a trifle antiquated and, with its mysterious plot- 
ting and its deep-dyed villain, too redolent of the Gothic and sen- 
timental schools. At least, when things historical were holding the 
arena, the author could have expected no enthusiastic outburst. 

Youthful imitativeness of an order made current by the Great 
Unknown there was too. Fanshawe opens with all the leisure of a 
two-volume work and is well launched in that style for five or six 
chapters, when presently a desire to avoid stock complications, 
or the recollection of expense involved or other considerations as 
effective, lead to a curtailment. The later sections, as compared 
with the earlier, read like a summary. With the hue and cry after 
an abductor in full force, and the novel embarking upon its varied 
career, the action is turned into a wild ravine not two miles away, 
and the villain killed through his own malignity. Thus every- 


2 The Critic, 1, 53 (November 22, 1828). 
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thing is brought hurriedly to a denouement, somewhat as in Scott's 
Waverley, in which he likened the rapidity of the final narrative 
to a stone rolling down hill. From this impasse Hawthorne finds 
it impossible to withdraw without seriously cramping his style 
throughout: Hugh Crombie, whose introduction has occupied 
eleven pages, is dwarfed to a harmless, timorous aid, and the 
terrorized heroine is found after a single mischance on the flight. 

This compression, disappointingly applied to the colorful land- 
lord, is just as disastrous to the treatment of Fanshawe. There is 
no room for the development of this hero, who becomes, in conse- 
quence, a vague abstraction as ineffective as the early Waverley 
or the mysterious Lovel in The Antiquary. Fanshawe is own cou- 
sin to the so-called neutral heroes of Scott—an exalted, romantic 
dreamer, only occasionally rising into a man of action. In fact, 
there is almost a consanguinity with Waverley. Their literary 
traits, pronounced and ardent, are not dissimilar. Like Waverley, 
Fanshawe is absent-minded, has an aversion for social life, and 
spends much time alone, indulging in self-communing and mystic 
cerebration. Only in his relative unimportance and lack of vitality 
in the plot itself is he different, for Scott's heroes are never pure 
lay figures; they reflect, almost by formula, the influence of his- 
torical events. Fanshawe has no such single lineage, however; with 
his “consuming brightness of eye” he belongs to the “consumptive 
school” of twenty years before; his nobleness of forehead, his lonely 
but highly triumphant spirit, and his bold, intellectual power are 
obvious Godwinian features. He is modeled, moreover, after an 
actual historical figure, Nathaniel Mather, from whose epitaph 
Hawthorne copied the inscription for Fanshawe’s grave: “The 
ashes of an hard student and a Good Scholar.” Deeply incised, 
also, are marks of autobiographical significance, for in his turning 
from the complete healthiness of nature, in his aloofness from 
the active concerns of men, in his solitary evening sallies from his 
study, there is no very imperfect picture of Hawthorne of the 
period. There is more of self-portraiture than of fancy in his 
characterization: 


Fanshawe had hitherto deemed himself unconnected with the 
world, unconcerned in his feelings, and uninfluenced by it in any 
of its pursuits. In this respect he probably deceived himself. If 
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his inmost heart could have been laid open, there would have been 
discovered that dream of undying fame, which, dream as it is, is 
more powerful than a thousand realities. 


Other characters bear the stamp of the Waverley gallery. The 
mysterious villain, Butler, reminiscent of Cleveland, drawn with 
the clear moral divagation of Dousterswivel; and Hugh Crombie, 
the conventional landlord and the composer and chanter of bal- 
lads, are especially typical. The latter, with his well-concealed his- 
tory, his jovial manner, and his submissiveness to the ties of 
friendship, is a pleasing creation, proper master of the village inn. 
In this portrayal Hawthorne seems to have been sharing with 
Scott his love of taverns and his enthusiasm for realistic characters 
elsewhere discoverable: cattle-drovers, banqueters, pedlars, and 
stout military commanders. And Ellen, the beautiful heroine, is 
sketched at times with the romantic indistinctness of Scott's aris- 
tocratic women, though granted the charm of a houri: “If pen 
could give an adequate idea of Ellen Langton’s beauty, it would 
achieve what pencil never could; for though the dark eyes might 
be painted, the pure pleasant thoughts that peeped through them 
could only be seen and felt.” In the elaboration of her character, 
however, there are other qualities which, coming to the fore, 
mark her as a domestic creation void of the ultra-romantic traits 
then in great demand. 

This echo of Scott-like traits in the characters of the novel was 
recognized by a contemporary Boston critic: 


The characters in Fanshawe are not wholly original.—The proto- 
type of the nominal hero is the Wilfred of Scott's Rokeby. Dr. Mel- 
moth reminds us too forcibly of Dominie Sampson, and there 
are a few touches in the nameless stranger—who, by the way, is 
excellently drawn—that are in the Dirk Hatterick style. Ellen does 
not stand out so boldly as we could wish, but then there is some- 
thing admirable in the management of Hugh Crombie, the red- 
nosed tavern-keeper. Edward Wolcott is the master-spirit of the 

iece, and with a very few exceptions we like him, exceedingly. 

e drinks wine and breaks looking-glasses with all the grace of a 
modern Sophomore, and considering the distance of his residence 
from the city, he is really quite au fait in all that pertains to the 
gentlemen in high life.* 


3 Boston Daily Advertiser, November 12, 1828. 
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But it is not only these resemblances of character and scene that 
make us think of the Northern master: there is also method. The 
pictures of the past and the dramatic rencounters bear trace of 
romantic reading. From the sketch of Harley College (Bowdoin) 
with which the novel opens, Hawthorne's historical imagination 
goes to the conditions and events of the same institution eight 
years before. This retrospective mood, evoked at the outset, is s”»s- 
tained in Hawthorne’s attempt to connect legend and scene in the 
story of Butler, whose body lay buried beneath a “huge, gray, 
moss-grown fragment of rock—a monument on which centuries 
can work little change,” inscribed with now indecipherable 
“traces of letters.” There is also the love of accidental meetings, 
with dramatic dialogue ensuing, by means of which new charac- 
ters are introduced into the action or their roles revealed. Such sit- 
uations as when a central character bursts in upon an interest- 
ing scene at inopportune moments of great tenseness—an inter- 
dicted drinking bout, a consultation, or a house of death—are 
illustrated nine or ten times in the short tale, and constitute, aside 
from the chase itself, the bulk of the action. Other narrative there 
is but not more than is needful to lend meaning and animation to 
an otherwise statuesque grouping. 

The tale, moreover, is topographical in aspect. Hawthorne at- 
tempted to invest this wild rude scenery with the charm of his 
description, and in such passages is master of his style. For the 
forest as a climax scene in his tale, he may have found precedent 
in Mrs. Radcliffe, but drew more probably from his own boyhood 
environment at Raymond. As he went about his solitary rambles 
at Brunswick, also, nature was constantly appearing to him under 
new and promising aspects, and it was to be expected that these 
should emerge in his first novel. While in it we rarely see the 
scenery through the eyes of the characters, we are likely, as in Scott, 
to synchronize our impressions with theirs, as in the case of Ed- 
ward's and Ellen’s view from the summit of a hill or Fanshawe’s 
progress toward the ravine. 

Other staples of the time are not lacking—verse epigraphs, lyri- 
cal interludes, tavern scenes, mysterious visitors whose antecedents 
are explained in the final éclaircissement—and likewise conven- 
tional plot ingredients equally noticeable, such as melodramatic 
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abductions, love triangles, and the return of the reported dead. 
But though the meager plot precludes such complexity as that 
of The Pirate, Professor Pattee has pointed out that it still im- 
presses one like a condensed Scott novel, with the same number 
of characters, the hurrying movement, and almost kaleidoscopic 
change of scene in the earlier chapters: 


Despite its title page, it is by no means a tale. It records the doings 
of less than two days, and yet it has all the machinery of a Waver- 
ley novel: two groups of characters, one high and the other low; 
two lines of action in alternate chapters; and a leisurely move- 
ment in the earlier parts as if space for the narrative were unlim- 
ited. The influence of Scott is unmistakable.‘ 


While Fanshawe is not very significant in the general history of 
Hawthorne's novels, it is interesting in the study of Scott's influ- 
ence, for it shows how extensively the whole decade of the twenties 
was absorbed in Scott and his technique. The hardiest literary 
spirits found it difficult to escape from his manner. It was only by 
stern resolution that Irving and Neal avoided the suspicion of 
borrowings, though Neal was not altogether innocent of indebted- 
ness in his Seventy-Six. Great wonder that Hawthorne, stumbling 
about in that vague field of imagination into which young collegi- 
ans too frequently wander, brought himself up shortly as he did; 
less surprise that as the work passed into the realm of silence, 
he carefully avoided all mention of it. 


4 F. L. Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story (New York, 
1923). 95- 


HAWTHORNE AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


ARLIN TURNER 


At least four of Hawthorne’s biographers have remarked that 

he probably visited Martha's Vineyard on one of his excur- 
sions sometime before 1838, drawing their inference from the 
essay “Chippings with a Chisel,” first published in the Democratic 
Review in September of that year. According to George P. La- 
throp, this sketch “points to some further wanderings, to Mar- 
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tha’s Vineyard.” Moncure D. Conway refers to the island as “little 
known... when Hawthorne wandered there in youth.” George 
E. Woodberry says, “If he went far afield, to Nantucket [sic], he 
returned with ‘Chippings with a Chisel.’” Lloyd Morris also 
speaks of such a visit in The Rebellious Puritan, and Carl Van 
Doren asserts that “at Martha’s Vineyard Hawthorne met the 
sculptor” who appears in the essay.’ But no one, I believe, has 
called specific attention to Hawthorne’s own statement that he 
spent some time on Martha's Vineyard; nor has anyone pointed 
out the use which he made in the aforementioned essay of his 
experiences there. 

This statement occurs in an article entitled “Martha's Vine- 
yard,” in the April, 1836, issue of The American Magazine of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Knowledge,? which Hawthorne, with the 
help of his sister Elizabeth, not only edited from March to August 
but entirely wrote or compiled. The significance of this sketch is 
threefold: (1) it contains Hawthorne’s avowal that he had spent 
a month on the island some time before; (2) it records in minute 
detail his observations at Holmes’s Hole, now called Vineyard 
Haven, and in the surrounding country; and (3) it shows that, in 
a large measure, he based his “Chippings with a Chisel” on these 
observations. For these reasons the sketch is here reprinted for 
the first time, with the omission of the earlier part, which deals 
with the history of Martha’s Vineyard from the coming of the 
Mayhews in 1641 to the end of the Revolution. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


... Thus much for the history of the island. In regard to its 
present condition, a month’s residence* enables us to give a few 


1 G. P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), 145; M. D. Conway, 
Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, 1895), 46; G. E. Woodberry, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), 131; Lloyd Morris, The Rebellious Puritan (New 
York, 1927), 57; and Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 
1921), 81. 

2 Volume I, 341-3$44- 

3 If Hawthorne's friendship with James Athearn Jones, minor poet, novel- 
ist, and collector of Indian tales, mentioned in Miss Emma Mayhew Whiting’s 
pamphlet Vineyard Indian Relics (Edgartown, 1924), dates from this visit 
to Martha’s Vineyard, it probably occurred between Jones's return to West 
Tisbury from England in 1831 and the autumn of 1835. 
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hasty sketches, which perhaps may entertain the reader; as Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard lies somewhat out of the beaten track of tourists 
and description-mongers. The settlement nearest to the main 
land is that of Holmes’s Hole; a name familiar to the wives of 
New England seamen, when, searching the ship-news, they are 
gladdened with the intelligence that their husbands have ar- 
rived thither, and are only awaiting a fair wind to bring them 
home. The port is separated from Falmouth, on the main, by the 
Vineyard sound, which is here about nine miles across. It is a 
small and rather shabby-looking town, with a few streets, which 
plough through such a heavy sand that the inhabitants have ac- 
uired a peculiar gait, by the constant habit of trudging ankle- 
p along the sidewalks. The young girls manage to perform it 
very gracefully. Some of the houses are painted yellow; others 
have a greenish tinge; but generally they present a dark and 
weather-beaten aspect, betokening that the inhabitants care little 
for outward show. The meeting-house has the same neglected 
look, and might, whether fairly or not, convey the idea that re- 
ligion has gone somewhat out of fashion. Altogether, the town 
offers a strange contrast to one of our white inland villages, with 
the architectural prettinesses of the dwellings, and the neat 
church, looking as if it were painted anew every Saturday in 
readiness for the Sabbath. The sandy lanes of Holmes’s Hole will 
as little bear comparison with a smooth village street, extending 
between two broad and verdant margins, and overshadowed by 
lofty elms, which almost intermingle their heavy boughs across it. 
In fact, there is a terrible deficiency of green grass and tall trees. 
Behind the town, the land rises in gentle swells, on the side of 
one of which may be discerned a small company of slate and 
marble grave-stones, marking the site of an ancient burial place. 
There are several shoe-maker’s shops in the town, one or two 
variety stores, a shop for the sale of ready-made clothing, and a 
-office, where, every mail-day, the whole correspondence of 
olmes’s Hole and the vicinity is displayed at a window. There 
are two school-houses, each looking like a church in miniature, 
with a little tower and cupola; and a bell which jingles as regu- 
larly as that of a college chapel. In school-hours, the voices of 
the children might be heard a long way off, all reciting their les- 
son together, in a sort of half-musical chant. Several times in 
the course of a day, a red flag was displayed at the door of an 
auction-room, and the auctioneer rang a hand-bell with such 
prodigious emphasis, that at least half a dozen maids and matrons 
am through the sand to bid upon his goods. Sometimes, an 
old fashioned chaise drove into town, or else a wagon toiled 
heavily along, lugged by a yoke of the fine cattle of the Vineyard. 
Next, perhaps, the village doctor would be seen on horseback, 
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lodding forth ten miles or more, to spend all the night abroad, 
or a scanty fee. And now, should there chance to be any passen- 
gers to-day—for its arrival ds upon that contingency—now 
appears the stage-coach from * the insular metropolis. 
Such are the trifles that serve to amuse the stranger, when the 
sultry sun and the heavy sand compel him to idle away the day 
at the window of the inn. 

There are two wharves at Holmes’s Hole; one extending out 
from the central part of the town, and the other about a mile be- 
low, at the entrance of the harbour. It is pleasant, in a Summer 
morning, to lean against one of the posts at the end of the inner 
wharf, and watch the boys angling for cunners, eels, scaupog, and 
other fish with Indian names; or to mark the arrival and - 
ture of the packets, that ply between this port and New Bedford 
or Nantucket. The masters of these sloops seem to take more 
pride in them than in their dwelling-houses, if we may judge by 
the decorations and pretty flourishes of paint about the stern and 
bows. Before the steam-boat came into competition with them, 
they had a great run of business, both as to freight and passengers, 
and still have not much cause to grumble. The flag being set—that 
is to say, lowered a little from the mast-head, as a signal of sailing 
orders—down come the passengers, with their trunks and great- 
coats, and step hastily aboard. But one old gentleman, bethinking 
himself that he has left a bundle ashore, entreats the skipper for 
time to run and fetch it. “Well, well! But bear a hand!” cries the 
impatient skipper; and off sets the old man at full s . Mean- 
time, the mainsail is hoisted; a horn is blown repeatedly to hasten 
the loitering passenger; the boys, playing about the deck, are 
ordered to bundle ashore; the moorings are on the point of being 
cast off—one instant more, and the old man will be too late. “Stop! 
Stop!” he bellows from afar, and is now seen at the upper end of 
the wharf, with his baggage and sea-stores, consisting of a pan of 
gingerbread and the bundle aforesaid. He tumbles aboard, and 
the sloop, with her broad sail fluttering and shaking, glides slow- 
ly from the wharf; when up goes the jib, and she begins to feel 
the wind. 

Then we turn elsewhere for amusement, and perceive an old 
whaler standing in the shade of one of the warehouses. He has 
weathered Cape Horn some half a dozen times, but now makes 
it his business to catch fish along the shore, and this morning, off 
Gay Head, has captured a prize that may be worth looking at. It is 
a sword-fish, the body already cut up, but the head entire, and 
with the sword protruding from the snout, five feet in length, flat, 
two-edged—an awful weapon! Speak to the old man, and he will 


4 Edgartown is the setting of “Chippings with a Chisel.” 
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explain how he harpooned the monster, and tell us, moreover, 
that, once upon a time, sitting in the stern of his boat, she was 

with a sudden shock; and up came a sword through 
the bottom, directly between the astounded fisherman's legs. The 
sword-fish is very common in these waters; its meat is dry, but not 
ill-flavored, and somewhat resembles halibut. 

But the greatest incident of the day is the arrival of the steam- 
boat from New Bedford, bound to Nantucket. A flag at the lower 
wharf is the signal of a single nger, and will call her into the 
entrance of the harbour; another flag at the upper wharf denotes 
three passengers or more, and will bring her all the way up to 
town. Both signals are set to-day. And here she comes round the 
point, already audible by the distant beating of her wheels, and 
whiz of steam, which rapidly grows more distinct. Up she drives, 
right against the wind, nears the wharf, runs afoul of a sloop’s 
bowsprit, lands a gentleman, a lady, and a horse, takes on board 
three or four of the Vineyard people—and is off again! But the 
curses of the packet-masters follow her, as she goes snorting on her 
way. “May her boiler burst!” they say in their hearts; and we say, 
“Heaven forgive them!” For our own part, however, we prefer 
a vessel that voyages in the good old way, by the favour of the 
wind, instead of one that tears her passage through the deep in 
spite of wind and tide, snorting and groaning, as if tormented by 
the fire that rages in her entrails. 

If a person can muster resolution to wade through the sands of 
the village and reach the neighbouring pastures, he may then walk 
pleasantly on a soil thinly bestrewn with grass, and intermingled 
with moss, which gives an elastic spring beneath the feet. In a 
ramble, one Sabbath afternoon, we came to a secluded spot, hid- 
den among the surrounding hills, and found three grave stones, 
of which the inscriptions were not likely to be often read. Yet 
one of them was worth reading. It was consecrated to the memory 
of John and Lydia Claghorne, a young whaler and his wife, the 
former of whom had perished on the farther side of Cape Horn, 
about the same time A om Lydia had died in child-bed. The monu- 
mental verse ran thus:— 
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John and Lydia, that lovely pair, 

A whale killed him, her body lies here; 

Their souls, we hope, with Christ shall reign— 
So our great loss is their great gain.® 


5 Mention is made in “Chippings with a Chisel” (The Writings of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Old Manse edition, Boston, 1900, 1", 242) of a monument raised 
in memory of a seaman “who had been killed by a whale in the Pacific Ocean 
no less than forty years before.” 

6 This inscription and portions of the two paragraphs following were 
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John Claghorne has now slept beneath the sea, and Lydia here 
in her lonesome bed, between sixty and seventy years. One of 
the rarest things in the world is an appropriate and characteristic 
epitaph, marked with the truth and simplicity which a sorrowing 
heart would pour into the effusion of an unlettered mind; an ex- 

ression, in unaffected language, of what would be the natural 
eelings of friends and relatives, were they standing above the 
grave. It seems to us, that this rude and homely verse may be 
ranked among the master-pieces of monumental literature." 

The general cemetery of Holmes’s Hole is at some distance from 
these three stones, and in open sight of the town, which here looks 
prettier than elsewhere, especially when brightened by the declin- 
ing sunshine. On the left appears the sea, the sound, and Fal- 
mouth on the main, far enough off to be shrouded with mist; on 
the right is a salt-water lake, separated from the harbour by an 
isthmus of sand; and before us, at the foot of the hill, lies the 
village, its windows kindling cheerfully in the western sun. We 
stand among the graves, and do not much wonder that the dead 
people retained their attachment to their native island, through 
every change of clime, and came back hither to be buried under 
its sandy sods—all, save those who rest in the caves of ocean. 
There is here a collection of about fifty grave-stones, and a far 
greater number of nameless graves, many of which are so old 
as to be hardly discernible. Some are crossed by an immense 
foot-path. A few of the monuments were marble, and inscribed 
with deeply cut letters, which had been painted black, but were 
now washed nearly white again by the moisture of the climate. 
The moss soon gathers on a grave-stone here. Many of the stones 
were admirable specimens of antique sculpture—the antiquity of 
a hundred years, or more—and were carved all round with a bor- 


quoted by Conway in his Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Pages 46-47), without 
reference to “Chippings with a Chisel”; and the last three sentences were 
quoted from Conway's excerpts by J. Hubert Scott in the notes to his edition 
of the Twice-Told Tales (Boston, n. d., 587). 

7 The parallel of this in “Chippings with a Chisel” (Writings, u, 248) 

comes after one of the stone carver’s customers has decided upon “an ordinary 
verse of ill-matched rhymes, which had already been inscribed upon innu- 
merable tombstones.” Hawthorne continues: 
But when we ridicule the triteness of monumental verses, we forget that Sor- 
row reads far deeper in them than we can, and finds a profound and individ- 
ual purport in what seems so vague and inexpressive, unless interpreted by 
her. She makes the epitaph anew, though the selfsame words may have served 
for a thousand graves. 

“And yet,” said I,...“they might have made a better choice than this. ...” 

“No, no,” replied the sculptor, shaking his head; “there is a deal of 
comfort to be gathered from these little old a of poetry; and so I always 
recommend them in preference to any new-fangled ones. And somehow, they 
seem to stretch to suit a great grief, and shrink to fit a small one.” 
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der of funeral emblems, and a death’s head or a cherubim on top. 
All these had been imported from the main-land, or some, per- 
haps, from England. But there was one rough gray stone which 
bore scarcely any marks of having been touched by a human hand, 
except that the initials S. L. and an ancient date, were rudely 
inscribed upon it. This humble memorial, wrought painfully by 
Grief herself, and doubtless bedewed with tears, was more hon- 
ourable both to the mourner and the dead, than the costliest 
monument that ever was bought and sold. In a spot where there 
were several children’s graves together, almost obliterated by 
time, a wild rose, red, fragrant, and very small, had either sprout- 
ed from one of the little mounds, or been planted there by the 
forgotten parents of the forgotten child, and had now spread over 
the whole group of those small graves. The mother’s dust had 
long ago been mingled with the dust over which she wept—the 
nameless infant, had it lived would have been hoary and decrepit 
now—yet, all this while, though marble would have decayed, the 
rose had been faithful to its trust.—It told of affection still.* 


8 The closest of the parallels exists between this last paragraph and the 
following excerpt from the tale (Writings, 1, 239-240): 
The elder stones, dated a century back or more, have borders elaborately 
carved with flowers, and are adorned with a ee of death’s-heads, 
cross-bones, scythes, hour-glasses, and other lugubrious emblems of mortality, 
with here and there a winged cherub to direct the a gms ge upward. 
These productions of Gothic taste must have been quite bey the colonial 
skill the day, and were probably carved in London, and brought across 
the ocean to commemorate the defunct worthies of this lonely isle. The more 
recent monuments are mere slabs of slate, in the ordinary style, without any 
superfluous flourishes to set off the bald inscriptions. But others—and those 
far the most impressive both to my taste and feelings—were roughly hewn 
from the gray rocks of the island, evidently by the unskilled hands of surviving 
friends and relatives. On some there were merely the initials of a name; some 
were inscribed with misspelt prose or rhyme, in deep letters, which the moss 
and wintry rain of many years had not been able to obliterate. These, these 
were graves where loved ones slept! It is an old theme of satire, the falsehood 
and vanity of monumental eulogies; but when affection and sorrow grave the 
letters with their own painful labor, then we may be sure that they copy 
from the record on their hearts. 
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Bernard DeVoto, a Preliminary Appraisal. By Garrett Mattingly. 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company. 1938. Pp. 60. $1.00.) 


This is a very brief account of an extensive subject. Twenty 
small pages are too few to sketch the life of a man who was born 
in Utah in 1897 of Catholic-Mormon, Italian-American stock, 
who graduated from Harvard in 1920 after infantry service in 
the War, taught first at Northwestern and then at Harvard, edited 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and has for some time been 
occupying Harper's Easy Chair; a man who has written, mean- 
while, reviews, serials, speeches, lectures, novels, essays, short 
stories, biographies, sermons, and history. Two dozen more pages 
are not enough to go into particulars about his novel We Accept 
with Pleasure, his Mark Twain’s America, his John Hoyt stories, 
and the lately published selected essays, Forays and Rebuttals. 
And there is little about his teaching, which has been almost as 
extensive and as varied as his writing, and filled with the same 
fire. How can you put into a nutshell a man who belongs to no 
group, who is passionately intolerant of folly and insincerity, and 
intolerant of nothing else at all? So Mr. Mattingly’s attempt to 
appraise DeVoto is a difficult one. 

Any mid-stream appraisal of a man’s work is more important 
to the future than the present, not as prophecy, but as valuable 
reference ground for his biographer. For that purpose Mr. Mat- 
tingly is inadequate. A man like DeVoto cannot be adequately 
appraised on the testimony of his admirers only. There are men, 
and he is one of them, whose proper appraisal and full praise 
lies in hostile as well as in friendly mouths. Not only is this little 
book of Mr. Mattingly’s brief but also it is all admiration. De- 
Voto’s biographer will need more than that. Only by knowing the 
antagonisms as well as the admirations which DeVoto aroused 
will it be possible to present his many dimensions. 
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But for present purposes it is to be recommended. Bernard 
DeVoto’s readers are as many and as diverse as the highly varied 
publications listed in the bibliography which Mr. Mattingly gives 
at the end of the book. For some readers he is a writer of serials 
and short stories. For others he is a novelist. For yet others he is 
a literary critic and editor, fortunately endowed with passion as 
well as perspicacity. For many he is a biographer and a historian, 
whose America is more American than any of the others they are 
offered. And all the time he is a teacher. Although it will not 
help his biographer, Mr. Mattingly’s book may well serve to in- 
troduce DeVoto readers to some of the DeVotos they do not yet 
know. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Cares P. Curtis, JR. 


The Rectory Family. By John Franklin Carter. (New York: 
Coward-McCann, Incorporated. 1937. Pp. viii, 276. $2.50.) 


Williamstown from 1900 to 1919 is the principal scene of this 
lively account of a pre-war childhood in a pleasant New Eng- 
land home. For the benefit of the curious among coming genera- 
tions, and possibly among living non-New Englanders, it cele- 
brates “the large family, the discreetly adequate income, the 
Church School [St. Mark's], the private college [Yale] and the 
over-all tradition of casual hospitality and equality which made 
up our New England ...at the climax of an age of energy and 
optimism and good-breeding.” Mr. Carter realizes that his dif- 
ficulties in making dramatic what his generation took for grant- 
ed will also be encountered by those of his readers who know 
his region well. But already his New England seems to him 
“as archaic, as dead and gone as Nineveh and Tyre.” Why? Be- 
cause, in brief, its rectory families were too happy and too com- 
fortable and too economically illiterate in their “nonchalant dis- 
regard of what makes the horse-and-buggy go,” to cope with the 
bitter struggle for riches and existence of the 1920's. 


We were, if anything, the heirs of an imperial tradition and 
were admirably equipped to serve as government officials or 
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colonial administrators or something Kiplingesque and comfort- 
ably self-sacrificing, rather than to go out in a competitively in- 
dustrial society to earn a living. Perhaps that is why New England 
lost touch with the world in later years. The supply of genteel 
New Englanders may have exceeded the demand for their kindly 
and inexpert services. 


This characteristic failure on the part of the comfortable to 
realize the dependence of the so-called higher values of culture 
upon their social and material basis, recurs throughout Mr. 
Carter’s story. The outlook of his home, as he says, “was frankly 
romantic—or perhaps truly realistic—for it really preferred good 
food, comfortable beds, good literature, good conversation and 
good music to the demands of the dusty world.” That it was 
everlastingly right in these preferences, or that New Englanders 
still cling to them, does not, however, excuse a contempt for the 
instrumental values, which have a way of taking a sad revenge 
for such neglect. Williamstown was “the center of the universe 
for eighteen years of our life in the Rectory ...and it took the 
greatest war and the greatest depression in history to move it 
from its proud eminence in our estimation.” But in 1919, retreat 
to the nursery became impossible. “We had cooked the goose 
which laid the Golden Age and the Rectory children were no 
more. Instead, we became members of the generation which the 
world called ‘lost.’ ” 


Harovp A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


Maine: A Guide “Down East.” American Guide Series. By Work- 
ers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration for the State of Maine (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. xxvi, 476. $2.50.) 


The State of Maine volume in the American Guide Series is 
one of the best of those which have so far been issued. It is an 
attractive and well written book, compiled with care and sound 
judgment, and reflects credit upon the anonymous collaborators 
who are responsible for its contents and appearance. 
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The purchaser will do well at the outset to discard the wrap- 
per, uniform except for the front and backstrip with the other 
six volumes for New England. Its distorted map reduces Maine 
to about half its relative area; and the assertion that the history 
and description of “every city, town, and village” in the State 
is included is not, of course, true. 

A goodly number, however, have been included in the tours 
provided for the traveler, and relatively few places of other than 
scenic interest which are easily accessible for autoists will be 
missed. For the tourist who prefers to avoid the main highways, 
other beauty spots fortunately exist in great numbers, both along 
the coast and in the interior. 

A good historical sketch summarizes the story of Maine from 
the time of the vanished Red Paint People through the first 
English colony at Hunnewell’s Point in 1607 and the subsequent 
colonial and revolutionary periods to the separation from Massa- 
chusetts in 1820 and the later history of the State. This is sup- 
plemented by a full and accurate chronological outline in the 
appendix. Seven prominent seaports and river towns, among 
which Houlton appears by virtue of its importance rather than 
its non-existent waterfront, are described in some detail before 
the several tours are introduced. 

The editors have generally shown commendable discretion in 
distinguishing from legends with a historical foundation those, 
like the Bucksport “witch's foot,” which have been concocted 
for tourist consumption. The imaginary Indian Saint Aspenquid, 
however, seems to have been swallowed by the compilers as an 
authentic tradition. 

The numerous illustrations of Maine scenery, occupations, 
and architecture are a credit to the book. One or two captions 
have gone wrong, as when an attractive stretch of sandy beach 
bears the name of Thunder Hole, an interesting rock formation 
at Bar Harbor. Perhaps an auto-minded compiler is responsible 
for having the light at Portland Head appear as the Portland 
Headlight. 

Faults of statement and proportion are at a minimum. The 
church on Indian Island does not have the antiquity ascribed 
to it (Page 296). The reader will look in vain for any mention 
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of Dark Harbor, one of the best known resorts in the East, even 
if he finds—without assistance from the index—an account (Page 
402) of the town of Islesboro, in which it is situated. Isabel 
Hopestill Carter's first name is not Elizabeth (Page 24). More 
publicity is due to Lakewood, as a pioneer summer theatre; and 
to the state university, which fares rather badly at the hands of 
the editors. The beauty of its fine campus is not featured, nor 
is its indoor athletic field, until recently the largest in the coun- 
try and very useful in Maine's long winter season. The College of 
Agriculture, described as the “outstanding unit,” is apparently 
considered the only one worthy of mention to tourists. Strangest 
of all, perhaps, the book contains no reference to Lincoln Col- 
cord’s and Adelbert Sprague’s spirited “University of Maine 
Stein Song,” despite Mr. Rudy Vallee’s exertions in appropriating 
it and giving it nation-wide popularity. 

The Maine Guide is sponsored by the Maine Development 
Commission, and appropriately a section of 436 pages and a 
competent map are devoted to the hunting, fishing, and other 
recreational features—summer and winter—for which the State 
is famous. 

MILTon EL is 
University of Maine. 


Aroostook: Our Last Frontier. Maine’s Picturesque Potato Em- 
pire. By Charles Morrow Wilson. (Brattleboro: The Stephen 
Daye Press. 1937. Pp. 240. $3.00.) 


At first opening, this book threatens to be another dictionary 
of interesting inaccuracies like Romantic and Historic Maine or 
a symphony of delightful hyperbole like Kennebec, Cradle of 
Men. It shouts at you from the potato-bag wrapper and machine- 
guns you from the inside cover with booster statistics about 
Aroostook County—bigger than Connecticut plus Rhode Island— 
ninety-four per cent of farms valued above $10,000, et cetera. 
This first impression is heightened by the breezy, Timely style of 
writing, erratic sentences, some novel misprints or misspellings— 
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of which shalve, apparently for shaft (Page 196) is the most dar- 
ing—a forest fire borrowed from New Brunswick, and a street 
scene from Caribou borrowed as an illustration for Presque Isle. 
Nevertheless the book turns out to be a comparatively well- 
ordered and intelligent estimate of the youngest section of New 
England and its people, which few persons at all interested in the 
subject will lay down unread. 
It is accurately classified by the publisher as an example of 
“American reporting.” It is the professional report of an ob- 
servant outsider—originally from Arkansas—who has “covered” 
the County in a keen-eyed, intensive tour of inspection which in- 
cluded a good deal of hobnobbing with ordinary and extraordi- 
nary people. Its virtues are those of good reporting: freshness, 
color, swift movement, and a generally good grasp of facts and 
their significance. Its occasional defects likewise are those of 
faulty reporting: garbled proper names (Sheriff Hasting for Has- 
tings Strickland (Page 85), David for Francis Parkman, historian 
(Page 66), Grand Riviera for Grand Riviere (Page 70); needless 
reiteration; and some misstatements of fact. Thus the ancestors 
of the Acadian French cannot mainly come both from Normandy 
(Page 13) and from Brittany and the west of France (Page 63). 
If ten per cent of the Aroostook potato crop is sold to Texas and 
Louisiana (Page 179), the Mississippi can hardly be “the one 
and final boundary of Aroostook’s potato selling” (Page 180). 
Nor is all the six hundred miles of Bangor and Aroostook railway 
mileage by any means within the limits of Aroostook County 
(Page 169). As a westerner, Mr. Wilson may be forgiven for not 
knowing that “Mainers” is not a word in current use outside of 
his book—although “State-of-Mainers” is of course common. 
He has well caught and reproduced the essential features of his 
“potato empire”: its expansive and optimistic spirit; its resem- 
blances to the western agricultural states, and its difference from 
them in its fundamental political and economic conservatism; its 
mixed population of Yankees, British and French Canadians, 
“incidental Americans,” Scotch, Irish, and Swedes; its pendulum- 
like shifts from staggering economic beatings to periods of lavish 
prosperity; and the cultural effects of its nearness to Canadian 
New Brunswick, of the fifty-mile barrier of unoccupied territory 
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which separates it from the rest of Maine, and of the one-crop 
basis of agriculture on which it depends for its living. 

His analysis of the marketing situation and of the danger to 
Aroostook planters from rising competition with New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the western potato-growing states in the face 
of a falling consumption rate is graphic and sound; as is his 
appreciation of the transportation strangle hold of the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad. Reading that in 1934 railroads collected 
about $10,000,000 for hauling a crop from which the farmers 
received about $3,500,000 for growing it, one can understand 
why the Bangor and Aroostook “never missed paying a stock 
dividend or retiring a bond issue” during the entire period of the 
depression (Page 171). Yet he concludes, “At the present time 
there seems to be no real hope for such an institution as a home- 
co-operative establishment and equipage [sic] of an ocean port 
which may prove to be a defense against railway companies” 
(Page 176). Such a port exists in Calais, sixty miles nearer than 
Bangor, but the “querulous politics of Maine” and railroad lob- 
bies at Washington and Augusta have so far checked any real 
development. 

Well-handled chapters deal with the Aroostook War, the Coun- 
ty’s flair for horse-racing, and the race by months for the potato 
market. The numerous illustrations are attractive and revealing. 
An appendix of thirty-three pages is stuffed with mouth-watering 
recipes for cooking potatoes separately and in all possible com- 
binations with other vegetables, meats, and fish. 

With a price of $1.75 a bushel necessary for any real profit from 
the potato crop, and a current price of seventy-five cents during 
the past winter, co-operation with the federal administration's 
agricultural policy is of vital importance to the County. Maine, as 
Professor Abrahamson recently pointed out, is not unwilling to 
profit by the agencies of the New Deal so long as it can enjoy the 
privilege of voting against them. By contrast, there is something 
slightly magnanimous in Aroostook’s readiness to pay at a ruin- 
ous rate for its gesture of ignoring a planned economy through a 
policy of permanent over-production in its one staple crop. 


MILTon ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 
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Guide to the History and the Historic Sites of Connecticut. By 
Florence S. Marcy Crofut. Published under the auspices of the 
Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut for the 
Connecticut Daughters of the American Revolution. Intro- 
duction by George Matthew Dutcher. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. Two Volumes. Pp. xxvii, 459; xii, 452. 
$10.00.) 
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This author, writing an encyclopedic history of Connecticut, 
county by county and town by town, has succeeded in gathering 
a truly amazing amount of material, well documented and ex- 
tremely useful to anyone interested in the history of Connecticut. 
As a reference book the Guide serves, therefore, the valuable pur- 
pose set forth in the title. In an enterprise of this character errors 
and omissions must inevitably occur. This is especially true when 
an author places too much dependence upon those historical 
productions known as “town histories,” which were so popular 
in the latter part of the last century, especially in New England. 
Although such records furnish, in the main, helpful data, they are 
often carelessly written. In the present instance, however, the 
author has been particularly critical in her selections from such 
sources, and she is to be congratulated upon the general excel- 
lence of all the source material. 

One real criticism may be directed at the inclusion in the 
work of numerous photographic illustrations of such diminutive 
proportions as to be virtually useless. A landscape of inch-square 
dimensions seems ridiculous for reproduction in a volume of 
historic importance. An oversight is the lack of proper identifica- 
tion of certain of the paintings reproduced. In many such in- 
stances no information is given concerning the location of the 
original work, whether privately owned or in the possession of 
some public museum or art collection. Another omission which 
seems unpardonable in a work purporting to be a guide is the 
lack of information concerning historic houses which may be 
open to the public. We read that the Hyland House in Guilford 
has been restored but are not told that it is open to the public. 
This criticism applies to numerous other historic houses men- 
tioned. Under each town the author has compiled a list of dis- 
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tinguished citizens who were born or at some time lived there. 
It is obvious that such a task is impossible of complete accuracy, 
but one misses such connections as Abraham Jarvis with Nor- 
walk, William Tully with Old Saybrook, Elihu Hubbard Smith 
with Litchfield, William Andrus Alcott with Wolcott, Edwin 
Bradford Cragin with Colchester, Bronson Alcott with Cheshire, 
and Andrew Adams with Stratford, to mention but a few. In con- 
clusion, the reviewer wishes to record the fact that such faults 
are, after all, only minor defects in a really excellent study. As 
a reference book the Guide will be invaluable to every student of 
Connecticut history. 


HERBERT THOMs. 
Yale University. 


American Writers: A Series of Papers Contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine (1824-1825), by John Neal. Edited with 
Notes and Bibliography by Fred Lewis Pattee. (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 261. 
$3.00.) 


As part of the files of the famous Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, the material here reprinted has long been accessible 
to scholars. The value of this new edition would have to consist 
in contributions of the editor's own, and unhappily, Professor 
Pattee exhibits no very intimate acquaintance with the author 
of these papers or with the conditions under which he wrote. 
Even the notes, with a few exceptions, when not mere repetitions 
of the magazine text itself, are such as any well-informed reader 
could easily and quickly supply. The prefatory account of the 
author, too often only direct quotation from him, does little more 
than illustrate his stylistic faults and repeat his misstatements, 
or add others of the editor’s own. 

Professor Pattee has attributed to his author, with varying 
degrees of confidence, several articles which Neal certainly did 
not write, and has overlooked two which are just as certainly 
his. “The Memorabilia of William Faux,” which Professor 
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Pattee brands as having “all the earmarks of Neal's work”—and 
which, incidentally, appeared in Blackwood’s for November, 
1823 (xiv, 561-572), and not, as Professor Pattee states, for 
April, 1824—was published before Neal sailed from America, 
on December 15, 1823. The article entitled “Matthews in Amer- 
ica,” published in April, 1824 (xv, 424-428)—and not in No- 
vember, 1823—yet preceded Neal’s reported introduction to 
“Maga.” Neal clearly delineated in his Wandering Recollections 
(Pages 245-246)—quoted by Professor Pattee (Page 16)—the 
manner of this introduction to “Maga” in May with his article 
“Sketches of the Five American Presidents.” He was not the 
man to forget or conceal a triumph of publication abroad before 
he left home. Neither of these items appears among his own 
bound collection of his writings for British periodicals. No men- 
tion is made of either of them in his extensive correspondence 
with Blackwood, which entirely confirms his own accounts of 
his relations with the magazine. There seems, therefore, to be 
no good reason for attributing them to him, whatever their 
“earmarks.” Equally without foundation is the placing of “Trav- 
elling in America,” in the magazine for October, 1825, among 
the contributions which came undoubtedly “from his pen.” 
There can be no reason for asserting that the remarks on Wil- 
son’s American Ornithology in June and August, 1826, “seem 
like Neal’s composition,” for Neal had previously quarreled 
with Blackwood, and nothing of his appeared in the magazine 
thereafter. Just as certainly, “Men and Women,” in October, 
1824 (xvi, 387-394), can be assigned to him, as a file of the 
Atlantic Monthly (xvi, 667) would have revealed, and also the 
brief “M. Godefroy” in April, 1825 (xv, 414)—both unmen- 
tioned by Professor Pattee. The reference to James Brooks's 
sketch in the New York Mirror as “the only biography of Neal 
at present” must be considered a confession of Professor Pattee’s 
ignorance of Windsor Daggett’s A Down-East Yankee from the 
District of Maine (Portland, 1920), a work not wholly to be 
commended, but one from which Professor Pattee might have 
drawn some much-needed bibliographical information. 

Even a glance at the tables of contents in Blackwood’s dis- 
closes, before and after the advent of Neal, other articles on 
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America than those above mentioned or those assignable to 
Neal; and two of the earlier ones were definitely asserted by Lock- 
hart (v1, 554) to be the work of another young American, so 
that Professor Pattee can hardly be said to have exercised much 
discretion in his apparent endorsement of Neal's exaggerated 
claim to priority and pre-eminence in the treatment of America 
and American literature in British periodicals. His failure to 
distinguish the work of his author from that of others affords 
painful evidence of insufficient research, and also raises doubts 
of his discernment of the marked individuality of his author, 
which he asserts frequently, but appears to trace falteringly. 
Misstatements are rife. The following are successive sentences 
on Page 20: “After four more novels, Rachel Dyer, Authorship, 
The Down-Easters, Logan, he dropped fiction save for three 
or four dime novels in the 1860's.” Professor Pattee’s own text 
and bibliography might have revealed to him that Logan, the 
second of Neal’s novels, was published in 1822, two years before 
any of the articles appeared in Blackwood’s; and his bibliog- 
raphy, that True Womanhood, one of Neal's most extensive 
works of fiction, and one most deserving the designation of a 
novel, came out in 1859, not to mention a great amount of 
fiction published in periodicals after the appearance of The 
Down-Easters. “In 1828 he was editor of the Yankee magazine, 
first in Portland, then in Boston, and in 1842-1843 he was in 


New York... .” He never, after his return from England in 1827, 
ceased to reside in Portland. “Finally he settled permanently 
in Portland . . ., wrote a history of the city . . ., and died . . . in 


1879.” He wrote no history of the city, and no work that can 
be properly so designated is listed in Professor Pattee’s bibliog- 
raphy. He died on June 20, 1876. This will perhaps suffice to 
demonstrate the accuracy with which details have been present- 
ed, but it should be pointed out that there is not the slightest 
evidence that Neal’s departure from Baltimore had any con- 
nection with the Pinkney affair. He never ran away from a quar- 
rel, and Professor Pattee has himself quoted, with far better dis- 
cernment, the perfectly adequate explanation of his going 
abroad (Pages 13-15). 

The error in the date of Neal's death is perhaps to be charita- 
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bly attributed to a misprint, one of a number which occur. That 
miaking Neal refer to unpalatable “literary ailment” (Page 9) 
and that representing Candler as Chandler (Page 16, note) are 
particularly misleading. Professor Pattee appears not to have 
been aware that it was Candler’s book that Neal reviewed in 
December, 1824, and referred to elsewhere. 

Not much charity, and very little imagination, have been 
exhibited in the editor’s interpretation of errors that crept into 
Neal's text while he was writing in London for Edinburgh 
editors and compositors unfamiliar with American literature. 
Such errors as the misspelling of Dana’s name, which Professor 
Pattee thinks “may have been deliberate” (Page 71); the refer- 
ence to Allston’s “Paiut King,” which Professor Pattee thinks 
“was not a misprint, for Neal repeated the error three times” 
(Page 73); and the rendering of M’ Fingal as The Fingal (Page 
180) are all patent misreadings of Neal's notoriously illegible 
handwriting. Why Neal's perfectly intelligible linking of Wil- 
liam Stith and Captain John Smith as writers on Virginia should 
call for the editor’s desperately adverse comment (Page 179): 
“The swamp becomes all but impenetrable. The unscholarly 
nature of Neal’s mind is painfully evident,” the present reviewer 
has not been able to fathom. Neal's literary faults were numerous 
enough and obvious enough so that in exposing them a critic 
need hardly run the risk of blundering through attempting too 
subtle analysis. 


Cambridge School of Liberal Arts. See S. Renee. 


The Jacksons and the Lees: Two Generations of Massachusetts 
Merchants, 1765-1844. By Kenneth Wiggins Porter. Harvard 
Studies in Business History, u1 (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1937. Two volumes. Pp. xx, 772; xiii, 773-1625. 
$10.00.) 


In the words of their own prosaic letters, here is the business 
history of two families of Massachusetts merchants, the Jacksons 
and the Lees. So far as these documents are concerned, the nar- 
rative begins fittingly enough in Essex County, where, in the 
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later eighteenth century, Jonathan Jackson, of Newburyport, 
was an importer of British goods, and Joseph Lee, of Beverly, 
was engaged in trade with Spain and the West Indies. The 
second generation—Patrick Tracy Jackson, East India merchant 
and later manufacturer; Joseph Lee, Jr., a general merchant; and 
Henry Lee, whose mercantile successes and failures embraced 
France and Calcutta as well as Massachusetts—moved on to 
Boston and centered its activities in that greater port. Finally, 
a brief selection of letters from a third generation carries the 
documentation down to 1844. Although the attention is focused 
upon five merchants, who were neither “big” nor “little” busi- 
ness men, the background seems to contain everyone worth 
knowing in Massachusetts. For Jacksons and Lees, through mar- 
riage and business partnerships and other mercantile arrange- 
ments, became entangled with Quincys, Higginsons, Tracys, 
Cabots, and Lowells. In order to keep these relationships and 
alliances straight, Mr. Porter has had to make use of two gene- 
alogical charts as involved as those of the Hapsburgs. 

These tables are but one example of the generous and expert 
assistance which the editor has given the reader. Each section 
of documents has a detailed introduction, and each letter has 
its note of explanation. Some of the longer notes, such as that 
describing the transfer of the fortune of Joseph Lee from mer- 
chandising to banks, insurance, turnpikes, bridges, and manu- 
facturing, are valuable contributions in themselves; the notes 
as a whole give not only explanation but needed guidance. They 
cannot, of course, make business letters interesting for the gene- 
rality. An uninterrupted flow of commission percentages, varie- 
ties of India piece goods, insurance premiums, exchange fluc- 
tuations, and ship invoices has little human interest. To this 
general characterization the letters of Henry Lee are an ex- 
ception. For one thing, he was “more a scholar and philosopher 
than a merchant.” In spite of technical detail, therefore, his 
running account of the India trade at Calcutta, where he found 
employment as an agent from 1811 to 1816, is not all grimly 
instructive. The situation was inherently piquant, an American 
trader unmolested in the colonial port of a nation with which 
his own country was at war. But then, he had the right sentiments. 
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He characterized the American troops as “rabble armies” and 
“Republican vagabonds” and wrote “Spare Mass“ & I care not 
what happens to the other states.” Federalism did not stop at 
the water's edge. 

The letters are preceded by a long essay on the “sedentary 
merchant.” What an unfortunate term, however consecrated in 
origin and use! Here Mr. Porter brings together his various case 
histories into a description of the economic and cultural activi- 
ties of the Massachusetts merchant of that time. Although little 
new emerges about the traffics of the Atlantic basin, the account 
of American trade with British India is the most complete and 
informative yet published. Writers on the commerce with the 
Orient no longer have an excuse for over-emphasizing Canton. 
Three interesting chapters trace the institutional structure of 
Massachusetts merchant life. The family was its unit. After train- 
ing at Harvard, at sea, or in the counting-room, the neophyte 
became “sedentary” in partnership with relatives or on capital 
provided by them. Even their business ethics were tribal. They 
were scrupulously honest with their kind, but outsiders had to 
be on guard against purchasing “rejected” items packed with the 
“good” ones. Upon this and other peccadillos the editor looks 
indulgently, in effect advancing the now classic plea of Max 
Steuer for a former bank president, Charles Mitchell, “Why pick 
on him?” But other standards were being shaped, perhaps even 
practised, unless the codes of ethics formulated again and again 
in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, were pure hypocrisy. 


Bowdoin College. Epwarp C. KIRKLAND. 


The Architectural Heritage of the Piscataqua: Houses and 
Gardens of the Portsmouth District of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. By John Mead Howells. Introduction by William 
Lawrence Bottomley. (New York: Architectural Book Publish- 
ing Company, Incorporated. 1937. Pp. xxvi, 217. $10.00.) 


A fruitful suggestion is implied in M. A. deWolfe Howe's 
query, “When a town has a personality of its own, is it not en- 
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titled to a biography?” From the standpoint of good early Ameri- 
can architecture one thinks at once of Charleston, Newport, 
Salem, early Philadelphia, and many others of the seacoast coloni- 
al towns. And there are districts, too, that deserve biographies, 
like the Connecticut Valley and upper New York State, and the 
banks of the muddy James River in Virginia. Economic fortune 
once gave these places the chance to build more lavishly than 
was usually the case, with the result that in them are to be found 
many of the Compton Wynyates and Penshursts, as well as the 
Broadways and the Chipping Campdens of the New World. 

Mr. John Mead Howells gives his answer to this question in 
the pages of The Architectural Heritage of the Piscataqua. It is 
a handsomely illustrated volume, focused upon the old city of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, whose one-time splendor has for- 
tunately not been pushed aside by recent booms of building ac- 
tivity. Mr. Howells is able to show exteriors, interiors, plans, and 
elevations from no less than one hundred and thirty houses to 
demonstrate the beauty of an old New England seaport. 

Portsmouth’s great periods seem to have been the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, yet the architectural story may 
be traced from early steep-gabled structures, such as the well 
known and picturesque Jackson house of 1664, through square 
wooden mansions and the citified three-story brick houses built 
shortly after 1800, to the ponderous stages of the Greek Revival. 
An introductory chapter on design and construction supple- 
ments the descriptive paragraphs sprinkled among the illustra- 
tions. 

The reader cannot help being profoundly impressed with the 
number of well designed buildings that this relatively small 
town still has and lives in. And on closing the book he is led 
to speculate on the future of Renaissance moldings, orders, and 
forms, so largely responsible for the dignified splendor of the 
town that has just passed in review. Are the classic styles really 
gone for good? Is this “new day” so smartly different from its 
predecessors that it will completely banish the vital influences 
derived from Greece and Rome? Or will classic orderliness again 
prove itself adaptable—this time meeting the fundamental re- 
quirements of chromium and glass and streamline and the 
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machine? It may be that the “new day” will come to realize the 

need of showing a cultural background, quite as much as an 

intelligent recognition of the scientific aspects of construction. 
Russet, Hawes KETTeLL. 

Middlesex School, 

Concord, Massachusetts. 


A Key into the Language of America. By Roger Williams of Prov- 
idence in New England. Fifth Edition. (Reprinted with an 
Introduction by Howard M. Chapin for the Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations Tercentenary Committee, Incorporat- 
ed. Providence. 1936. Pp. x, A 13, 205, 2. $1.50.) 


This Key into the Language of America is valuable because it 
was composed by Roger Williams and because it was the first 
published study of a language of the Algonquian stock. The hand- 
some reprint makes it more accessible; the introductory essay, 
by Mr. Howard M. Chapin, is informative and most agreeably 
written. 

Roger Williams says that the dialects of the Indians within two 
hundred miles of his place of abode “doe exceedingly differ; yet 
not so, but (within that compasse) a man may, by this helpe, con- 
verse with thousands of Natives all over the Countrey. ...” 

Almost a quarter of a millennium later, in 1891, there ap- 
peared, as an Accompanying Paper of the Seventh Annual Re- 
port (for 1885-1886) of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
under the Smithsonian Institution, John Wesley Powell's study of 
Indian linguistic families of America north of Mexico. Major 
Powell found fifty-eight independent families of languages in the 
area covered by his study; since then, the discovery of more dis- 
tant relationships has reduced the number by only three or four. 

Narragansett, the language which Roger Williams had learned 
to speak, belonged to the Algonquian family, the most wide- 
spread on our continent. The languages of this family covered 
the Atlantic coast from Newfoundland to North Carolina, a wide 
belt through Canada westward up to the Rocky Mountains, a 
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large part of the North Central States (including most of Wiscon- 
sin and all of Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan), and a separate 
block of territory farther west (Arapaho, Atsina, Cheyenne). In 
1912, in the Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau (for 
1906-1907), Truman Michelson published a Preliminary report 
on the linguistic classification of the Algonquian tribes, with a 
very instructive map. Narragansett, of course, was no longer 
spoken; Roger Williams himself had seen the beginning of the 
end. It belonged to the eastern division of the central type of 
the Algonquian family, and was close kin to the great languages 
of the Cree and of the Ojibwa (Chippewa), which are still native 
to thousands of people. Not that the speakers could have under- 
stood each other: Narragansett must have resembled Ojibwa or 
Cree somewhat as English resembles Danish or Swedish. 

The comparative method, as it is called, of language study, 
which represents one of the triumphs of nineteenth-century 
science, enables us to follow back, with great accuracy and detail, 
the forms of English, for example, to a period far before the 
dawn of history. The kinship of the Algonquian languages pre- 
sents a like possibility, but here the work has been scarcely begun. 
The difficulties lies in our lack of records of the several lan- 
guages. Only a few of them, Fox, Cree, Ojibwa, Menomini, and 
Blackfoot, are even moderately well recorded. 

The technique of recording languages was developed only 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, largely by American 
workers; we owe this achievement to the wealth of native lan- 
guages that are spoken at our doors. In Algonquian, the first 
work was done by William Jones, the story of whose life is told 
in Henry Milner Rideout’s William Jones (New York, 1912). 
Some of his forebears were of the Fox nation, and he seems to 
have had in Fox some of that immediate understanding which 
can be got only in childhood. Like most of those who have been 
trained for this work, he was a pupil of Professor Franz Boas, of 
Columbia University. 

The study of American Indian languages confronts us as a 
scientific duty, and in point of time, as a very pressing duty. 
To make a fairly adequate record of a language, a well-trained 
observer requires two field trips of some three months each, pref- 
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erably about a year apart; after this he will need a year or so to 
work up his data. Scientific workers demand no large pay; in- 
cluding the cost of publication, a fairly complete recording of 
an American language will cost from ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars. Some of our universities have annual budgets running 
into the millions; this task is surely theirs. However, they are 
drained financially and their energies are diverted by ever-in- 
creasing staffs of high-salaried administrators, by schools of “edu- 
cation,” and other vocational undertakings, by semi-professional 
athletic shows, and by all manner of irrelevancies. Only a few, 
notably Columbia University and the University of California, 
have contributed in moderate measure to this work. The Govern- 
ment, through its Bureau of American Ethnology, has done more 
than any other institution. Most of the work, however, is being 
produced, at great sacrifice, by individual workers. From 1929 to 
1934 the Rockefeller Foundation, through the American Council 
of Learned Societies, contributed the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for recording; a surprisingly large amount of work was done, 
but most of it awaits funds for publication, and no further sub- 
vention is to be expected. Another fifty years or so, and this 
knowledge will be forever lost to us. Roger Williams’s interest in 
the language of the Indians, no less than his respect for them as 
fellow men, was one of the traits that placed him in advance of 
his time and of ours. Many of us have come into contact with 
American Indians, but very few have tried to do what he so 
modestly and charmingly attempted in this little book. 

It would be unfair to expect of a man writing in the seven- 
teenth century anything that could be viewed today as a scientific 
‘account of a language. There were no methods of transcription; 
the form of words could be suggested only in the vaguest way by 
the employment of the letters as they are used in English writing. 
Only here and there, where a form of the Narragansett language 
resembles a form of some Algonquian language that is familiar 
to us, can we see what Roger Williams was trying to record. This 
cannot detract from our admiration; if even in this one thing 
we were his equals, we should be far nearer to fulfilling the task 
which he began, the scientific task which history has set before 
us in the languages of America. 
University of Chicago. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 
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William Samuel Johnson: A Maker of the Constitution. By 
George C. Groce, Jr. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1937- Pp. x, 227. $2.75.) 


William Samuel Johnson was one of those admirable eight- 
eenth-century figures who managed to achieve more than a fair 
share of success in several fields of activity without ever doing 
a really striking thing in the course of a long life. A leading 
lawyer of his community, he seems not to have contributed any 
significant idea to the growth of the law, yet he became known 
as a father of the Connecticut bar. So far as we know, he never 
made a great oration, yet he had a considerable reputation as a 
speaker. Without leaving evidence of any unusual attainments 
in the field of scholarship, he was reputedly one of the ornaments 
of the polite learning of his time. 

It is not, however, for his lawyership, his oratory, or his learn- 
ing that Johnson is principally distinguished. Rather is it for his 
proclivity for playing the role of trimmer. Few men have so well 
deserved the epithet applied to and defended by Halifax as did 
Johnson. By instinct and by habit he was a moderator and an 
exemplar of compromise. As a young man he even gave counsel 
of this kind to his father, the Reverend Samuel Johnson, at the 
time of an ecclesiastical dispute. That eminent divine and first 
president of King’s College replied that “even caution, one of 
the best things in the world, may be carried too far.” As an 
amiable and cultured person, the younger Johnson was a suc- 
cessful representative of Connecticut's interests in England be- 
tween 1767 and 1771. But his prevailing desire for peaceful 
adjustment was not adequate during the opening years of the 
Revolution. He had been a member of the Stamp Act Congress, 
but his Whiggery was so moderate that he spent the years 1775- 
1779 in retirement. Finally, summoned to defend himself against 
charges of aiding the British, he took an oath of allegiance 
to the patriot cause. His four years of hesitancy seems to have 
injured his standing far less than did John Dickinson’s failure 
to sign the Declaration of Independence, even though Dickin- 
son almost immediately enlisted in the Colonial army. Johnson 
was soon re-elected to public office. He was an important figure 
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in the Confederation Congress, and although not a leader in 
the movement leading to the Federal Convention, he was elected 
to membership in that body. 

In the Convention he was constant in attendance and atten- 
tive to his duty of furthering the spirit of compromise. Indeed, 
the outstanding action of his life was his work in helping to 
bring about the “Connecticut Compromise.” He was not the 
originator of the plan. Apparently no one man was that, al- 
though Sherman, one of Johnson's colleagues from Connecticut, 
had proposed something of the sort as early as May 31, two days 
before Johnson took his seat in the Convention. Nor was he the 
only one who assisted in securing its adoption. But Johnson was 
an important figure in the movement which resolved the dis- 
pute that had threatened to wreck the Convention. Otherwise 
the effect of his work in the Convention, as in the first Senate, 
where he may have assisted Ellsworth to draft the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, is largely conjectural. 

Finally, being incapacitated by “repeated sieges of the gout,” 
by “the palsy in his hand [which] almost prevented his writing,” 
and by deafness which “was beginning to steal upon him,” he 
took up his work as first president of Columbia College, to which 
he had been elected in 1787. Here again he was the moderator 
and not, as was R. E. Lee in his final years at Washington Col- 
lege, the leader of a movement for changes in the existing 
system of higher education. His administration is marked by 
“cordial relations with trustees, faculty, students and general 
public” rather than by any marked growth or unusual reforms 
in the College. 

Mr. Groce has written what will almost certainly stand for 
many years as the definitive biography of Johnson. He has made 
careful use, not only of the published materials, but also of 
manuscript sources not available to, or only partially used by, 
his predecessors in the field. No new facts have come to light 
which lead to important modifications in our estimate of John- 
son, but he has filled in a number of hitherto obscure corners, 
and he has skilfully woven all of his data into a clear and well- 
rounded portrait. The author is, as a biographer should be, 
sympathetic with his subject, but he does not attempt to claim 
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for Johnson a position to which his work does not entitle him. 
Johnson would not be a suitable candidate for biographical 
study by one of the frenzied legatees of Lytton Strachey. He 
deserved and has received a balanced, scholarly biography. 

BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, Jr. 
Harvard University. 


L’Alliance Francaise de Lowell. By Antoine Clément. (Manches- 
ter. Editions de l’Avenir National. 1937. Pp. 303. $1.00.) 


M. Clément’s chronicle of an active literary organization de- 
serves recognition among the praiseworthy New England French 
publications of the present decade. Under Franco-American di- 
rection, the Cercle de Lowell is accomplishing two purposes 
which are largely neglected elsewhere: it is fostering among de- 
votees of French survival in New England a much needed appre- 
ciation of the culture of France; it is demonstrating the value of 
an Alliance Francaise which takes its primary function seriously. 

As M. Clément indicates in a detailed historical introduction, 
the two forerunners of the present literary society in Lowell were 
both short-lived. The first of these, begun in 1902 and entirely 
Franco-American in membership, carried on its modest activities 
for about five years. The Alliance Francaise was revived in 1915, 
only to disappear after the American entry into the World War. 
The explanation of this second failure should not be omitted: 
“Le succés du groupe de 1915 fut un tant soit peu compromis 
tant par l‘indélicatesse des professeurs de Harvard 4 tendances 
athéistes que par la haute envolée des sujets difficiles 4 saisir en 
leur entier par les membres de langue anglaise.” 

While the 1915 group included some forty Anglo-Americans 
in a total of 134, the present Cercle of two hundred members, 
founded in 1929 by M. Edmond Turcotte, is almost exclusively 
Franco-American. It is to the programs of this society (1929- 
1936) that M. Clément has devoted the major part of his book. 
With the aid of M. Turcotte, M. Lucien Desmarais, and others, 
over thirty lectures have been summarized or reproduced in 
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extenso. Most of these relate to France and are consequently not 
relevant to the interests of the New England Quarterly. Subjects 
more germane to New England French have, however, been treat- 
ed before the Cercle by M. Raoul Blanchard, M. H.-A. Jules- 
Bois, and the abbé Georges Simard. Verses by the abbé L.-A. 
Nolin and by M. L.-A. Lévesque reflect the desire of the Cercle 
to encourage a Franco-American literature. 

L’Alliance Francaise de Lowell offers eloquent testimony of the 
realization among Franco-American leaders that intellectual 
growth is essential to ethnic survival. M. Clément has confirmed 
the fact that the Cercle de Lowell compares favorably with en- 
lightened groups in other large French communities (such as 
Lewiston, Manchester, Fall River, and Woonsocket). A final word 
should be added in commendation of the Lowell Etoile and the 
Manchester Avenir National for their contributions to M. Clé- 
ment’s publication. 

Epwarp B. Ham. 
Yale University. 


Concord River: Selections from the Journals of William Brew- 
ster. Edited by Smith O. Dexter. Foreword by Thomas Bar- 
bour. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. x, 259. 
Illustrated. $3.50.) 


At his death in 1919, the eminent ornithologist William Brew- 
ster bequeathed to Harvard University a series of extensive di- 
aries, the record of almost a half-century’s minute and loving 
observations of beasts and birds in the neighborhood of Concord. 
In 1936 the Harvard University Press published a selection from 
these diaries under the title October Farm; the present volume 
comprises further extracts from the same material. 

Only topographically does Concord play a part in the book; 
and Brewster was not, like Thoreau, “a mystic, a transcendental- 
ist, and a natural philosopher to boot.” More modestly and more 
consistently, Brewster does what John Burroughs, writing in his 
own journal (September 1, 1883), a little grandiosely purported 
to do: 
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The writings of Emerson and Thoreau drew readers to seek 
them personally. My books do not bring readers to me, but send 
them to Nature. I take credit to myself on this account. I always 
seek to hold the mirror of my mind up to Nature, that the reader 
may find her lineaments alone reflected there. 


Brewster's writings definitely do not draw the reader to him- 
self personally; there is neither reflection nor ecstasy, neither 
speculation nor self-portrayal; and the reader who is without a 
more than common interest in birds may find the lean prose of 
Concord River frigid as well. The author aimed to set down, 
precisely and recognizably, what he saw and heard; and if no 
other preoccupations enrich his pages, he nevertheless writes 
prose with manifest distinction in its lucidity and dignity, prose 
demonstrating that ordinary English diction can record facts 
precisely, simply, and readably. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts in 1937 justly chose 
Concord River as one of the “Fifty Books of the Year.” Twelve 
bird studies by Frank W. Benson illustrate the volume: three in 
color, eight black-and-white water colors, and an etching. The 
end-papers, by Erwin Raisz, are decorative and practicable maps 
of Concord and of October Farm, Brewster's estate. And the 
pages meet handsomely the difficult typographical problem of 
presenting a series of short extracts. 

Invinc R. WECHSLER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an American City. By 
Elin L. Anderson. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. 
Pp. xvi, 286. $3.00.) 


In this work recently awarded the John Anisfield Prize for 
notable contributions in the field of racial relationships, Burling- 
ton, Vermont, is made the object of a new study comparable with 
the Lynds’ second volume, Middletown in Transition. It is a 
much shorter but in some respects no less significant volume. 

If the reader comes to her book prepared to dismiss it as pro- 
vincial, he must expect to be surprised, particularly if he is not 
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well acquainted with Burlington, for here is a New England city 
which is the proverbial melting pot. After one chapter which de- 
fines terms and explains the sociological basis for the study, and 
another which outlines the characteristics of the city selected, 
the author moves to demolish the myth of a Yankee town. 

Her fourth chapter is the least satisfactory, and one wonders 
how much responsibility must be borne by her publishers. This 
chapter attempts to deal with human geography, but it does so 
on the basis of a map which shows no ward lines, no churches, 
no headquarters of organizations, no schools, and only the two 
collegiate institutions. The text tells us in vague general terms 
the composition of the population of the six wards but nowhere 
shows us the precise racial grouping. It is possible that the author 
would plead that hers is intended as a popular study, not de- 
signed primarily for the eyes of the expert. This is hardly an ade- 
quate excuse, however, for marring a work which is in so many 
other respects excellent. 

This omission of an adequate map epitomizes the outstanding 
shortcomings of the book. Like the Lynds’ study of Middletown, 
but perhaps to an even greater extent, the author has made her- 
self the biographer of an abstraction called “the city.” By empha- 
sizing the total-community characteristics and neglecting to pre- 
sent us with the skeleton upon which she proposes to materialize 
the living city, she leaves us with a feeling of superficiality. It 
seems possible to predict that the work now being done by the 
social anthropologists at Harvard on a New England city still 
unnamed will provide a standard with which to compare inves- 
tigations such as We Americans. Until these forthcoming studies 
are published, we must be grateful to the scholarship of such 
careful students as Miss Anderson. 

Since the principal object of this work was an investigation of 
the nature of the problem of ethnic adjustment as it presented 
itself in Burlington, it is perhaps unfair to complain of the 
author's analysis of economic life. Complaint can be justified, 
however, by her own assertion that national and even religious 
differences are understandable in the last analysis only on the 
basis of the date at which the newcomers took their places in the 
factories and stores of the city. She is also concerned with the fu- 
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ture consequences of the divisions between different ethnic and 
religious groups. For example, she says: 


Beneath the cleavage between Catholic and Protestant of which 
the community is aware is the larger social struggle faced by the 
country as a whole, and the direction which this struggle has 
taken must be understood if such communities as Burlington are 
to work out their problems in line with progressive rather than 
retrogressive development. 

The very existence of strongly self-conscious French-Canadian, 
Irish, Jewish and Old American groups gives, to the individual, 
rae support which is an essential basis for his devel- 
opment. ...On the other hand it must be remembered that we 
pay full price for the virtues our culture develops at any 

- Honoring certain values we tend to believe that the insti- 
tutions which express those values must remain unchanged... 
The very ethnic and religious prejudices which still live in the 
community may be forged into the tools by which a demagogue 
can further divide the population and stultify human develop- 
ment. To avoid these ers, such communities as Burlington 
must face the fact that they are inextricably a part of our m 
industrial world ... they must make the personal values of their 
established way of life the other side of the more impersonal 
co-operative relationships of new and expanding units. 


In the light of this approach it is to be regretted that the author 
has not given us a picture of the pyramids of economic and social 
control, and the lines of force as they run out from the Yankee 
bank directors and mill owners through the various racial groups. 
This would have provided the skeleton upon which to organize 
a detailed picture of club and other group memberships. We 
must, nevertheless, be thankful for this very interesting story 
and hope that through a merger between Miss Anderson's tech- 
nique of individual interviews and the methods employed by 
the social anthropologists we shall achieve even more exhaustive 
results. 


Rosert K. Lams. 
Williams College. 
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The American Mind: Selections from the Literature of the United 
States. Edited by Harry R. Warfel, Ralph H. Gabriel, and 
Stanley T. Williams. (New York: American Book Company. 
1937- Pp. xx, 1520. $4.25.) 


Of the making of anthologies of American literature, there 
is no end, but this one stands out from the crowd because it is 
built with the special “purpose of defining and illustrating Amer- 
ican literary progress in relation to American intellectual prog- 
ress.” Besides “an adequate collection of acknowledged master- 
pieces,” there are here “selections from so-called subliterary 
books, magazines, and newspapers.” The American Mind in- 
cludes in one large volume of fifteen hundred pages both the sort 
of thing included in the conventional anthology, and a good deal 
else that is far less easily accessible but of greater importance for 
any broad study of American intellectual or social history. Inevit- 
ably some things that some students and scholars will want are 
left out, since as yet there is no complete agreement as to what in 
American life and thought has been most significant, or as to 
what documents best express it. Some, for example, will feel that 
Poe’s pronouncements about his contemporaries and the Ameri- 
can books of his day deserve representation, and are more im- 
portant in intellectual history than “The Poetic Principle” which 
is the only sample given of his critical work. Similarly, a captious 
student might suggest that since Increase Mather was for a time 
very influential both in politics and ecclesiastical affairs, some of 
his work on these subjects should have been added to the two 
brief extracts on witchcraft which are the only examples given 
from his voluminous publications. The witchcraft delusion is 
amply displayed in a passage from Cotton Mather; was there no 
place for some indication of the concern of certain seventeenth- 
century Americans with problems that even today still seem 
genuinely “scientific”? No doubt the historian of American sci- 
entific thought will feel a little cheated as he leafs over this vol- 
ume; no doubt specialists in other branches of the history of our 
civilization will compile lists of things that ought not to have 
been left out. No doubt they will be right, each by his own stan- 
dard, but they should not forget that the book as it stands is 
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bulky, and that to have added much to its size would have made 
it nearly unmanageable. The editors’ problem was clearly one of 
selection, and though the result, like all anthologies, excludes a 
great deal that might reasonably be asked for, the wonder is that 
editors and publishers could get so much within one pair of 
covers. 


KENNETH B. MurRDOcK. 
Harvard University. 


Approaches to American Social History. Edited by William E. 
Lingelbach. The Appleton-Century Historical Essays. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1937. Pp. 101. $1.25.) 


Present social problems make interpretation of the past more 
than an intellectual exercise. Faced by Mr. Ickes and his “sixty 
families” and by John L. Lewis and his “thirteen million unem- 
ployed,” it becomes a practical necessity to decide whether our 
American past is a Golden Age from which we are retreating at 
our peril, or whether this past can be used to show where the 
present came from and whither it is going. The help professional 
historians will and will not give is shown by these essays discussing 
the History of American Life Series. 

The Series is criticised from the approach of the political, lit- 
erary, and social historian, respectively, by Professor R. F. Nich- 
ols, Mr. Bernard DeVoto, and Professor J. A. Krout. One of the 
editors, Professor A. M. Schlesinger, explains that the author of 
each of the ten volumes already published tries to give an inte- 
grated picture of a stage of American social life and culture. Each 
period is described in terms of a dominant idea, as for example 
“The Quest for Social Justice,” for the years between 1898 and 
1914. And each period is to be shown in its relation to the whole 
of American experience so that the Series will present a synthesis 
of three hundred and thirty years of our national life. Mr. DeVoto 
is more interested in the material accumulated than in the cumu- 
lative effect. Professor Nichols finds in the Series a “certain inco- 
herence,” which he attributes to the lack of a great synthetic prin- 
ciple. To Professor Krout the effect is “‘a great booming confu- 
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sion,’ the various aspects of which have been carefully described.” 

This confusion seems inevitable whenever history is framed 
with reference to ideas. Periods tend to be interpreted too much 
in terms of their own confusion and too little in terms of an evolv- 
ing whole. Historians who fail to see the motive force of history 
in the social explosions required to bring our capacity to consume 
into relation with our capacity to produce can present much val- 
uable material but not the synthesis we need today. We can be 
grateful for the material and deplore the failure of sincere and able 
historians to attempt a rational explanation of the social process. 
Their failure to give us a history that marches only encourages 
the Ludendorffs who are neither modest nor rational. 

Joun L. Carten, Jr. 

West Peabody, Massachusetts. 


Yankee Bookseller: Being the Reminiscences of Charles E. Good- 
speed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. ix, 325. 
$3-75-) 


Booksellers are apt to have copious material for reminis- 
cence, and Mr. Goodspeed’s experience of nearly forty years in 
the book trade has been especially fruitful. His pages are full of 
nuggets for anyone who cares for books, the sport of collecting 
them, or the amiable eccentricities of bibliophiles. The tale of 
how two copies of Poe's excessively rare Tamerlane were sold by 
one dealer is but one of the high spots—there is a sheaf of other 
good stories of Mr. Goodspeed’s adventures as a buyer and seller; 
there are anecdotes of auction rooms and of catalogues; and there 
are several carefully drawn descriptions of the collectors the 
author has known best. Mr. Goodspeed is a collector himself, so 
that he writes with sympathetic understanding of the vagaries 
of the bookbuyer; and he has read widely, so that his account 
of his experience in business is never a mere record of transac- 
tions but is always enriched by his knowledge and appreciation 
of his stock in trade. 

Vanity is a besetting sin of collectors. Their memories are apt 
to cloy, because they sometimes forget the game of collecting and 
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its amenities in their zeal for telling of their own prowess. Even 
booksellers have a way of falling into the same vein, and their 
stories about books sometimes translate themselves into heroic 
sagas about a single bidder. It would be a pity if anyone missed 
Yankee Bookseller because of a dark suspicion that those who 
deal in books inevitably blow their own horns. Mr. Goodspeed 
does not, and one of the most delightful things about his narra- 
tive is its reticence about his own achievements. As a collector of 
Walton, perhaps he remembered the immortal modesty of the 
passage in Nicolas’s edition of the Angler, in which the editor, 
after explaining how the notes supplied by others are marked, 
says: “For the notes which are undistinguished the Editor is him- 
self responsible.” Certainly Mr. Goodspeed is content to write as 
if his own accomplishments were too “undistinguished” to dwell 
upon. 

This is dangerously close to making a vice out of a virtue, since 
it comes near falsifying the record. To be sure, it does convey 
to the reader some inkling of Mr. Goodspeed’s own charm of 
character, but it lays traps for later historians. No one would 
suspect from Yankee Bookseller the true extent of its author’s 
erudition. He reveals himself simply as a dealer in books and 
prints, who also loves to read. Actually, of course, he is an ac- 
knowledged expert in bibliography and iconography, thoroughly 
at home in the complicated field of “Americana”; a very consid- 
erable contributor to historical knowledge; a member of several 
learned societies; and the trusted ally of a host of professional 
scholars. It is to be hoped that some day some one of the many 
who have profited by Mr. Goodspeed’s knowledge, and his gen- 
erosity in sharing it, will write of those qualities of his with the 
emphasis they should have, unhampered by the admirable modes- 
ty that tempers what he tells us of himself. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 
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Recognition of Robert Frost: 25th Anniversary. Edited by Rich- 
ard Thornton. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1937. 
Pp. xx, 312. $2.50.) 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of A Boy’s Will 
is a fitting occasion for such a volume as this, in which the appre- 
ciations and favorable appraisals that have attended Mr. Frost's 
career have been edited in his honor. For the biographical infor- 
mation it gives, the early reviews it reprints, and the photographs 
it contains, the book will be welcome to those who venerate Frost 
and his poems. A list of the many contributors to the volume 
would be enough to indicate that it contains also some able criti- 
cism. But in about the same proportion as the reader looks up to 
Frost as a representative American and one of the foremost poets 
now writing in English, he is apt to suffer because of the chaotic 
vision which the critics and reviewers, especially in America, have 
presented of the object of their praise. They have managed to see 
him as everything from escapist to realist, from classicist to ro- 
manticist, from passionate to detached; they have seen him 
through every contradictory pair of lenses in the reviewer's eye- 
shop. Criticism has not even begun its work with Mr. Frost. It has 
felt his magnitude; in years to come it must learn to see him clear- 
ly. He can abide scrutiny with much more confidence than Ameri- 
can reviewing could abide it. 

THEODORE Morrison. 
Harvard University. 


Old Inns of Connecticut. Edited by Martha Dickinson Terry. 
Material collected by the Committee on Historic Buildings 
of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in 
the State of Connecticut. (Hartford: The Prospect Press. 1937. 
Pp. 254. $15.00.) 

Some thirty years ago a Committee on Old Houses and His- 
toric Buildings was organized by the Connecticut Society of 
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Colonial Dames. Quietly and patiently, while modern twentieth- 
century Connecticut took form, these lovers of the past collected 
manuscripts and photographs and set down elusive details in the 
lives of buildings of a bygone age. The happy result is this book, 
with its extraordinary assembly of pictures and drawings and its 
reproductions of memorabilia. Many of us are familiar with some 
of these famous old houses; we take delight in the inclusion with- 
in one volume of so many photographs of old friends. Yet perhaps 
we are even more grateful (though this is obviously less impor- 
tant to the unlucky wight born outside of Connecticut, and thus 
beholding these taverns for the first time) for the painstaking col- 
lections of inn signs, invitation cards, notices, and other trivial 
yet realistic everyday records of the previous centuries. 

Although this book is primarily a collection of visual records 
of the vanished tavern life of Connecticut, it offers also an inform- 
ative commentary on “Taverns and Turnpikes” and on each sec- 
tion of the State (seven, in all) in which a group of inns existed. 
Old Inns is an important item in the increasing body of litera- 
ture concerning the past of Connecticut. 

STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 
Yale University. 


Selective and Critical Bibliography of Horace Mann. Compiled 
by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration for the State of Massachusetts. (Boston: Issued by 
Commissioner of Education James G. Reardon in co-operation 
with the Boston School Department. 1937. Pp. xi, 54. Free 
copies sent upon request.) 


This work, issued on the occasion of the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial in 1937, contains, besides the bibliography proper, a short 
outline of the life of Horace Mann and a biographical sketch. 
The bibliography itself covers the work of Mann in his capacity 
as Secretary of the Board of Education, as active educator and 
educational writer and fighter, as congressman, and as president 
of Antioch College. It includes valuable references to newspapers 
and periodicals and to secondary sources. 
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One could object to some of the annotations on the books 
mentioned and could supplement the bibliography at some 
places; nevertheless, it will be welcomed as a real help for all 
those who are interested in the life and work of Horace Mann. 
It is to be hoped that many will use it not only as an aid to his- 
torical research, but as a guide and yardstick for the future poli- 
cies of American education. 

Rosert ULICH. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Old Newbury Tales. Compiled and written by the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration for the State 
of Massachusetts. (Published for the Historical Society of Old 


Newbury. 1937. Pp. 69.) 


This historical reader is written to acquaint Newburyport 
school children with local history. It is doubtful whether some 
of the episodes as presented here will accomplish that wholly 
praiseworthy purpose. They are fuzzy with no hint of back- 
ground, beginning, or end. The book might suggest, for example, 
why the Reverend Thomas Parker came to Newbury, or what 
became of patriotic Nathaniel Tracy. And the one tie which binds 
Newburyport business today to its glorious past of trade with the 
Indies is not mentioned at all. Even little children could be told 
of Newburyport Rum. 

Joun L. Carten, Jr. 
West Peabody, Massachusetts. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story. His Autobiography Combined 
from 1759 to his Death in 1790 with a Biographical Sketch 
Drawn from his Writings. By Nathan G. Goodman. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. iv, 268. 
$2.50.) 


Dr. Goodman's new and careful edition of Franklin’s uncom- 
pleted Autobiography is supplemented with a sketch of Frank- 
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lin’s life from 1759, at which point the original chronicle abrupt- 
ly ends, to his death in 1790. The last thirty years of this bril- 
liant and useful career, including Franklin's activities in Eng- 
land as an agent and lobbyist for some of the colonies before the 
outbreak of the Revolution and his diplomatic achievements in 
France during the war, are interestingly, if a little heavily, treated. 
Dr. Goodman’s writing sometimes lacks the lucidity which is so 
delightfully characteristic of the man about whom he writes. 
One wishes, too, that more space had been devoted to Franklin's 
participation in the Constitutional Convention and his place in 
the history of American political ideas. In this respect, the sketch 
of his life appended to the Everyman edition of the Autobiog- 
raphy is perhaps more informative. Dr. Goodman's story of the 
later years, however, pieced together from Franklin's charming 
letters, makes a reasonably satisfactory conclusion to the original 
masterpiece. 
DANIEL AARON. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Of the Earth Earthy: How Our Fathers Dwelt upon and Wooed 
the Earth. By Marion Nicholl Rawson. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 1937. Pp. 414. $5.00.) 


Mrs. Rawson has in earlier works shown herself one of the 
most skilful historians of everyday things in America. In this 
book she has brought together essays on an amazing miscellany 
of older industrial processes, all of which come not too remotely 
under her earthy titl—wampum-making, limekilns, brickyards, 
stone-pits, dye-making, hop-yards, malt-houses, shot-towers, rope- 
walks, and a dozen others. Her range is the whole Atlantic sea- 
board, but a good deal of her material is drawn from New Eng- 
land. The book is admirably and abundantly illustrated with 
drawings by the author. It will be the delight of anyone interest- 
ed in the minutiae of social history, or in old tools, old crafts, 
old industries. It is soberly and conscientiously written, quite 
free from the breezy, ye-olde-antique-shoppe touch. 


Crane Brinton. 
Harvard University. 
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Cruelty to Seamen, Being the Case of Nichols and Couch. By 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. Foreword by James David Hart. 
(Berkeley, California: Wilder and Ellen Bentley Press. One 
hundred copies privately printed. 1937. Pp. 12.) 


Cruelty to Seamen, Dana's first published work, was printed in 
the October, 1839, issue of the American Jurist, a year earlier 
than Two Years before the Mast. Less significant than his more 
famous work, it is yet an interesting essay deserving more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. In attacking Justice Story's 
decision in the famous case of Nichols and Couch, Dana antici- 
pated many of the arguments which Herman Melville was later 
to state more dramatically in White-Jacket. His defense of a 
despised class of men who had “few opportunities of making 
their voice heard before the public,” not only reflects the humani- 
tarian spirit of his age, but reveals rather grimly the plight of 
the common sailor when commanded by brutal, irresponsible 
captains. 

It seems unfortunate that Dana’s sober and convincing attack 
against injustice should be relegated to the collector's shelf. The 
reprint, designed by Mr. James D. Hart, is an extremely attrac- 
tive and useful pamphlet, but since only one hundred copies 
have been published, it will not be available to everyone who 
might want to read it. 

DANIEL AARON. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Horse and Buggy Age in New England. By Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell. (New York: Coward-McCann, Incorporated. 1937. 
Pp. viii, 232. $2.75.) 


This is a title which threatens a book either patronizing or 
wistful. Mr. Mitchell gracefully avoids both extremes, and writes 
an admirably discursive series of essays which bring back a hun- 
dred half-forgotten details of ordinary life to any. New Englander 
born before 1900. The horse and buggy lead him from the car- 
riage trade to blacksmithing, horsewhips, sleighing, the grain 
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trade, livery stables, horse-thieves, horse-racing, and even horse 
cemeteries. We should hesitate to hang so portentous a label as 
“social history” on this agreeable book, but it certainly contains 
material that no social historian can afford to neglect. Of special 
interest to this reviewer was the chapter on whip-making, which 
by itself once supported the thriving town of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and which is now reduced to a single shop making souve- 
nirs and a few whips for the horse-show trade. The industry, 
once highly competitive, had just before its death taken on 
monopolistic forms which show that the horse and buggy age 
was by no means economically an antithesis to our own. 


CRANE BrinTON. 
Harvard University. 


Studies in the Science of Society. Presented to Albert Galloway 
Keller in Celebration of his Completion of Thirty Years as Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society in Yale University (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. xxii, 555- $6.00.) 


This volume gives the student of contemporary social science 
an excellent opportunity to survey the recent work which has 
been going on under the influence of two of the most eminent 
American sociologists, William Graham Sumner and his succes- 
sor, Professor Keller. The essays cover a wide variety of topics, 
too wide to be reviewed here. But many of them will be of inter- 
est to the general reader as well as the technical sociologist. 

The one essay of immediate interest to readers of the New 
England Quarterly is “The Property Rights of Women in Puritan 
New England,” by M. Robert Cobbledick. For those who are 
over-fond of contrasting our own time with the Colonial period, 
his conclusion may be surprising. He holds that women, even 
when married, had more important independent property rights 
than is generally supposed, and that their position was more 
“advanced” in this respect than that of the women of England 
at the same time. 


TAtcott Parsons. 
Harvard University. 
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The Records of the Federal Convention, IV. Edited by Max Far- 
rand. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 230. 
$4.00.) 


This sesquicentennial volume is a concluding supplement to 
the collection of materials on the Federal Convention which has 
been the standard work since its publication in three volumes in 
1911. Since that time no contemporaneous source materials have 
been published which especially detract from the usefulness or 
reliability of that collection. Some papers of John Lansing and 
C. C. Pinckney have recently been discovered, but they were un- 
fortunately not available for publication in this volume. The 
corrections and additions here published are of relatively limited 
significance. In no major instance will they cause students of the 
Convention to alter their estimates of its members or its work, 
although some of the new material will add to the completeness 
of the picture. The most valuable addition is a greatly enlarged 
index. That feature in the original Records was not adequate for 
a work of its magnitude or subject matter. The new index adds 
greatly to the usefulness of what has long been an invaluable col- 
lection. 

BENJAMIN F. WricurT, Jr. 
Harvard University. 


Cotton Mathers Manuductio ad Ministerium, Directions for a 
Candidate of the Ministry. Reproduced from the First Edition 
with a Bibliographical Note by Thomas J. Holmes and Ken- 
neth B. Murdock. Facsimile Text Society, Publication Num- 
ber 42 (New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. (11), 
xix, 151. $2.00.) 


The colonial New England clergy has had so marked an influ- 
ence upon American social history that any source reflecting the 
character of its training holds abiding interest. Though Cotton 
Mather’s advice was neither sought nor followed so often as he 
desired, the Mather voice was that of traditional Congregational- 
ism and continued to be heard and heeded for a century after the 
publication in 1726 of the volume now reproduced. This work, 
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presenting a painstakingly detailed statement regarding the edu- 
cation then considered proper for a Congregational clergyman, 
emphasized piety and orthodoxy, but not at the expense of a com- 
prehensive and, in some instances, remarkably modern learning. 
The fact that the Manuductio (as Dr. Cotton Mather’s Student 
and Preacher) was republished in London in 1781 and 1789 indi- 
cates eighteenth-century esteem. In the bibliographical note of 
the present reproduction, the editors, both distinguished Mather 
authorities, discuss variant printings of the first edition. 
Mary Latimer GAMBRELL. 

Hunter College. 


At the Foot of the Hills. By Mary Burton. Illustrated. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1937. Pp. 123. $1.50.) 


Once upon a time two city dwellers fled for a year in the coun- 
try and found, of course, an ideal house, and lived an ideal life. 
Now and then a pipe froze up, or a bridge washed away, but 
everything was faced bravely and gaily. On every page of this 
book optimism prevails, a rosy haze suffuses the landscape, hu- 
man nature resolutely displays its best side, and the reader is 
plunged head over heels into a bath of warm syrup. If he likes 
it, he basks; if not, he crawls angrily out and washes himself off 
with tonic splashes of statistics or crime, vice, economic ills, and 
social degeneration in rural areas. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1938 


Page 74, line 25, for bnt, read but. 

Page 79, footnote, lines 2-3, for spintress, read spinstress. 
Page 229, line 9, for Allen, read Allan. 

Page 231, line 3, for Springeld, read Springfield. 











NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Cuartes Know.es Botton, of Shirley, Massachusetts, was for 
many years director of the Boston Athenaeum. 


KATHARINE AMANDA Con ey, of the Morse High School faculty, 
at Bath, Maine, is compiling a critical biography of James 
Athearn Jones. 

Dana Doren, of Montpelier, is state director of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project in Vermont. 

HOovpen Furser is now in Europe, continuing his research on the 
history of British trade in Asia. 

Donatp Lines Jacosus, of New Haven, is author and editor of 
numerous genealogical works and publisher of The American 
Genealogist. 

James Morevanp, head of the department of Public Relations in 
the Oswego Normal School, has compiled the annals of the 
theatre in Portland from 1794 to 1830. 

THEOpoRE Morrison is an instructor in English at Harvard. 

G. Harrison Ortans, lecturer in American Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, is author of several articles on the American 
novel. 

ArLIn TurRNeER is an assistant professor of English in Louisiana 
State University. 

Oscar ZEICHNER is a member of the department of History in the 

College of the City of New York. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 1937 


By Samuet Evior Morison, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
and Henry STEELE COMMAGER, NEw York UNIVERSITY 


“*The Growth of the American Republic’ is, I am quite certain, the 
very best short history of our country that has yet appeared. It is well 
written. It is accurate. It is clear and simple, but it is authoritative 
also ... Drs. Morison and Commager have supplied maps, many of them 
original, which actually make sense. This, in a volume of history, is 
little short of revolutionary.”—Henry F. Pringle, broadcasting for the 
Book-of-the-Month Club over Station WQXR. 

Among the colleges and universities that are already using this leading 
text for courses in American history are: Princeton, Michigan, Lafay- 
ette, College of the Pacific, Wooster, Westhampton, American, Chicago, 
Richmond, Canisius, Wilson State Teachers, Delaware, Harvard, Brook- 
lyn, Chattanooga, Wells, Swarthmore, N. Y. State Teachers, Pomona, 
Washington, Maine, Tufts, Georgetown, Oberlin, Williams, and Temple. 


VotumeE I: 1763-1865. 742 pp., 16 maps. $3.00 
Vortume II: 1865-1937. 710 pp., 27 maps. $3.00 


COMPLAINT AND REFORM 


IN ENGLAND, 1436-1714 


Fifty Writings of the Time on Politics, Religion, Society, 
Economics, Architecture, Science, and Education 
Edited by Witt1am Huse Dunnam, Jr. 
and STANLEY PaRGELLIs, both of YALE UNIVERSITY 


This unique collection of tracts and documents offers an invaluable 
source-book of English history during the Tudor and Stuart period. 
The Nation calls it “a delightful harvest of utterances by all sorts and 
conditions of men, through which the discerning reader will be able 
to piece together a picture of what men felt and thought from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century in England. The editors have done 
an excellent job of arrangement and editing...have kept their eye 
on our own age as well as on the English Renaissance, and have shown 
that first-rate scholarship need not be dry-as-dust erudition.” 


g60 pp., 16 plates. $4.00 
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